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PREFACE. 


I have been led to select this field of investigation in writiny 
my thesis, from a slowly developing conviction that much of the 
present teaching of art in our schools (but most particularly that 
of music), is attended by great waste, if not real injury to the 
children on account of false pedagogical principles, lack of under- 
standing of child development, and a commercializing of the 
occupation by the typical rank-and-file music teacher of the day. 
In the development of this thesis, the author hopes to bring out 
very definitely, her conclusions that much of the overwork, 
nervous breakdowns, and lowered vitality of children, is caused 
by an attempt to obtain these forms of culture on the side, and 
outside school hours. To what extent this is carried on, the 
general public little realizes, nor do the parents themselves, for 
that matter. The result is, that only the more vigorous children 
survive the strain, without serious damage to their constitutions. 
Or, worse still, they leave school for the sake of their art, since 
the school fails to solve their difficulties. Such a system has 
tended to turn out a large class of uneducated musicians, whom 
the educators now find it impossible to utilize, in the process of 
welding our art life and our school life into one. The division, 
which should not have taken place, has caused an isolation anda 
remoteness from real school problems, which cannot be reconciled, 
since the material is not forthcoming to supply the teaching force. 

This treatise does not agree with some writers, educators, 
who say that the average music student is below par mentally. 
By careful tabulation, both in musical advancement and school 
studies, the author has found that her best pupils stand highest 
in class. Those with less mental vitality are the children who 
have dropped the school work, and hence lack a many sided 
brain activity. Art life does not take the place of college study, 
nor is it possible for the college to supply the discipline and 
development peculiar to the arts alone. 

The usual conservatory product is not the result of the 
musical education itself, but rather, the lack of a well defined 
and perfectly rounded out system of education, in which no one 
faculty is developed at the expense of another. 

Since the average mature music student does not show the 
alertness of the music pupil in the grades, there is only one con- 
clusion. School days have terminated too young, before the real 
formative period in the educational development began. That 
the artistic element should predominate at the expense of real 
intellectual fibre is to be expected, when the two processes do 
not develop together. There can be little doubt, but that a 
purely artistic education produces a highly developed emotional 
organism which is not desirable. On the other hand, a purely 
scholastic education produces an unemotional organism which is 
equally undesirable. Thus we have today these two classes in 
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large number s, and it rests with the schools to so formulate their 
curriculum, that the two types may be fused into one, in such a 
manner, that the fusion may result in a well-balanced education 
for the great masses. 

The writer having been a victim of the dual course, the 
problems and hardships of such a process have been brought 
home with unusual force and clearness. It is with the hope 
of bettering the situation of those who may follow, that she has 
taken up the difficult aspects of the problem. Her own teaching 
has convinced her that the situation has become more tense 
during the past two years, and until some plan is developed, 
whereby all the activities of a child may be included and super- 
vised in the school curriculum, there is little prospect that the 
condition will tend to better itself. At present, there is no 
system of checking up the amount of work, which is really 
done by a school child in the course of a week. ‘The general 
tendency is, that most children lack the keenness and alertness, 
which are characteristic of a child who is not overburdened with 
study, and which are so necessary to a learning process, that will 
be vital in the child’s life. 

With these thoughts in mind, the writer will attempt to show 
four aspects: first, to what extent music is recognized not only 
in the public schools, but in the normals and universities; 
second, by investigation, to determine the real status of private 
instruction in this state; third, by experimental tests on the 
learning powers of adults, to discover, if possible, whether the 
art development cannot be prolonged sufficiently, to give room 
also for educational development, without a sacrifice of either; 
fourth, an attempt to set forth the problem and indicate, if 
nothing more, what seems to be a solution worth consideration. 

In preparation of the thesis, I have made exhaustive use of 
the state university library, the state house library, the state 
superintendent’s private books, the legislative reference bureau, 
my own private library, with free use of Columbia library in 
New York City, and supplemented by four sets of question- 
naires sent out to state superintendents, state universities, high 
schools of Nebraska, and to leading musicians and educators. 

The writer here wishes to express her obligation to the above- 
named persons, for their prompt and courteous responses which 
they have made to her letters, and for the important information 
they have contributed so cheerfully. Whatever success awaits 
this thesis, the author feels will be due to the great consideration 
which others have shown, and only the large number to whom 
she is indebted, prevents mention of their names other than in the 
bibliography. 

More especially is acknowledgement due to Dr. Luckey, 
whose generosity and interest have always been present, and 
whose wisdom and judgment are deeply appreciated by the writer. 

April, 1915. ROSE YONT. 
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PART I. 
MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


In treating of music in the public schools, this thesis begins 
with the conditions as they were in 1907, date of master’s thesis, 
and deals largely with the phases as they really exist at the 

resent time. For the most part, the material for such a study 

as been very satisfactory, and it has been possible to make 
reports and tabulate statistics, which are uniformly full for all 
sections of the country. The intense interest in music on the 
part of musicians, college men and educators, as shown by the 
many able articles now in print upon the subject, has made a 
valuable report possible, while the careful and complete answers 
received from the number of questionnaires sent out, have been 
very gratifying. I have made extensive use of the state super- 
intendents’ reports in this part of my thesis, since, being a care- 
ful compilation of state school affairs, they furnish even better 
source material than letters from the same parties. With this 
thought in mind, I have leafed through all the reports which 
may be found in the bibliography, and noted every mention of 
music. In my judgment, this serves as the most conservative 
and accurate background for a subject, which as yet is in its 
pioneer stage of development. 

While the reader may feel at times that due credit has not 
been given, I have attempted to give as full account as the 
sources justify. The lack of systematic work in the public 
schools, and the unsatisfactory reports sent in to superintendents, 
have made the compiling of this part of the thesis especially hard. 
An effort has been made to show rural and smaller town conditions 
as accurately as possible, since no collected material exists upon 

is phase. 

Conditions in larger cities are fairly well-known already, 
since musical education of a more or less satisfactory nature 
exists in most towns of any considerable population. 

With this thought in mind, I have carried my investigations 
into the fields least accessible, and of which there is little knowl- 
edge of real conditions. 


6 
NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Maine shows little agitation along this line. School reports 
sent in to the state superintendent’s office make no 
MAINE mention of music. The report of the Eastern State 
Normal School, and of the State Summer School for 
teachers, each make a brief mention, with no outline of the 
courses. The school law of 1913, Sec. 59, p. 25, bears out this 
conclusion, since it says ‘‘music shall not be taught therein (free 
high schools) except by direction of the superintending school 
committees having supervision thereof”. This would indicate a 
matter of choice on the part of the different localities, in regard 
to its presence upon the curriculum. The table of statistics on 
page 14 will serve to make the conditions clearer, as well as to 
present comparisons between the several states of this division. 
(2.5 1912197210) 
The report of New Hampshire is still more scant in regard 
to any information. No mention is made. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE (38. 1911-12.) The reader is referred again 
to the report on page 14, which shows that out 
of forty high schools addressed, only sixteen responded, and of 
those sixteen, only eleven taught music. Since these as city 
school centers are the most favorable schools for such study, the 
rural population must not be as well cared for in this respect. 
(Thesis page 14.) 
Music has been recognized in Vermont for fifty years in all 
the larger villages. About 60% of all the schools 
VERMONT teach it as a study. (876.) The report of 1912 
makes seventeen mentions of music supervisors. 
(4. 1912:81—all ref.) An interesting feature of the work in 
this state, is the report of the Central Caledonia supervision 
union. A supervisor travels from school to school, reaching 
each one once every week, conducting model recitations and 
instructing the teachers. There are. short daily exercises in 
music. (4. 1912:81—all ref.) 

Ottauquechee Valley union also has a supervisor who has 
charge of the subject in the high school and the grades, and who 
is required to give one lesson every two weeks in each rural school, 
and map out the work for the regular teacher to present in the 
meantime. (4. 1912:129.) 

The reports by counties give seven supervisors for 1911 and 
nine for 1912, (4. 1912:296—all ref.) with eight for 1914, a loss 
of one in two years. (495.) 

The state of Massachusetts shows a higher stage of develop- 

ment, and a strong desire to infuse the study 
MASSACHUSETTS into the school system. In 1914, Massachusetts 

had one hundred and fourteen supervisors, four 
times the number in either Maine or New Hampshire. (495.) 
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Quoting from the report of the board of education, “‘super- 
visors of music are in general demand in public schools, but so 
far the supply has come from private agencies, which, however 
strong their courses in the technical knowledge and practice of 
music, seldom give the pedagogical training requisite for the 
supervisors of music. It is possible for one of the normals to 
undertake this form of special training. Tentative efforts in this 
direction are being made at the Lowell Normal School.” (5. 
1912-13:43.) 

Principal Durgin urged the development of a department for 
such training, asserting “‘that at the present time there is no 
definite standard for such work, and, consequently the teaching 
of music throughout the state, is not as effective as it should be.” 
Massachusetts: has a large demand for teachers and supervisors 
of music. The state has made music a feature of the normal 
schools, of which there are ten, and has authorized the employ- 
ment of a teacher of music in each school. (5. 1911-12:39. 
Te 1914:4.. 377.) 

The report of the Boston school committee of 1918, em- 
phasized the great difference in the teaching in different districts 
of the city. The degree of interest varied, as well as subject 
matter. Some afforded regular supervisors, ‘others did not, and 
the regular teacher did the -work. Where a special teacher was 
hired, he visited the upper grades every five weeks,’ lower grades 
every four weeks and the kindergarten every two months. (6. 
1913:44.) A few elementary schools had given much attention 
to orchestral music, and had developed an orchestra of ten to 
forty members. The training was done outside of school hours, 
but the results were worth while. Special teachers were so few, 
that the grade teachers had to do most of the teaching. Weekly 
instruction in choral singing was given in ten of the fifteen high 
schools. Not a single teacher was assigned exclusively to high 
school music, although there were fifteen thousand pupils in the 
high schools. 

“The attention to music in the secondary schools is not 
adequate for a musical center like Boston. There should be 
courses in musical appreciation, theory, practice and more ex- 
tended choral work, as well as harmony, dictation and musical 
art. There should be instrumental practice outside in institu- 
tions, and with private teachers with periodic tests for the same. 
There is no valid reason why music should not have the same 
credit as any laboratory subject. We must give this recognition, 
if we are to save the high school course for the musician.” (6. 
1913:44.) 

Such was the report of the school committee of Boston last 
year, and reveals the fact that general growth has not kept pace 
with the verdict of school management. The need, as is indicated 
here, is not felt sufficiently yet to be supplied. 
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In Rhode Island, the subject is equally serious, and under- 
taken from a pedagogical standpoint. Theschool 
RHODE ISLAND reports make mention of it in various parts of 
the state, the subject being introduced frequently 
during the last reports. There is a strong desire to teach it asa 
language, and to introduce theoretical work, even original com- 
position. (8. 1909:71,81,116. 1910:195. 1911:295,308,348,352. 
1912:126,180.) The work in this field is centered in the normals. 
The private schools and institutions, other than parochial schools, 
made the following reports: 
Conditions in private schools were: 


1911: Music in twelve, none in five, no report from eight. 
1912: Music in ten, none in nine, no report from eight. 


Conditions in parochial schools were: 


1911: Music in twenty, none in three, no report from eight. 
1912: Music in twenty-five, none in four, no report from three. 


The two reports show a gain for the parochial and a loss for 
the privateschools. (8. 1911:348,352. 1912:126,130.) 

Providence, which had six supervisors in 187 5, with a pop- 
ulation of one hundred and twenty-five thousand, now has only 
three with two hundred and twenty-five thousand people. The 
director, EK. P. Russell, says that, but for the normal school 
training, music of Providence would have suffered. Hence the 
great efficiency of the grade teachers along this line. (8. 1910: 
195.) 

Connecticut requires music to be taught in the normals, and 

for a term of forty weeks. The teaching staff 
CONNECTICUT being drawn from these schools, they have ample 
preparation, even where a supervisor is not always 

available. (879.) Aside from the knowledge gained at the 
normals, the state has thirty supervisors employed this year, 
while the salaries, as shown in the next paragraph, are sufficiently 
large to draw good teachers. A point worth noting, is that half 
ot ss supervisors are men in both this state and Massachusetts. 

5. 
The following table, made out from the report of the board 
of education, will show the cost and time devoted to the study. 
It includes reports from years of 1909 to 1910 and 1911 to 1913, 
with a comparison. 

The first report (b) includes seventy-three towns; that of 
the second (c) has seventy where special teachers were hired, 
with the length of time devoted to the subject during a week. 


a. Number of hours per week............ 8 23to8 23 2.06 : 13 
b. Number of towns, 1909-10............ 2 1 5 1 6 
ce. Number of towns, 1911-12............ a 6 0 0 : 0 
AEE NES RRP 1.45 1.40 13 14 126 41.25 Lipton eee 
7 CR eA RL et die aN 1 4 1 16 0 9 1 1 

OR Papeete gai RLY EL 0 11 0 165 2 15 0 4 


A ae 1.05 1 5/6 to 13 1 to 1} 50 45 40 30 
ie ade ® 5+. « 1 20 ue 1 1 3 2 0 
Denes ws + « 0 0 15 0 0 5 0 2 
Mousa 25 20 15 12 2 periods 1 period part time 
DN tages 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 
aigety a 1 1 0 0 2 1 2 


A study of the figures shows that the average length of time 
was 1.15 to 1.40 hours for a week’s study, the number being very 
i where less than an hour is given. The salaries were as 

ollows: 

Over $8000 $2000-$3000  $1000-$2000 
BUR TOWIIB, oo ee sels cs ccc ey 2 q 
MIEN RNOURI Gy eis nie cc cs oo eo 1 4 18 
nace een ae ae Patter ste pitta seit ie 


7 6 4 8 12 
$400-$500 $300-$400 $200-$300 $100-$200 Below $100 

9 12 12 14 3 

6 16 17 16 8 


The year 1909 to 1910 shows a larger number of towns paying 
from $200 to $400, while in 1911 to 1912, one salary was $3,100, 
eighteen were between $1000 and $2000, more than doubled. 
‘ This same increase of salary is shown in all the towns, indicating 
that as newer towns take up the subject, better teachers are 
secured at an advanced price. This is always the case in the 

larger cities. 
; The appended table shows the total salaries of special subjects 
taught in the state for the same years just quoted: 


1909-10 1911-12 
oo ISS es SS $41,842.30 $46,352.12 
te a ys 36,052.31 44,396.49 
Domestic Science............. (ft 649.66 14,983.19 
Mienual iraining............. 16, 270.46 21,577.70 
al Ca a et 12, 018.36 15,405.55 


The table shows that by far the largest amount was paid sing- 
ing teachers, as compared with those of other special subjects, and 
that there was an increase of practically $5,000 paid out in the 
later report, the averages being $578.83 for 1909 to 1910, and 
$594.25 plus for 1911 to 1912. 

The following list of questions was asked of candidates for 
state teachers’ examinations 1912 and 1918. (9. 1910-11:255. 
1912-13 :215.) 


i, 


1. Write all notes from a sixteenth to the longest. 

2. Write the following exercise in the key of E, 4/4 time, four even 
Sogged one beat to each note except thelast: 3 5 #4 5, 6785.3 #2 
Transpose the above exercise to the key of G flat, 4/2 Hel 

Write scale of b minor, harmonic form. 

a. Give methods of teaching sharp 4. 


or 
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b. meh toepst leas known as beat and one-half note, or dotted quarter 
and el . 

Write tenraxercinas in 4/4 rhythm, using different combinations of 

notes and rests. 

7. Give an outline of a lesson plan for third grade. 

8. Meaning of the following: andante, adagio, vivace, molto, crescendo, 

de capo (D. C.) 

A new feature that has not occurred in any of the preceding 
states, was that, in a single instance, the supervisor’s salary was 
paid by private subscription, but the amount was not specified. 

In the earlier report, four towns had the subject, but without 
a supervisor. The later report had supplied this deficiency, so 
that these towns were supervised, there being no vacancies. 
(9. 1910-11:255. 1912-13:213,516.) 

New York recognizes music as a branch of study, and has done 

so for many years. It is generally taught in both the 
NEW YORK grades and the high school, but is not given the 
regular attention that other subjects receive. No 
general system is in use, each city using what seems best. (380.) 

In 1910, the Board of Regents adopted the following general 
plan for secondary schools: 

1. Chorus singing and the rudiments of music. For regents’ 
examination, this subject requires one period per week, of not less 
than forty minutes’ chorus singing outside of theoretical work. 
Each school is recommended to devote two periods to the sub- 
ject, and to make it required, not elective. 

2. Dictation and melody writing, a three hour course, with a 
minimum of three periods per week during the year. Chorus 
singing and the rudiments to be finished before this is taken up. 
The aim of the dictation is that all shall gain power to think 
clearly in tone, and to read and write music with facility. The 
methods to be used are similar to those used in learning the 
mother tongue. 

3. Music appreciation. 

The theory work includes scales, signatures, minor in the 
three forms, names of intervals, etc. This course, with reading 
and writing melodies, is supposed to produce solid musicianship. 
(10. _1910:391.) 

New York is more favored than most of the states, in that it 
has the stimulus of very large musical centers, especially New 
York City. The strong departments in several of the colleges, 
together with the educational leaders, have set up a high standard, 
which the state at large is not yet able to keep pace with. Some 
of the results in New York City can well be taken as models for 
less favored cities. The dominant note, however, and one which 
the reports bring out over the country in general, is the lack of 
uniformity. This city displays almost as many types and ideals 
of imparting musical instruction, as it has high schools. In the 
main, the results are highly gratifying, but much more could be 
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accomplished, if the same systematic uniformity and set standards 
prevailed, as do in other school branches. However, this is a 
problem which will be handled in due time and adequately, when 
the subject is taken generally under state patronage by state 
institutions. (Observation.) 

At a meeting of the New York state examination board, 
Superintendent Boynton presented a communication from Prof. 
Hollis E. Dann, member of music council, which was passed by 
the musical section of the State Teachers’ Association in 1911. 
It was as follows: 

“Resolved, that high school pupils preparing to enter the 
normal and training classes, shall be required to pass the regents’ 
examination in rudiments of music and chorus singing, melody 
writing and dictation.” 

“‘Resolved, that graduates of training schools and training 
classes, shall be required to pass an examination in music.” 

“ Resolved, that state inspection of the music of the public and 
professional schools would be most desirable.” (10. 1913:148.) 

These resolutions were referred to a committee for a report 
at the next meeting. 

As in many of the preceding states, the normals are trying 
to take care of musical instruction, the one at Potsdam giving a 
special course in music covering two years, for the training of 
teachers. (380.) 

Several universities, and particularly some of the conser- 
vatories of New York City, which are incorporated by the state, 
and authorized to give diplomas and grant degrees, all offer strong 
courses for the training of teachers for school music, in all its 
phases. (Observation.) 

New Jersey shows the enlargement of the idea of having one 

supervisor teach music in all the schools of a 
NEW JERSEY township. This was done at the suggestion of the 

superintendent. Musical contests are spoken of in 
the 1910 report of the superintendent of Plainfield, stating that 
“interest was increased.’”’ The same volume speaks of the list of 
text books recently adopted as “furnishing some material for art 
work”. As early as 1900, Paterson was outlining a course of 
iBo) for the schools. (11. 1900:211,288,295. 12. 1909-10: 

In Union county, a music supervisors’ association was 
organized in 1909. It was the clearing house for all that was 
new and untried, and held meetings every alternate month, to 
observe the work done in the districts. After each inspection, a 
meeting was held to exchange opinions of the work. This inspired 
interest on the part of patrons. (11. 1911:164.) 

A three course plan was devised by the school administrators 
last year, at the beginning of the seventh grade, to suit the vary- 
ing needs of the pupils. All three courses, even to the business 
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course, give one hour of the fifteen hundred minutes to music. 
me Se nraant schools were organized on this basis. (11. 1912: 

The mentions of musical instruction in this state are much 
more frequent in the reports for 19138, as compared with previous 
years, than is the case with the states just dealt with. This 
indicates that the growth may be later, and not a slow develop- 
ment as in Massachusetts or New York. (11. 1900:211,288,295. 
1913:79,82,139,160,186,424. 12. 1909-10:180.) Somerset County 
sent in this report: 

‘Special mention should be made of the excellent results in 
music at Bound Brook, North Plainfield Borough and at Somer- 
ville, which has a fine victrola. These schools took part in the 
music festival at Westfield.”” (11. 1913:424.) 

A table found in 19138 report is of interest, since it bears on 
the results of ‘‘examinations for teachers’ certificates’. The 
questions asked, as well as the exact nature of the certificate, 
would have been very instructive, but could not be found. It is 
appended: 


1912 1913 
Vocal Music Passed Failed Passed Failed 
Elementary...... 1s 36 54 16 
BOGUS po uumcras aie 15 6 9 2 


The proportion of failures in 1912 as compared to 1913, shows 
that the candidates were either better prepared the second year, 
or that the requirements were lowered. (11. 1913:160.) 

The following table, compiled by the commissioner of educa- 
tion, shows comparison of the number of pupils in music courses, 
with some of the numbers in other high school branches. 


1912 1913 
State enrollment of high schools..... 459,189 478,935 
Number in music courses........... 6,073 6,615 
Number in American history........ 3,214 3,011 
Number in English................ 28,540 31,878 
Number in German. 350. y eens: 13,346 13,984 
Number in drawing................ 8,092 10,331 


Drawing and music show an increase of 19.6%, commercial subjects in- 
creased 53.9%, language decrease 2.9%, industrial arts increase 55.5%, history 
increase 9.4%, science increase 26.4%, mathematics increase re a 918:186.) 


In studying this table, it must be remembered that some of 
the branches are compulsory, while others are not, so the figures 
are not a true guide as to the inclination or tastes of the students. 

In the reports of Pennsylvania, 1911 shows unusual activity 

as compared to the years just preceding. (18. 
PENNSYLVANIA 1911:19—all ref.) 1909 has five mentions of 

music, 1911 has twenty-one, including forty 
distinct schools, and several mentions where it is impossible to 
estimate the real number. (18. 1909:224—all ref.) 
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In one year in Clinton county, four high schools bought 
pianos and ten purchased organs. Several other schools did like- 
wise. The reports of this state would indicate that there is con- 
siderable teaching without a music supervisor. (18. 1911:56.) 

The Pennsylvania report of 1909, makes several mentions of 
music as a new subject, in the various reports of the schools. 
The Radnor township superintendent reported a special teacher 
just added, to supervise all the elementary schools. The high 
standard of singing gained is mentioned in several schools; in 
some, the success is emphasized. (18. 1909:224—all ref.) 

The following report is from the same state two years later. 
Musical training is mentioned thirty-six times, several of which 
are county mentions, including many districts where it had been 
placed on the curriculum. The characteristic attitude may be 
gained from quotations. ‘An orchestra was organized in Kitting- 
ton, and has held many in school.”’ Eaton music “‘is under 
guidance of a special teacher, and merits the highest commenda- 
tion”. Danville reports “work in music has more than held its 
own’. “The development is sweetness and purity of tone, clear 
distinct enunciation.” One principal says that “directors are 
recognizing the value of music as a subject that should be taught 
in our schools, and are doing their part by securing special in- 
struction for this subject.”’ Forest county speaks of ‘‘a con- 
spicuous evidence of growth and progress—in effort and im- 
provement of vocal music.” Clinton county says “four high 
schools bought pianos during the year, and ten bought organs.”’ 
This report comes from Alleghany county: 


Number of school districts where vocal music is taught. ................. 40 
Number of schools where vocal music is taught. .................0.00- 844 
Number of pupils studying vocal music....................e cee seees 37,000 
Number of special supervisors in music................ cece ecw cece renee 20 


Danville held an annual musical of the borough schools, with 
“never before such praise for work the grade teachers had done.”’ 

Corry report says “another subject which we feel should 
receive consideration in every. system of public schools, is in- 
struction in vocal music. But without a supervisor, satisfactory 
results cannot be obtained. So, while we realize the high intel- 
ligence, as well as ethical value of systematic study of music, 
while we know that the culture derived from it would be felt in 
our homes, in churches of the city, while we appreciate the 
influence on musical and aesthetic taste, we are obliged to treat 
it in a haphazard way’”’. 

Bristol Borough says “‘music was introduced into all the 
schools below the high school, and pupils made remarkable 
progress. Teachers took up the subject with unusual earnestness 
and success.” (18. 1911:19—all ref.) 

In the 1918 report, twenty-eight mentions are made of music, 
several reporting ‘“‘a number of schools of the county have taken 
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it up’. Clarion, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Warren counties and 
Coal township all speak of an instructor of music in institute, 
which had not been alluded to in the previous reports. 

York county principal says ‘‘in this age of progress, the 
educational value of music cannot be fairly measured. It is the 
greatest art’”’. (18. 1918:22—all ref.) 

In his reply, Mr. Schaeffer, state superintendent, stated that 
he felt ‘‘musice should receive more emphasis, but the trouble was 
to get satisfactory teachers. Pennsylvania normals have taken 
up the work already’”’. (381.) 

An interesting set of statistics was made out for New England, 
New York and New Jersey in 1910, upon the “‘ Present Status of 
Music in the High Schools” for these states. It was sent to 679 
schools, and seems carefully compiled, yet is offered as secondary 
source material, since it was prepared by another. Three hundred 
replies, less than half, were received. 

If desired, a more detailed set of tables may be consulted, by 
reference to the source material. Only the summarv of facts is 
touched upon here. (476. 1911:217.) 


Me..-N.H. Vt. Mass. R.I. Conn. N.Y. N.J. Total 
Number of schools 


addressed. ..... 94 40 ABs LOA Sara TO TAS aes 679 
Schools reporting. .30 16a ae 89 9 45 57 = 331 299 
Miusie in sks. 14 11 14 86 5 35 50 = 24 239 
No music in...... 16 5 8 3 4 10 7 7 60 


This table is given as a guide in estimating conditions. As is 
noted, approximately one-third sent replies from Maine; of this - 
third, about half report the study of music. Yet the fact that 
sixty-nine schools sent no report, does not argue lack of musical 
training, nor indifference to the subject. So on through the list 
of states, varying per cents sent returns. The reader is merely 
reminded that no report can be taken as a true basis, which 
does not include practically full returns. The omission of a 
dozen would change the report enough to draw the attention in 
accurate research work. Even so, the tables are both interesting 
and instructive, when studied with this distinction in mind. 

The average time devoted to chorus work was forty-five 
minutes. No credit was allowed in the glee club work of the 
schools reporting. ‘Total number enrolled was 63,997, New York 
having the largest number, 28,997; Massachusetts had 19,434. 
The total number of boys’ glee clubs was 1,122, in girls’ glee 
clubs, 2,207, and in mixed clubs, 1,747. The average weekly 
time devoted to rehearsal was one hour, two hours in Maine and 
Vermont outside of school hours. Three schools reported credit 
for this work. 

Out of 239 schools reporting, 18 offered harmony, 6 offered 
appreciation, 2 offered voice culture, and 6 allowed credit for 
outside music study, under each, Massachusetts furnishing half 
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the numbers. The total number of pupils in harmony was 388, 
in appreciation, 168, in voice, 21. 

Eleven schools offered preparatory courses in music for normal 
school candidates, eight of these being in Massachusetts. Eleven 
in New York offered the regents’ course in music rudiments. In 
all these elective advanced courses, credit was given toward 
graduation. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


The conditions in Delaware are not favorable for the develop- 
ment of any art, which does not have a practical 

DELAWARE bearing upon preparation for gaining a livelihood. 
The school funds in 1911 averaged $350,000.00, 

while 11.7 cents was the average cost per capita for the school 
children, which is lower than any northern state. Only eight of 
the southern states are lower. The average of the North Atlantic 
group is 23.7 cents. 41.4% of the state population is in Wilming- 
ton, 5% in the smaller cities, and 538.6% in the rural districts. 
There is more wealth back of each child than have the southern 
states, practically the same average as Pennsylvania, but it is not 
evenly distributed. The northern part has much greater resources. 

In 1900, 12% of the total population was illiterate; among 
the total white population, 7%; while among the negroes, 33.1%; 
among the foreign born whites, 18.3% were illiterate. In 1907, 
a compulsory attendance law was passed, which required five 
months’ attendance from seven to fourteen years of age. 

The curriculum of the school is confined to the elementary 
common branches. Manual training is taught only in the Wil- 
mington graded school, with advanced instruction in elementary 
branches, while the beginning of high school work has been 
organized in many of the towns. The rural school buildings are 
very poor, particularly among the negroes. 

The average salary of teachers, including Wilmington, was 
$40 per month in 1911, many rural teachers drawing $25, some 
even less. The state has no normal school, so the possibility of 
musical training for the public schools is closed in that respect, 
which is a distinct loss, when compared with the reports of 
normal trained teachers of the North Atlantic States, where the 
study of music is compulsory. 

The state has only nineteen public high schools and three 
private. (87.) 

In the letter of the state commissioner of education, music is 
not recognized in the schools, while less than 1% teach it. Some 
automatic players are used for instruction and entertainment. 
(882.) No supervisors are listed in the directory, (82. 1913:193) 
and no college or university of higher learning recognizes it in 
any way. (495.) It was not necessary in 1909 for a teacher of 
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ina in the public schools to hold a certificate. (14. 1898-1909. © 


In Maryland as well as in Delaware, emphasis is placed on the 
practical subjects of study. One county gives books 

MARYLAND I, II, III and IV of Eleanor Smith’s songs series, ni 
its list of free text books. Carroll county sent ni 


the following report in 1911: ' 
1910 1911 1912 


Number of music pupils........... 862 1,094 1,015 
Number in Ist grade classes........ 1,906 1,781 Novena 
Number in drawing............... 3,273 2,094 
Number in German............... 23 23 


The numbers in several other subjects are given to snow 
comparison. Drawing appeals more than music since its practical 
element is evident in mathematics. German, the less necessary 
subject, has small drawing powers. 

Howard county lists a public school music course of books, 
while Somerset county, also has on its free test book list a Rote 
Song book. (17. 1911:137—all ref. 1912:227.) 

In 1912, the Peabody Conservatory of Baltimore co-operated 
with the university in a six weeks’ summer school, by giving a 
course of public school music. The arrangement was very satis- 
factory. (17. 1912:144.) 

The total number of supervisors for the present year is four. 


Of the nine colleges and universities of varying sizes, six do 
not recognize music in any form, three give it some form of 
recognition, one of the latter being for the colored race. (82. 
1913 :193.) 

Virginia is marked by unusual activity in the teaching of 

public school music in the normals. Of the fifteen 
VIRGINIA spoken of in 1910 and 1911, only two made no such 

provision. Many of the classes have fifty to one 
hundred and fifty students in the music department. Most of 
care ra ine began in 1911. (18. 1909-11:298—all ref. 1912:297 
—all ref. 

The list of text books selected in 1908 and continued in 1912, 
has a full set of music books, as well as two song books, as out- 
lined by the state board of education. (21. 1912:7.) 

The total salaries paid to special teachers of music in 1911 to 
1912 was $10,287.60. (19. 1911-12:31.) This would indicate a 
large number teaching who are not reported, since only four 
supervisors are listed for 1914. (495.) 

The reports show that interest is quite recent, and that the 
growth has been rapid, the normal activity, as shown in 1911, 
not being, as yet, thoroughly infused into the school life of the 
state. This being the case, the next few years should show a 
marked improvement in school music. 
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The teaching of public school music is a phase of normal life 

in West Virginia, possibly slightly less than that 

WEST VIRGINIA of Virginia for a given length of time, as shown 

by the school reports. Some of the normals 

offer work in vocal and instrumental music as well. Many of the 

reports sent in from the schools over the state, make mention of 
the work in music. (22. 1911-12:43—all ref.) 

The University of Virginia had the following teachers in 

1912: a director of music with a salary of $2,500, and five assist- 

oe only one of whose salaries was under $1000. (22. 1911-12: 


The state superintendent sends the information that music is 
recognized by the state board, but not required by law and has 
been so recognized for four years. It is taught very generally in 
town and city schools, approximately in about 50% of the schools, 
and is now compulsory in the normals. ) 

The manual containing the course of study, contains six 
pages of general discussion, under the subject of musical study 
in the schools. Its cultural and disciplinary value, as well as the 
valuable emotional training, is well brought out. The teaching 
of music in its more serious aspect is emphasized, and the teacher 
led to see his responsibility, in getting this result. (24. 1914:229.) 

The High School Manual allows music to be elective to the 
extent of two units, a unit being recognized as a study carried 
thirty-six weeks, with five recitations per week, and forty minutes 
in length. (23. 1912:8.) 

The outline of study by grades, has music in every year 
throughout the eight years, while all two, three and four year 
high schools have it in the curriculum also during the entire 
course. The agricultural course as well, has music as an elective 
for the first two years. (28. 1912:10,60. 1914:35.) 

The most striking characteristic of the North Carolina reports 

of the years 1910 and 1911, is the number of 

NORTH CAROLINA. new pianos bought, most of them for the high 
school buildings; occasionally two were pur- 

chased. (25. 1909-10:61,62,63,64,65. 1910-11:7—all ref. 1911- 
12:19,20,21.) In 1910, eight were bought, in 1911, twelve, and 
in 1912, four were placed in the schools. Every page of the 
report pertaining to the schools makes mention of one, some- 
times two or three purchases in different localities, while a number 
of other places mention the musical work. Thirty-four different 
mentions are made in the three different years, which is significant 
as to the awakening of interest along these lines. One mention 
in 1912, speaks of sixty-four pupils in rural districts in the music 
study class. Doubtless most of the instruments, if not all, were 
purchased by private enterprise, since mentions are made such as 
“by receipts from school plays”, “selling refreshments at 
recitals’’, while the large majority were paying a balance still 
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nee ors 1909-10:61—all ref. 1910-11:7—all ref. 1911-12:19 
—all ref. 

In the report of the Wakelon High School, the principal said 
that ‘‘owing to less demand for Latin, he omitted it with students 
having little college opportunity, and supplied instrumental 
music, agriculture and civil government”. (25. 1910-11:65.) 

The following quotation is taken from the Handbook for 
High Schools for 1910, concerning music, drawing, domestic 
science, and manual training. 

“Because no place has been provided in the curriculum for 
these subjects, it does not mean that their educational value and 
importance are not recognized, and that they must therefore be 
ignored. Music and drawing ought to be in every public school 
in the land. Our cities and towns are providing for the teaching 
of these branches, but very few of the rural schools have yet been 
able to follow in their lead. Whenever it is possible for a principal 
to provide the necessary equipment, it is earnestly recommended 
that he do so. The state department is ready, at all times, to 
encourage instruction in those neglected branches, and to render 
any assistance that it can, in providing for their introduction, 
and in stimulating a greater interest in them. (26. 1910.) 

From the state superintendent comes the report that less than 
1% of the schools have music as a study, and that it is taught in 
the normals, but not compulsory. (384.) There are ten super- 
visors this year. (495.) 

A glance at the industrial conditions of South Carolina, 

(page 77 of thesis) reveals the difficult racial 
SOUTH CAROLINA problem under which the state labors. It 

ranks second in respect to the large negro 
population. 

School interest centers more in domestic science, household 
arts and manual training, rather than in the less practical sub- 
jects. Industrial needs direct the choice of studies, rather than 
natural inclination. 

Only one music graduate was placed in a position by the 
eee Normal and Industrial College, during the year of 

Neither public or high school reports make any mention of 
work of any sort in music. 

The normal at Little Rock has music in its curriculum, as 
well as the one just mentioned, so that slight training is possible 
and very probable in the larger towns. (27. 1908. 1909. 1910. 
1918. H.S. 1911. Bulletin VI, 1918.) 

While Georgia does not show great interest in the subject 

it is by no means disregarded in the public schools. 
GEORGIA The First District Agricultural and Mechanical School 
at Statesboro had a “‘capable music teacher” in 1910, 
and the Georgia Normal and Industrial College had a complete 
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conservatory course of musical study. The high school courses 
as outlined have no music in the curriculum. (28. 1910:138,167.) 

The Georgia Normal Summer School gave a course especially 
adapted to the needs of the teachers. (28. 1912:161.) 

In 1918, the agricultural school had a flourishing department 
in piano, sight singing and chorus. The state high school contests 
also had music on the list, which took the form of piano recital. 
Eight girls contested in 1913, playing the following grade of 
compositions: Twelfth Rhapsody, Liszt; Rondo Capriccioso, 
Mendelssohn; “Witches Dance’, MacDowell; Prelude, Rach- 
maninoff; “Perpetual Motion”, Weber; and Nocturne No. 2, 
Chopin. Elocution, essays and athletics were the other features 
of the contest. (28. 1913:273,297.) 

Music is recognized in Florida in a rudimentary form. The 

aim may be summed up thus: ‘The pupil should learn 
FLORIDA how to sing and to memorize a large number of sweet, 

simple rote songs, in order to gain some appreciation 
of the artistic in the home. Once a day throughout the whole 
school life, the pupils shall have a period set aside for rote singing. 
Technique is not recommended. ‘These songs shall consist of 
melodies relating to home and farm life, and shall be of a char- 
acter to increase the love of singing and ability tosing.”’ 

Music is mentioned on the high school curriculum, but no 
indication is given as to the time or character of the work, merely 
suggesting that an hour be given for the first two years. This 
note is appended: “If music and drawing have been given in 
the grades, they may be omitted here, with the exception of the 
chorus work. Should they be given, no work outside of class 
shall be required.” 

The questions given below were used in 1912 for special 
certificate in music, ten taking it, two of whom combined music 
with drawing. 

What is a scale? How many tones in a scale? 

How are scales distinguished? 

Draw a staff and represent the scale C. 

What is the effect of a sharp on a tone? Of a flat? Make 

the characters. | 

Write the chromatic scale of C on the staff. 

Write the relative pitch names, and the absolute pitch 

names in the key of D. 

Explain the meaning of each figure of the meter signature. 

Of what nationality were the following composers: Verdi, 

Mendelssohn, Gounod, MacDowell, Schubert? 

Give some methods that may be used to bring up the back- 

ward child. 

10. Name one idea that should be developed in each of the 

first five grades. (29. 1911-12:218—all ref. 30. 1912:12.) 

In answer to letter, the state superintendent wrote that 
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music was recognized but not required, and that it was taught 
in many of the high schools. 

It is also taught in the normals, but is not compulsory, and 
is not given recognition upon certificates. This probably means 
regular certificates, since the foregoing list of questions shows 
that special music certificates are issued. (885.) 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


The Kentucky reports make several mentions which are 

worthy of note, and show a developing of this study 

KENTUCKY in the schools. The Taylorville school in Spencer 

county is spoken of as having a supervisor of music, 

while the following report was sent from Winchester county: 

‘Music was formerly taught after a fashion by the grade teachers. 

About five years ago, competent instructors of music and drawing 

were employed, and, as a result, pupils have made wonderful 

progress in these lines.”” This indicates a sentiment in favor of 
better work and specialized training. 

The Eastern Kentucky State Normal School has an instructor 
for public school music, while the Western Kentucky State 
Normal has such a course free to all, including sight singing, 
music structure, and methods. There is also a required course 
to prepare supervisors of music, and a certificate is issued. The 
normal has a conservatory connected with it, in which work is 
given in all the regular branches of a standard school of music. 

The state elementary certificate has musicon its course, and 
the intermediate and advanced certificates each have two years 
of music. (81. 1910-11:163,180.) 

A committee of ten of the Kentucky educational associations 
drew up recommendations for school welfare, which were adopted 
in April 1918, and contain the following clause: ‘“‘That vocal 
music be recognized as part of the course of study in the public 
schools of our state, the minimum requirement being the teaching 
of our state songs, and the national airs.” (82. 1912-13:17,497.) 

A special feature is that eighteen supervisors teach music in 
Kentucky this year, not one of whom teaches another subject, 
showing that salaries for music alone, have reached the point 
where the work is becoming professional. Moreover, five of these 
are men, which is equally significant, as compared with conditions | 
several years ago. (495.) 

The state superintendent writes that not over 1% of the 
schools have music as astudy. While it is taught in the normals, 
it is not compulsory. Contrary to most normals, especially in 
the states just reviewed, the Kentucky normals have conser- 
vatories in connection with them. Music is not required for 
certificates. (886.) 
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For the year 1910, the city schools of Tennessee had 51,901 
children studying vocal music. Fourteen counties 
TENNESSEE recognized the study, fifteen did not, and two sent 
noreport. The high school report of 1911 contained 
forty-five counties. ‘Twenty-three had vocal music, nineteen did 
not, two sent no report. (83. 1911-12:124.) 
The enrollment, including high schools and grades, was as 
follows in 1911 and 1912: 


Counties, 1912 Cities,1912 Total, 1911 Total, 1912 
66,215 50,920 122,356 1 5 


WMPERE TRUSIC. Ciacci es : : i 5 

SSS Gil ae ae 383,772 72,207 471,850 455,979 
STM ee aie ek oe es 382,864 68,759 453,504 451,623 
MUAY hie kc esc es 20,337 5,453 25,518 25,790 
MMMETINMICUIC Wl Skid ek cee os 338,017 69,095 367,815 407,112 
RMMOGSODAY iiss. cis se cece 173,576 48,103 184,749 221,679 


A study of these figures shows a real decrease in 1912 in the 
number studying vocal music. Again the number in several other 
studies has been tabulated as a means of comparison. (83. 
1911-12:84,120.) 

The total enrollment for the same branches in 1911 was as 
follows: 


County City Total 
Vocal music........... 77,813 44,543 122,356 
PI cc ce a st’ 374,357 97,493 471,850 
VAR, UT ae 377,964 75,540 453,504 
Reo. Ca are! win as ' 19,237 6,281 25,518 
Arithmetic............ 326,352 41,463 867,815 
Geography............ 164,508 84,749 


20,241 184 
(38. 1911-12:65,69.) 


Enrollment of high school and grades for 1912 and 1913 com- 


pares as follows: 
Counties, 1918 Cities, 1913 Total, 1912 Total, 1913 
68,552 33,391 117,135 


WOCREINUSIC.............. : : : 101,943 
ot A 353,290 49,353 455,979 402,643 
WOM Ne i ste Gas se 355,001 53,584 451,623 408,585 
os VA Sea 19,115 4,538 25,790 23,653 
MEOIEOIIOEIG. 5 cae vee cs 303,736 52,700 407,112 856,436 
TOT a a 156,705 19,912 221,679 176,617 


(33. 1918:80.) 
The statistics for county high schools for 1918 were as follows: 


Vocal music.......... 2,646 English grammar..... 3,684 
oS 0 a ee 4,281 Composition......... 4,464 
PIMA INIE DS be\ cine Sabet akin 6,683 Literature............ 4,231 


The number reported in music compares very favorably with 
other studies. (88. 19138:167.) 
Concerning the general educational conditions in Alabama, 
the reader is referred to the normal school report in 
ALABAMA this thesis, Part II, Division I. Such industrial con- 
ditions do not favor art development. 
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From Booker T. Washington, it was learned that music is 
taught in only a few grades, and no credit is given for private 
lessons outside. Yet the study is recognized in the schools, since 
the normals have compulsory courses, and a department of music 
in connection. (888.) 

The 1913 report of the superintendent makes no mention of 
such teaching. (84. 1913.) 

The appended quotation was taken from the report of the 

state superintendent, and gives the conditions of 
MISSISSIPPI this state very fully. ‘“‘Mississippi has perhaps the 

lowest public school curriculum of any state in the 
nation. This shows that the course of study should be raised. 
The only objection to this is that some teachers are not prepared 
to teach new subjects. But the schools are not instituted in the 
interests of teachers, rather in the interests of the children. It is 
a, poor teacher who cannot prepare himself to pass an examination 
upon a few more elementary subjects, that should be added to 
the curriculum. 

“Many of the school laws are antiquated and conflict. A 
constitutional convention is needed. I urgea commission to revise 
the school laws, and to study the best laws of other states, in 
sient that they may, in time, become a part of our body of school 
aws. 

“The great problem of the educational system of Mississippi 
is the solution of rural school conditions. How best to work out 
a system of education, carrying the best educational advantages 
to all the people? More than 75% are one-teacher schools, in 
poorly equipped buildings. Mississippi ranks forty-fifth in 
educational efficiency.” 

In regard to musical conditions, the only mention of such in- 
struction is in the Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, where a band and a glee club were trained under a director 
of music, who taught also physical training, athletics and wood 
work. Students were received in both organizations without 
knowledge of music, and given free private lessons until able to 
do the regular work. ‘This required about two years for the 
band, before a student could do efficient ensemble playing. The 
peed ilies organized in 1911, the glee club in 1912. (85. 1911-13:4 
—all ref. 

In the small amount of school funds, Mississippi is surpassed 
by only one state, South Carolina. In 1910, the average teacher’s 
salary was $250 a year, while the public high schools were mostly 
of low grade. (87.) 

The Louisiana Industrial Institute and the State Normal 

School each have a music course, while the Louisiana 
LOUISIANA State University mentions a course offered in the 
summer school. The following paragraph shows en- 
couraging conditions: “The Industrial Institute has a music 
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course which shows steady and satisfactory growth. All branches 
of music show over 20% growth, the violin enrollment over 
200% in two years. The band has forty members, and the 
orchestra has experienced players. There is a splendid girls’ 
pe al beam pianos are in use all the time.” (86. 1911-13 
—all ref. 

The New Orleans supervisor of music sent in this report: 
“There is great advance in music in the elementary schools. In 
the higher grades, a special teacher does the work with excellent 
results. We hope, next year, to take part in the Louisiana state 
ee school teachers’ convention. In these two years and a 

alf, we have tested many plans, and are now ready to adopt 
a definite one. The teachers show great interest, and visit other 
schools. ‘Two clubs were formed, also reading circles, for the 
purpose of studying the history and theory of music and class 
management.” (87. 1911-12:53,76.) 

The grade schools in general have music study compulsory, 
but optional in the high schools, since the expense made it neces- 
sary to abandon compulsion. Fifty per cent of the high schools 
teach the subject. (889.) 

Texas has really better conditions than state reports show 

for 1912, since no mention is made of music. (33. 1912.) 
TEXAS Reference to the normal school part of this thesis will 

show that the subject is both taught and compulsory in 
the normals. (See normals, page 80.) 7 

The state university put in a department of music also in 
January 1914, so that the educational system is approaching a 
plan of handling the subject. (See universities, page 131.) 

The state board of education and the state department 

of public instruction had one hundred prominent 
ARKANSAS teachers assist in preparing a course of study for 
Arkansas. It was submitted June 1, 1911, Sec. 16, 
Act. 481, and approved. It provides for elementary, rural and 
graded high schools. Under the law, it is the basis for grading 
and classification. Music is included, and covers eight grades 
of good technical work and serious study. In the last year, 
standard songs, study of the composers’ lives, history and musical 
literature are supposed to be the leading work. Ginn and Com- 
pany and American Book Company are the series mapped out. 
(89. 1911-12:197,240,360.) 
Oklahoma recognizes music and has done so for seven years. 
Ninety per cent of the schools teach it, while it is 
OKLAHOMA compulsory in the normals and for certificates. 
(891.) Frequent mention is made in the normal 
courses for the school report, showing that it ranks with other 
studies. The Modern Music Series Primer, the First, Second 
and Third Books in Vocal Music for city schools, and the Common 
School Book for rural schools are the books adopted for use. 
(40. 1912:101,102,121,201,214.) 
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NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


The general status of music in Ohio schools for three years 
is as follows and includes comparison with other studies 


OHIO. as well: 
1911 1912 1913 


Vocal music............ 401,426 477,296 482,578 
BPEMING Ls Wey eos 702,581 711,442 703,410 
Reading wise espee sy 718,877 735,930 739,006 
WTIUI OR ie ae acetate 708,720 727,300 730,530 
Arithmetiey. i. ..5 sce ee 700,102 118,512.) See 
Geovrapny iii sc} a en ol 426,415 586,090... eee 
CSTAMINAE ue eee hie 216,169 221,827 is nee eee 
Language Ai ea ele SOL OTT ai 
HIStory OS ke ainewed 267,629 256,643 hh ae 
General history......... 24,912 23,298 23,947 
Drawing ie ae ieee cues 399,217 419,171 356,532 


It will be noticed that the gain in vocal music from 1911 to 
1912 was 75,870, and from 1912 to 1918 it was 5,282, the first gain 
being enormous. 1911 to 1912 seems to mark an awakening, 
since the other studies above show also a large increase, but none 
so large as that of music; some studies decrease in 1913. (41. 
1911:110. 1912:58. 1913:67.) 

The number studying vocal music in the larger cities in 1912 
was estimated thus: 


Cincinnati.......... 40,895. \ Dayton. ....vceneeee 13,378 
Cleveland.......... 13,476 >. ‘Toledo? U.4ieeeeee 23,002 

In each ease, the music enrollment was larger than that of 
any other subject. (41. 1912:98.) 

Seventy-one cities had paid supervisors of music in 1912, 
eleven being in Cincinnati; Cleveland, Columbus, Hamilton and 
Troy each had two; Toledo had. three. The average highest 
salary was $165, being in Cincinnati; Akron next, paid $160; 
twenty-four cities paid from $100 to $150 per month, the rest 
being just below that sum, only two falling below $50. Of the 
villages, two hundred and fifty-seven had special teachers, the 
average wages per month being $10 to $75, two as high as $100, 
one at $75; $50 to $60 was the average. (41. 1912:204.) 

The school report for 1918 gives the number of supervisors in 
the cities at seventy-eight, and in the districts as sixty; whereas 
Patterson’s American Educational Directory makes the total 
number sixty-one, the report makes the total number one 
hundred thirty-eight in 19138, or a year before the directory. 
The one probably considers only specialists, the other including 
all who dabble in the subject. (41. 1913:216. 495.) 

Uniform examination questions for county teachers’ examina- 
tions for special high school certificates are prepared under the 
direction of the state school commissioner, and sent out from 
his office in accordance with section 7819 of the General Code. 
Those for 1912 were as follows: 
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1. State definitely all the advantages and disadvantages you 
see in teaching music in the elementary schools. (Your 
answer should show that you have studied the question.) 

2. Explain the condition you find in schools where music has 
been neglected. (The attitude of pupils, deficiencies in 
voices, etc.) 

3. Why is a knowledge of acoustics necessary to the teacher 
of music? What is the range of sound vibrating per 
second? (Minimum and maximum.) 

4, What is an octave? Write the consecutive ratios of the 
diatonic scale from C to C. 

5. What is a chord? Harmony? Do any three alternate 
tones form a chord? Explain. 

6. What is a cadence? A half cadence? A deceptive 
cadence? 

7. Explain by several examples your understanding of 
modulation. 

8. For what do the following abbreviations stand? And., 

he Ebb., D. S. Tin., 4 tte, 8va and Pizz. (41. 1912: 

The supervisor of music of Columbus, Ohio, got out a splendid 
pamphlet on public school music in 1912, including all grades 
and through the high school. It is called the Teacher’s Music 
Manual. The discussion on the object of school music and the 
teachers preparation are well worth the reading. As summed 
up, the object is “‘to create a love for wholesome music among 
the masses”. Under the teacher’s preparation, the fact is em- 
eres that to be able to sing or to be a musician is not enough, 

ut that a special training must be taken, and that music must 
be subject to the same pedagogical principles as other studies. 

(42. 1912:5,6.) 

The year 1910 is marked by great activity in the school 

music of Indiana. According to the ruling of the 

INDIANA board of education, vocal music must be taught 

twelve weeks in normals. In the uniform course of 
study for elementary schools, the aid of music is set forth very 
clearly, and consists of these points: The aim is to develop 
character, and music does what no other subject can do. It has 
the same psychological reason for being on the curriculum as 
literature. Three phases must be emphasized: Ist, presentation 
of masterpieces; 2d, there must be a rational development of 
science; 3d, there must be systematic work in musical expression, 
that is, in composition. If well done, every community should 

have large choruses in allstages. (43. 1910:190,293.) 

This course is one prepared by a committee of the state 
teachers’ association, and has the germ of excellent teaching 
principles. 

The committee further said, that the special purpose of music 
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in public schools, is to give the pupil the power to sing by 
note music of ordinary difficulty, and the taste to enjoy the 
best music in the world. It divides into two lines: 1st, teaching 
music reading. Music is based on scientific principles which 
must be presented scientifically. Individuals and not the class 
should be the teacher’s care. Introduce a new principle only 
after the majorite know the old. Present time and tune separ- 
atelv, and progress side oy side <hrnugnhout the course. The 
teacher must not sing with the class in sight singing; she may 
sing for them. Exercises written by the teacher on the board 
are valuable. Insist on good smooth tone. The following rules for 
song singing were given: (a) attack, (b) distinct phrasing, 
(c) enunciation, (d) quality of tone. 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS. 


The teacher must prepare her lesson. There should be 
occasional ear training exercises and frequent written work. 

The technical part of the lesson should be in two parts: 
(1) tone drill, two or three minutes (tones and intervals); (2) in- 
dividual work two or three minutes; (8) drill on the principles 
of time and tune, using the book or board, changing key often, 
and working on what the class does not know. Review often. 
If the time is hard make it easy. Such are the main features of 
the points advocated by this committee, many pages being 
devoted to a careful explanation. The work for each grade is 
then gone into in detail through the eighth, and leaves little to 
be desired for the weak teacher, not sure of her musical founda- 
tion. (48. 1910:190,193.) 

These remarks of the 1910 report pertain to high school 
requirements in music. The vitality of the course is determined 
by three factors: Ist, attitude of students toward the subject; 
2d, musical material; 3d, the teacher. Select music with good 
strong words, avoid the commonplace, but have songs pleasing 
to pupils, use variety and sharp contrast. Unison et are good 
to emphasize unity. Part songs educate the sense of harmony. 
Do not work too long on one difficulty. If a song drags, drop it. 
in taking up a new song, it is wise to sing it through without 
stopping, to give a chance to grasp the whole. Plan to start a 
new song every other lesson at least. It is important that each 
feel the rhythm. Let pupils count for the teacher while she 
plays. Keep the voice placing good. Besides good vocal music, 
pupils should become acquainted with some instrumental master- 
pieces. Utilize pupils who play in this. A few words may be 
said about the piece and composer. In conclusion, it is the 
pupil, and not the subject which should be the teacher’s chief care. 
(43. 1910:239.) 
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The following training for teachers is suggested, in the 1910 
report: 

Class A. Twelve weeks, music daily, no outside preparation. 

B. Twenty-four weeks, music daily, no outside prep- 
aration. 

C. One hundred eight weeks, with twelve of vocal 
music. 

High school work in accredited schools. Music in the amount 
of one hour per week for six terms. (48. 1910:293.) 

The examination for a supervisors’ license includes arithmetic, 
grammar, United States history, physiology, scientific temper- 
ance, geography, reading, writing, spelling, literature, science of 
education, drawing and music, (or an examination for common 
school.) If not a high school graduate, the candidate must be 
examined in literature, composition, arithmetic, United States 
history, physiology and scientific temperance. If no normal 
training, the applicant can offer one year or more work in an 
approved school of music. The grade must be 85% or more. 
(48. 1910:323.) 

The appended questions were the sets given as indicated: 


FOR COUNTY AND STATE COMMON SCHOOL LICENSE. 


What is a major scale? A chromatic? 
Where do the half steps come in the major scale? 
What is a perfect cadence? Illustrate. 
Write four measures in 3/4 time. 
What is an accidental? 
Define bar, measure, rhythm, flat, accent. 
What is the value of singing and of musical instruction in the school? 
What is the meaning and use of asharp? A flat? A natural? 
(43. 1911 and 1912:325.) 


FOR COUNTY AND STATE HIGH SCHOOL LICENSE. 


peg ob eimad ini a 


Compare Beethoven and Chopin in regard to style, form, aim, and 
eneral character. 
efine tempo rubato, movement, phrasing, syncopation, staccato. 
What is a symphony? Name three great symphonies and their com- 
posers. 
Write an eight measure melody in 4/4 time, and harmonize it for 
four voices, in the style of a choral hymn. 
Explain. the use and meaning of the following terms in regard to 
singing: covered tone, chest tone, head tone, falsetto, register. 
What is meant by the expression, tempered scale? 
What is the difference in character between vocal and instrumental 
music? In what century do we first find independent instrumental 
music? 
8. Name five composers of the nineteenth century, and one composition 


of each. 
(43. 1911-12:313.) 


The questions for state teachers’ life certificate are similar 
to the above, and may be found in the indicated reference. 
(43. 1911-12:313.) 


by Fo adits sible ot noe Fs 
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A general survey through reports of county superintendents 
runs as follows: 

In Cass county, music is part of the regular township in- 
stitute work. A number of towns have joint institute work. 

(43. 1911-12:197.) 

Music has been introduced in Howard county in consolidated 
schools under supervisors, with a uniform course for district. 
schools. (45. 1911-12:218.) 

Laporte county has put eight supervisors in the high schools, 
which supplies all but two. (48. 1911-12:227.) 

In Montgomery county, “music is being taught systemat- 
ically where it can be done effectively. Parents are requesting 
oe be taught as an essential and not as a frill.” (48. 1911-12: 

Morgan county added music, and found that it pleased the 
patrons. (48. 1911-12:236.) 

The Parke county superintendent said music had been put 
in five graded schools, and would possibly be required in all 
graded schools. (48. 1911-12:241.) 

All of the White county schools have music, while several 
township schools have special teachers. In another year, more 
specialists are expected to be employed. (48. 1911-12:266.) 

That results will follow such unusual state activity is to be 
expected. Indiana has been given considerable space, since it 
presents such a strong type, and is highly representative of 
western spirit in stage of transition. The prominence has not 
been given through any idea that it is the leading state along this 
line of work, as that is a matter where no accurate judgment is 
yet possible. | 

The Illinois school report for 1908 to 1910 presents a peculiar- 

ity which is more noticeable than in any of the preced- 
ILLINOIS ing reports. Fifty institutes make mention of work 

in music presented by specialists, which would indicate 
that this state is making a feature of such form of education. 
Combination of subjects (which is shown as a strong specialty of 
this division of states in the supervisors’ report, page 63) is 
brought out definitely. Thirty-two supervisors are spoken of as 
giving county institute work. Two combine manual training 
and music, two instruct in music and drawing, one in music, 
reading and physical training, one in geography, reading, gram- 
mar and music. The report shows also the tendency for one 
teacher to travel from one institute to another in nearby towns. 
(44. 1908-9:74,75,76,77,79,81,82. 1909-10:198—all ref.) 

The working out of the combination problem means greater 
efficiency in the institute work, financial economy, and more 
tendency to uniformity, since one teacher carries the same 
methods to several towns the same season, diffuses them at once 
among the teachers, and hence among the school children the 
following year. 
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Twenty-two colleges, seminaries and universities had music 
upon the curriculum in 1909 and 1910. (44. 1909-10:878.) 
Northwestern University has the reputation of having one of the 
best public school music departments, and turns out many 
teachers. (44. 1910-12:379.) 

Music requires one out of eighteen credits for county school 
training certificates. For anormal diploma, one-half to one of the 
twenty-four credits is devoted to “singing in the grades”. The 
Eastern Illinois State Normal has music in the second year, the 
Northern Illinois State Normal employs a teacher with an 
assistant. ‘The Southern Illinois State Normal has the same 
provision. Chicago Normal School has a chair of music. (44. 
1910-12:535—all ref.) 

The University of Illinois School of Education held a high 
school conference in 1911, and ten pages in the proceedings are 
devoted to the efforts made in behalf of music. A call was made 
to assemble the supervisors of the state in the hope of perfecting 
a permanent organization, in order to standardize music as astudy. 
A committee had been appointed to investigate music in the 
high schools of the state. This body found that music was taught 
in about 65% of the high schools, and a much larger per cent in 
the grades. The work was not uniform, and little or no credit 
was given. In nearly every instance, the supervisors reported 
examination at least twice a year. (45.) | 

The same conference met in 1912 very successfully, and at 
this meeting, standardization of the high school music was given 
a prominent place. (46. 1912:179.) 

The township clerks of Michigan made this report concerning 

the number of districts in which music was taught. 
MICHIGAN A few other studies are given, with three consecutive 
years shown. 
1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 
1,414 


Se a 1,495 1,510 : 
| Ok 7,102 7,087 7,165 
Civil Government.............. 6,180 6,273 6,494 
EEE DCG sc aisles cs 00 s.00 8 7,084 7,072 7,111 
cee os chs de e's viet @: 7,032 6,998 7,052 
i a 5,272 5,485 5,074 
UNIS cis wfc dh c's os eee aos 5,472 5,451 5,645 
ET fe 5 ps’ o'ela' ete 0's 6,980 6,971 7,013 
NEM te SPs aaa aaa e 8 b's 7,100 7,036 7,106 
United States History........... 6,910 6,832 6,911 
EL eS a 391 469 613 
Domestic Science............... 280 521 395 
Re eo ee as iafee's ce kee 441 


436 381 
(47. 1910-11:185. 1911-12:187. 1912-13:196.) 
REPORT OF MUSIC IN INCORPORATED CITES AND TOWNS, 
1910-11 1911-12 eae 


Vocal music taught.............. 182 193 
MPMUEMIC LUCY... 00006 ccacccess 158 82 107 
MEE TEE TOCOTOG «0.05 leh c Se ele oe 52 
RIOR See. ies oY fiche tela ca #2 102 72 2 
(47. 1910-11:238. 1911-12:259. 1912-13:259.) 
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REPORT OF NUMBER OF MUSIC TEACHERS TO A TOWN. 


1910-11 1911-12 1912-13 
Orie teacher eet dat ek ek enacce 38 39 46 


TM CORCMATS ho cytes itt hin tee a a 3 

FISIE TOR CHER ii ay becouse dcereleee ates s 38 34 29 
No special teacher..............6- 26 30 a 
Three-tenths teacher............. -- 1 en 
One-fourth teacher. .......6...005 0 TF 1 
Seven-tenths teacher............. «. ry is 


T wo-fiftnd teachers. vo css 6 ce bate Abbe Bee 1 
(47. 1910-11:266. 1911-12:235. 1912-13:290.) 


The following statistics were made out from the commis- 
sioner’s report for 1911 to 1912 and 1912 to 1918, and include a 
report of the schools where music was taught. 


Counties Number of schools Enrollment 
1911-12 1912-138 1911-12 1912-13 
Alahenia yy Pye vane bene 6 6 1,002 1,162 
bE e Nag: Sir WBN OR) ey cory oe a x =" 104 ais 
Bader hoYols beige la Oh S| ie neh 1 he 170 Eid ok 
Casnouni a civ wrwes ses 6 vie 300 ae 
CHarlevorrin eee en Lh, 2 yas: 200 
Cheboygan...........- 6 6 450 537 
Lovie see ious cue 4 4 415 480 
el ORCI NIE eae a ok oe 2 Aras 150 
WERERINS Oe ce ald eset ets 1 ee 165 
DA OROSTA eae or 4 4 225 225 
Oakiandeee ie ee. 1 1 300 3800 
Oise O elo a ee. eS firs 1 cael 140 
PS GRAS tip sa orete oh) oe al Pan tate 1 60 
Muskegon jailing sic cp hare 1 80 
orate: Witenes 29 29 2,966 2,499 


The Wisconsin reports for 1911 to 1912 make no mention of 
music, although the Wisconsin teachers’ association, 
WISCONSIN which met at Milwaukee, gave considerable space in 
its proceedings to a paper on “ Principles of Scientific 
Management Applied to Teaching Music in the Public School’’. 
(51. 1910-12:121.) The article dealt intelligently with the 
matter of applying the same scientific principles of eliminating 
waste, as are applied in factories and industries. 
The sentiments of Superintendent Cary are expressed in a 
paper clipping, where his words are quoted, to the effect that 
experience has shown Wisconsin that credit should be given in 


high schools for private music lessons under outside teachers. — 


The same article speaks of musical instruction in the schools, but 
gives no information as to the extent of such study. 

The state as a whole has forty listed supervisors, eleven of 
whom teach drawing as well. (495.) 

Music had become a settled fact on the curriculum of the 
Milwaukee schools by 1909. It was in all the elementary schools, 
but not in the high school. (52. 1909:34.) 
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The board of regents of state normal schools voted twenty 
weeks of vocal music, to be taught in the normals from Sept. 
1909, including the course for high school graduates. (49. 
1908 :96.) 

Minnesota reports make this statement concerning normal 

work. ‘“‘The common schools are giving increased 
MINNESOTA attention to music. The normals, in order to main- 

tain their position of leadership, and to supply the 
increasing demand for competent teachers of these newer branches 
of study, must provide additional instruction to this end. An 
urgent demand is made that the public schools, rather than 
special technical schools should provide instruction in these 
newer branches.” (52. 1911-12:108.) Music has been put in 
the Minnesota normals, so the state superintendent wrote. (395.) 

As to what extent music is taught in the schools, the report 
does not specify. The directory of the Minneapolis public schools 
says that “elementary teachers shall be examined in music.” 
The school corps has four special music teachers. A course is 
outlined for all the grades. (54. 1913-14:39.) 

The state has forty-six supervisors listed this year, eight of 
whom teach drawing, and one domestic science. (495.) 

Reports for Iowa give little information upon the subject. 

The 1912 directory makes no mention of music. Yet the 
IOWA normal schools furnish ample material in such courses. 

The State Teachers’ College has a music department, 
grown to such proportions, that there is not enough room for it. 
(56. 1910:28.) The State University has a school of music, the 
senate having a music board. (56. 1910:78.) Of the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts enrollment of 
2,637 students, sixty-nine were music students in 1910. The 
school grants an artists’ diploma in music. (56. 1910:210.) 

The examination for uniform county certificate has an hour 
set apart for an examination in “elements of vocal music’’. 
(57. 1911-12:98.) 

The Jowa State College has 141 unclassed students in music 
out of a total of 2,307. (56. 1912:349.) 

The normals all show the same general activity, and have 
compulsory training. 

Evidence of considerable teaching is shown by the fact that 
the state has sixty supervisors this year. Eleven teach drawing, 
one combines sewing. (495.) 

Correspondence shows that Iowa has recognized music in 
the schools for ten years, and that it is taught in all the grades 
and high schools. (396.) 

The musical activity in the schools of Missouri gives it special 

prominence in this line of education in the middle 
MISSOURI west, and may probably be attributed to the influence 
of larger towns. The table below gives an estimate 
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of the number of high school students studying music for several 
successive years. 


1st class 2d class 3d class Unclassed Total 


BA Re Bee a 9,606 553 231 345 10,735 

LOTS EG a er 9,058 439 anf 564 10,280 

1918 MCP ens 9,517 309 353 10,509 

(57. 1911: 145. 658. 1912:186,194, 200, O14. 1913 :362,370,376,392.) 

Towns reporting _ Towns reporting Mere 

music no music mention 

1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 

ist class Hy Siri as as 46 55 93 96 Sa 
ART ETIO Wo Bb pee tes 8 12 9 45 39 
SO Class HS ours ae ey 6 9 vif 72 

Unclassed oe eo we RG 


215 ie 261 215 
(57. 1912:186,194,200,214.  1913:362,370,376,392.) 


The figures below give the number of high school pupils 
studying music for seven years: 


1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
7,800 7,506 9,757 9,008 10,735 19,280 10,609 
(57. 1911:145. 19138:351.) 


The following high school table gives a comparison of the 
number in music courses with other school studies, and for a 
period of seven years, affording also the statistical growth for 
that period of time. 


—-— 


. 

















1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 ;} 1913 


a | er ee | ee | eee | Se | | 


pA ETT SBR A es 7,800) 7,506] 9,757) 9,008) 10,735) 10,291} 10,609 — 
Mathematica algebra. . oe ens pees 21,421) 23,120 ogres 24,083} 23,658 © 

















‘American history........ 2,6 2,8 3; 3,9 911 
CHEMISEE YS See ast 2,231! 2,187] 2,393} 2,411] 2,372 

BPTINAN Oe ns 3,818} 3,915} 4,085 4,372 
MOPON CD eter rulecahe waetaed it ie eer iahe alot ohana 731 652 538 1... 
DITA WITE ore ee ie 4,390} 5,001} 3,670 


2,775 2,565 3,377 3,566 ; 


(57. 1912:269. 1913:351.) _ 


The normal schools show very favorable signs of musical 
growth. This quotation was taken from the 1911 report of the 2 
First District Normal School at Kirkville. ‘‘ Music gains notice- 
ably in numbers and quality of work. It begins to produce 
marked effects in the public schools of northeast Missouri. 
music festivals, held in April, are a great stimulus to publi 
school music. In April, 1912, our chorus of sixty men and 
women will give, with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
‘Faust’ in concert form. This will be the fourth annual joint 
musical festival with the same company. It becomes easiet 
year by year to have high class music. In the summer of 1911 
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the music department gave ‘Pinafore’ on the lake. The ship 
built for the purpose cost $400. Only two rehearsals were allowed. 
The performance was very popular, and a snug sum was cleared.” 
The other four normals show about the same activity. (57. 
1911:350,355,358,360,362. 1912:425,427.) 


The summer session of the Missouri State University, 1911, 
had this enrollment in its courses: 


MMO cs coos wks de 62 Gymnasium......... 61 

MMT es. vi caaie dix ons 20 TRGB y eae cia 50 

Os SE a 43 Theory of teaching. . .42 
Paychology #..:; 6/44... 49, etc. 


The total attendance was 492. Music was one of the most 
popular subjects. (57. 1911:350.) 

The following appears in the superintendent’s report of 1911: 
“A person holding a diploma of graduation from an institution 
having membership in the ‘Missouri College Union’, or from an 
institution of equal rank in another state, or from a professional 
school of high rank that prepares teachers of music, drawing, 
manual training, domestic economy, or physical culture and 
expression, may receive a five-year certificate, after an experience 
of twelve months, by passing in pedagogy, psychology, and four 
elementary subjects, to be selected by the examiner. After 
forty months’ experience, this may become a life certificate, by 

assing in Missouri school system and history of education.” 
(57. 1911:309.) 

The following table shows the normal school attendance of 

Missouri in 1911 and 1912: 


Warrens-| Cape i 








Spring- 
Kirkville} burg /|Girardeau| field |Maryville| Total 
1911)1912!1911/1912/1911)}1912'1911)1912/1911/1912)1911/1912 
i CE ae 250] 300} 254] 355} 1387] 126] 245] 281) 66} 88] 952)1150 
penpared with| somje of |the 1 Hater st cliasse|s) 
Arithmetic. .... 110}.. 20)... 32}. AN ALE ae oe CE RE Seer Bae 7: 8 a 
Literature...... PER SIG PP Bth oe Vert} 128h ol B77 Le 





Drawing is the only subject which has a higher total, being 
989, the rest fall far below this number. This is the case, even 
though music study is still optional. (57. 1911:368. 1912:482. 
397.) 


Missouri has special stimulus from St. Louis, where school 
music is excellent. ‘There were seven supervisors in 1910 to 
1911, and eight in 1911 to 1912. The grade teacher receives a 
salary of $2,300. The associate gets $1,100 the first year, $1,200 
the second, $1,300 the third, $1,400 the fourth, until it reaches 
$1,500 in the fifth year. 
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The St. Louis schools have very efficient instruction in music 
and appreciate its benefits to the utmost. Concerts and public 
exercises are emphasized. The following high school table shows 
the very unusual activity along this line, and certainly brings 
out the practical side of the art. 


VOLUNTARY MUSIC CLUBS, ST. LOUIS HIGH SCHOOLS 
Soldan has 2 organizations appearing 32 times. 
43 


Central 

McKinley 3 7 
Yealman 4 3 
Sumner 3 ? 


Soldan high has also an orchestra of seventeen boys and ten 
girls appearing 14 times, and a mandolin club appearing 11 
times during the year. (58. 1912-18:1938.) The students have 
the privilege of appearing in many concerts with the St. Louis 


Symphony Orchestra. In three years, 1,800 high school and, 


1,700 grammar pupils have sung in these concerts, with only’ 
two rehearsals each. The choral club of Yealman gave “ Pina- 
fore’. (58. 1912-13:193.) 

Assistant Superintendent Collins said, “‘It is doubtful whether 
there is any study whose mental and spiritual reactions are 
greater than those of music in its various aspects. Probably 
there is no other subject in the high school in which so many 
participate, and in which so many earn a living. A way should 
be found where work can be estimated toward graduation. A 
talented music pupil will not sacrifice music for education.” 

The above shows that Missouri is making adequate oppor- 
tunities where finances allow. The added list of questions was 
used for state examination in 1912. 


Define: sharp, time, beat, triple, octave. 

Why should music be taught in the public schools? 

Write what you know about the child voice, the adolescent, the 
adult voice. 

Write fully concerning your education in music. 

Define and write the principle characters and signs representing 
power. 

Define: allegro, bar, ritardando, andante, staccato. 

Write some simple melody and then transpose it. 

Name ten great musicians, and write a biography of one of them. 
What are the means of increasing or decreasing the values of notes 
and rests? 

Do you favor any particular course of readers? Why? 

Illustrate and define: staff, flat, double flat, and natural. How 
may a staff be enlarged? 

What is the meaning of key? Key signature? How can we tell the 
key when the signature is in sharps? 

What is a scale? How many distinct kinds are in use in our modern 
system of music? Write on the staff the A major scale. 

Define: time, pulse, beat, triplet, sextriplet. Illustrate the time 
signatures in general use. ; 

Define and write the principle signs and characters representing 
power. 


en ee ee 


et 
205 3 


a ee 
Po we N 
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16. Define and illustrate: bar, double bar, brace, slur. 

17. Place on the staff the following intervals, each in a different key: 
Perfect unison, perfect octave. 

18. Define anthem, interlude, opera, prelude, oratorio. 

19. Write the D major scale and show how the d minor scale may be 
found from it. (57. 1912:353.) 


The late school reports of North Dakota make no mention of 
music in the schools. One reference was found 

NORTH DAKOTA in 1912, to the effect that ‘‘special certificates 
55.) may be issued to teach music”. (59. 1910-12: 


The directory for this year gives the number of supervisors 
as ten, so that the larger towns are possibly provided for in this 
respect. There is no indication, however, of any great interest. 
aoe om have some recognition of it in the curriculum. 

The following school law passed the 1909 legislature of South 

Dakota: “Be it enacted by the legislature of 
SOUTH DAKOTA the state of South Dakota, Sec. 252. (a) The 
elements of vocal music, including, when prac- 
tical, singing of simple music by note, shall be taught in all the 
‘ie blic schools of South Dakota. (b) Music shall be taught by 
truction in all of the state normal schools, and the minimum 
requirement of graduates from such schools must be at least 
two hours per week for one school year. (c) In all graded schools, 
the word ‘graded’ is intended to mean all schools having two 
or more grades. Instruction in music shall be given by an 
instructor qualified to teach the rudiments of music. The in- 
structor may be a teacher of one of the departments who is 
Seana gt to teach this subject. (d) In the country schools con- 
ucted by a single teacher, the elements of music, notation by 
vocal and blackboard drill in connection with the teaching of 
simple songs, shall be taught. But no teacher shall be refused a 
certificate, or his grade lowered, on account of his inability to 
instruct or sing. (e) It shall be the duty of the county super- 
intendent to have taught annually, in the normal institute, the 
elements of vocal music by, some competent person, for at least 
twenty minutes each day”. Approved Feb. 18, 1909. (61. 
1909 :43,77.) 

Below i is given the 1912 report of the city high school teachers 

of music, with salaries and time of service: 


City Salary Years in position 

WN el-3 00 (-)-) $1,150 4 Music 
ea 495 1 

OE ee 630 2 
MN, ok oc a d's 585 1 
Deadwood............ 810 4 

Meer etre, ..........-. 630 2 Music and drawing 
Nos is 5 be 0'e 607 2 Music and drawing 


City Salary Years in position 

1 i DR iy teas ky) 1,350 10 Music 

Rapid City........... 675 1 Music and drawing 
SIU CLES ion tan cue aap ais 1,100 .. Music 

WABELODG fea sc be eeleers 563 1 Music and English 
STUPSIS eie wate ties 640 1 Music 

Vermillionss, 233 ore, 585 3 
Watertown........... 720 1 

Wanktone oe ee wwe, & 630 i 


(60. 1910-12:79.) 


The list of universities, colleges, normals and academies 
having a music department is so large, that it is worth noting, 
also the music percentage of the total attendance: 


Total Music 
attendance department 
Augustand College, osc. scue ce ces te eae 216 25 
Coliibis Colleges oie ss so. oa eee cee 59 3 
Dakota Wesleyan University............. 429 160 
Biiteka Coleve sy. 008 Cos one ae 45 gf 
Freeman College poo. ce. ssc oie bes ee 95 40 
Huron College 220. iris Bread eee 343 113 
Lutheran Normal sso i. lid aaie ane 174 6 
Northern Normal and Industrial School... .475 fg 
Presentation ‘Academy. . 2 .0):055.s den ee 25 
Redfield College ooisie.... 8. 7c eee 126 49 
School of Mines | . Ji. sins sve se 64 ae 
Sioux’ Falls College.) 0.3. lA eee 186 51 
State College of Agric. and Mechanic Arts. .518 49 
State Normal (Spearfish)................. 490 oe 
State Normal (Springfield)............... 185 75 
St, Mary's Academy......)5.)s ¢osie se eee 110 20 
University of South Dakota.............. 418 76 
Ward Academy. 02.6 Sci. cee ener 125 50 
Wessington Springs Academy............. 129 35 
Yankton College. 25:5) o55 Woe ie eee 285 123 
(60. 1912:90.) 


The conditions in this state are very promising, not only 
from the preceding statistics, but as shown in correspondence 
with the state superintendent, which is given in the total tabula- 
tion, page 46 of this thesis. 

Conditions in Nebraska do not favor the growth of public 

school music. Normals give only one hour each 
NEBRASKA week for one semester, which is not adequate for the 

preparation required to do the work. Much of the 
work has been done by pupils from private institutions and 
conservatories, with many failures, since the teachers have no 
academic and pedagogical training, and, consequently, are not 
in touch with school problems. Furthermore, the west in general 
has not awakened to the fact that this work requires greater 
specialization and more teaching ability than any other subject 
on the curriculum, if the work is to be anything but a mere 
pretext. The teaching of music is intangible, and hence elusive, 
which increases the difficulties very much. The middle west 
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has not gotten beyond the belief that a performer is unquestion- 
ably a teacher. Such is seldom the case. 

Nebraska has not realized the combination plan or teachers’ 
preparation in two or more subjects, which has been followed by 
the North Central Division, and which seems to be a good 
solution where finances are an issue. The salaries are very low, 
and the result is poor teachers with poor preparation. In fact, 
many of the salaries are not self-supporting, but are drawn by 
some resident of the community. The table below gives the 
salaries and number of supervisors in the state this year: 


13 towns $100 to $200 per year 12 towns $600 to $700 per year 
15 200 300 5 700 800 


14 300 400 2 800 900 
5 400 500 2 900 1000 
8 500 600 3 1000 2000 


Seventy-nine towns list supervisors, a little above the actual 
number, since a few teach in more than one place. Only five 
have combination with domestic science, and but two with 
drawing. In both cases not increasing the salaries much, since 
the subjects take little specialization, and are given for the most 
part, with scant preparation. (68. 64. 1914:76. 495.) The 
combination will necessarily have to be made in required sub- 
jects, if the teaching is to become sufficiently lucrative to entice 
capable teachers. 

The directory shows $36,182 as the total amount spent in 
this state for the past year. When one takes into consideration 
the fact that Lincoln spends approximately $45,000 yearly for 
private instruction in the grades, the above amount seems in- 
adequate. This condition exists in general over the state, where 

rivate instruction is often even more per capita than in Lincoln. 
he average supervisor’s salary over the state is $458; omitting 
the two largest towns, Lincoln and Omaha, the average falls to 
i014) This sum is practically below a living salary. (64. 

State provision is made whereby private work may receive 
credit, but the requirements are beyond the teaching ability in 
all but a few large towns, while the credit is so small that few 
eare to earn it. (64. 1914:76.) 

A few mentions are made in the 1910 school report. The 
1912 report has this extract: ‘Legislation in the teaching of 
music is needed in all schools of the state. After July 1, 1915, 
all teachers should be required to pass an examination in the 
rudiments of music.” (69. 1910—all ref. 1912:X.) 

The above legislation could hardly be possible at the present 
time; since preparation in private institutions costs about 
double in one year the expense of a full university course, at the 
present salary, it would then require about two years to earn 
what was spent in preparation. 
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While the Kansas school reports make no mention of music 
in the schools, the course of study for graded schools 
KANSAS _ has the outlined work for the eight grades, with sug- 
gestions as to the teaching. (66. 1914:128. 65. 1909- 
10:53. 1911. 12:52,69.) 
From the state superintendent it was learned that music is 
generally in all the grades, but not in all the high schools. 
in other states, stress is being placed upon the subject. The 
large city centers are provided with excellent specialists in this 
line. All but third grade county certificates require music 
rimingitees and this has been the case for about four years. 
As to the possible per cent of schools offering such work, 
there is no clue, since reports have not been sent in. 
A large portion of the state is rural, the large cities being 
clustered about the Missouri river to the east, the stimulus of 
larger cities being thus remote from most of the population. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


In Montana, every school that provides for music has a 

special teacher. The subject is recognized, and pro- 

MONTANA visions being made to care for the training of the 

teachers. The reports contain this quotation: “The 

growth of Montana has induced the authorities to establish a 

conservatory of music upon the broadest art basis, and modelled 

after the foremost American and European institutions. Courses 

in voice, piano, violin, harmony, counterpoint, composition and 
analysis. are given.’ 

The public school music course includes sight reading, musical 
history, harmony, teaching note songs, child voice and directing. 

The Montana Normal has two years of public school music, 
taught by a teacher from the public schools of Buffalo, New 
York. (67. 1910:17,18,152,154.) 

The College of Montana at Deer Lodge has a school of music, 
with instruction in piano, voice and violin leading to certificate, 
diploma or bachelor of music degree. 

The 1912 report says, ‘Custer county has added music, art, 
domestic science, manual training and commercial work at Miles 
City schools in the past four years. The teachers must be normal 
graduates with two years’ experience in grade schools. The high 
school teachers must be college or university graduates of two 
years’ experience.” (67. 1912:7,61,107.) : 

All normals have thirty-six weeks’ training in music. (401. 

Half the supervisors of Montana teach both music an 
Crawing. (495.) | 
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As early as 1903, the Manual of the Public Schools in Cheyenne 

had work outlined for the grades. Educational Music 

WYOMING Readers 1, 2 and 8 were used up to the eighth grade. 

Patriotic and other songs were introduced in the 

eighth, while there was no mention of music in the high school. 
(68. 1908.) 

For real educational conditions, the reader is referred to the 
Wyoming report of the normal school section in this thesis, 
page 87. They are not conducive to the best results. 

Seven cities contain a fourth of the population, and the rest 
attend one-roomed rural schools. The superintendent was unable 
to give any information which would be authentic. Inference is 
that the seven towns offer the sum total of musical instruction 
given. (402.) 

The State Normal School and State Teachers’ College at 

Greeley have courses in music leading to a special 
COLORADO diploma, and a license to teach music in the public 
schools of Colorado. (69. 1911-12:147.) 

While no mention is made in the late report of musical work 
in the grades, the directory lists twenty-two supervisors for the 
state, five of whom are men. Four of the supervisors teach 
drawing as well. (495.) 

Mention is made of the work done by the high school chorus 
at the annual session of county superintendents at Denver. 
(69. 1911-12:26.) 

Aside from the above notices, there is nothing to be gleaned 
from the report. 

Colorado Springs gives this note in the Outline of Studies: 
“‘Among the questions receiving special attention from all 
educators, is the effect of the study of music mentally and physic- 
ally upon the child, based upon educational principles. Music 
has reached the point where it takes its place upon the curriculum. 
Scientific people have found the mental effect of music and 
arithmetic to be the same. A well mapped out grade course is 
given, with chorus work and study of folk songs, sketches of 
the lives of composers and their compositions, in the eighth 
sie The high school course has no music given. (69. 1907: 

In the city schools of New Mexico, music is generally in the 

grades and high school. (403.) The normal at 
NEW MEXICO East Los Vegas has a music department with 
twenty-two pupils. (70. 1910-12:79.) 

Six supervisors for the state are given in the directory. (495.) 

Music may be accepted to equal two units on professional 
certificates. (70. 1910-12:71.) 

As early as 1907, the Arizona school laws had this act as 

amended by the twenty-third legislative assembly. 
ARIZONA “Sec. 1. The board of trustees of any school district 
within the territory of Arizona is hereby authorized 
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and empowered to employ teachers of music and drawing, if 
they deem it for the best interest of their respective school 
districts so to do. 

“Sec. 2. That the said teachers of music and drawing shall 
not be required to pass an examination, and secure a certificate 

‘ authorizing them to teach in the public schools of the territory, 
as is required of other teachers.”” (71. 1907:58.) 

The same laws adopted the Modern Music Series for four 
years, or until 1911. (71. 1907:81.) 

As a matter of practice, vocal music is taught in practically 

all of the schools of Utah. Teachers are not required to 
UTAH pass an examination in music, yet school boards in- 

variably make it a point to secure one person competent 
to teach it. The normal graduates are qualified to teach it, as 
music is in the normal course. (404.) 

The following Beaver county plan is one worthy of mention. 
It is to have a special teacher of music and art, to travel about 
and give rural instruction, in order to keep the country standards 
up to those of the city. Where consolidated or county graded 
schools do not exist, this is a very happy condition for rural 
schools, and will tend to obliterate ignorance of the subject, 
when country children enter city high schools. Asarule, children 
from the country never entirely offset lack of under-training, in 
attempting to make up back work while carrying on full school 
study: C2. 1912 272.) 

For 1912, Davis county hired grade teachers who were 
proficient in music, for the school authorities felt that the sub- 
ject was neglected. (72. 1912:286.) 

The statistical report of the state superintendent shows the 
following conditions in music, as compared to other studies, at 
the end of 1911: 


Civil gov- — 


Psy: 
Music | Reading | Writing | Spelling choles Drawing] ernment 


Counties....... 47,616 | 59,864 | 59,242 | 59,211 | 17,922 | 56,749 5,089 
City schools 


Salt Lake City..| 16,695 | 18,145 | 16,805 | 16,805 | 13,069 | 15,617 1,213 





Ogden iis ay): 5,256 4,924 5,095 4,603 2,730 5,260 . 
PROVO ucla 1,988 1,988 1,988 1,988 548 1,988, |) 2:2 
LORRY iia s'i,(4 1,808 1,808 1,808 1,685 370 1,756 354 
Murray otic tis 2 936 936 936 936 151 986: fo ose 
otal. 74,299 | 87,165 | 85,874 | 85,228 | 34,790 | 82,306 6,709 











(72. 1912:815.) 
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At the end of 1912, conditions were as follows: 








Arith- 
Music | Reading | Writing | Spelling | metic | Drawing 
Cn 44,186 | 59,393 | 59,198 | 59,141 | 57,193 56,107 
City schools 

Salt Lake City..... 16,712 | 18,151 | 16,785 | 16,890 | 16,752 15,678 
fi 5,437 5,044 4,947 4,501 5,100 5,337 
Nae nse t's a's + 1,970 1,970 1,970 1,970 1,970 1,970 
[PY 2,014 2,014 2,014 1,863 2,014 1,601 
WAUPINVS Ses c es es. 985 985 985 985 985 985 
cS ae 71,304 | 87,557 | 85,894 | 85,350 | 84,014 81,678 











(72. 1912:19.) 


Music is practically in all the grades and high schools, 100% 
teaching the subject, and has been so taught for six 
NEVADA years. The study is taught throughout the normal 
course, and the latter has a conservatory in connection 
108 re school. Public school music is the phase emphasized. 
While no specific mentions are made in the late report, the 
appended note explains the attention given to musical study: 
“The reshaping of the school curriculum put in all forms of 
industrial training, manual training, domestic arts, agricultural 
courses, etc. A sort of Renaissance which caused a demand for 
better trained teachers and better salaries. Nevada has never 
been able to supply more than three-fifths of its teachers. There 
has been about twenty per cent increase in salaries in five years. 
There are comparatively few very poor teachers in Nevada.” 
Concerning the work of the institute, provisions were made 
for discussion of music, drawing, school hygiene, sanitation and 
play ground activity. This was done because ‘‘music and draw- 
ing tend to refinement of thought and taste, and make greater 
enjoyment in the home”. (78. 1911-12:22.) 
Music is recognized in all the schools of Idaho, but not 
required, and it is in both grades and high schools. The 
IDAHO normals have the subject taught in the course, while a 
conservatory is usually in connection with the school. 
Several references are made in the report to the work of the 
city schools. Barley public schools have the study in all grades, 
through the high school, and for a period of twenty-five minutes 
daily. Nampa schools speak of a band of sixteen members, and 
an orchestra of twelve in the fourth year of service. This remark 
was included in the report: ‘These organizations increase the 
interest, as well as attendance, give work at home during idle 
moments, and practice upon instruments.’”’ The same school 
had a chorus of seventy-five in 1912, as well as a girls’ and boys’ 
glee club, all under a special teacher. 
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The St. Marie’s public schools put in music in all grades, the 
fall of 1912. Two pianos were bought and musical appreciation 
courses installed. 

The Weisner public schools mention glee clubs, an orchestra, 
and a band. (74. 1911-12:72—all ref.) 

Music is a recognized branch of study in Washington, with a 

suggested time of twelve minutes in the grades, 
WASHINGTON high schools optional. Most grades teach it. 
Normals are required to teach it for one semester. 
A conservatory is run in connection with such schools. (407.) 

Music is required for all certificates except third grade, and 
has been since 1909. 

Private instruction is beginning to be credited in the high 
schools. (407.) 

The state reports give as an idea of educational progress, the 
widespread use of the Victor-Victrola, or other musical instru- 
ments in schools of all grades. 

The normals have always had music taught, some of them 
with facilities to do really professional work in training students. 
(75. 1911-12:12,33,41,43.) | 

The directory has eighteen supervisors for Washington. — 

An interesting feature of this state is that a very progressive 
board of education requested that a questionaire be sent out 
over Washington, in view of a plan for giving high school credit 
for private instruction in music. The circular sent out is in the 
nature of questions in regard to viewpoint, means of crediting 
successfully, and other pertinent inquiries upon the subject. 
The tabulated results are given in the section devoted to private 
music study. ' 

Conditions are very favorable for the development of school 

music in Oregon. Although optional, all the first class 
OREGON districts and many of the second class teach it. All 

high schools credit private lessons, allowing three 
credits out of fifteen to be made in this way. Thirty-six weeks of 
instruction are given in normals, public school music being the 
specialty. These schools do not support conservatories in Oregon. 
No examination is required for certification. (409.) 

Although school music is not mentioned in the 1909 to 1910 
reports, many notices appear of musical departments in connec- 
tion with colleges and universities. (77. 1909-10:97—all ref.) 
The 1910 to 1912 report has an extremely interesting article upon 
the attempt made to bring the school and the home into closer 
touch. A deep and widespread interest in agriculture, domestic 
science and manual training was created. ‘Teachers were asked 
to make recognition of work done in the homes, and thus estab- 
lish habits of home-making. Juvenile courts found that children 
must not be institutionalized so much, that they were not con- 
tented in a real home. Bulletins were issued suggesting some of 
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the ways to handle the problem. Some parents say their duties 
were reduced one-half. Effort was made to instill a dignity for 
labor. The first step was home credit. The second was more 
than surface knowledge, and a desire to become expert in the 
science of bread making, sewing, gardening, carpentering, etc. 

The industrial fairs codperated with the State Bankers’ 
Association, the latter furnishing a field worker and a steno- 
grapher. The Union Stock Yards also furnished a field worker. 
The state educational department managed the contest. All 
county superintendents, all newspapers and all ministers were 
written to, the latter being asked to preach sermons upon the 
subject. The agricultural college prepared a bulletin telling 
children how to raise vegetables, how to do handwork and other 
things, and distributed this to school children. All but one 
county participated. The prizes amounted to $20,000, and 
seventy-five thousand children exhibited, out of a total of one 
hundred twenty-five thousand. (77. 1910-12:V.) 

Such in brief was the awakening which took place in Oregon 
about two years ago, and resulted in the unusual crediting of 
private music study, even to the extent of a fifth of the high 
school period. 

Of any state report, this shows possibly the greatest ferment 
and almost dramatic activity in educational life. Such a move- 
ment is likely to bring about new adjustments, and institute 
great changes in educational thought. This is particularly so in 
newer states, unhampered by old tradition and set forms. 

The city conditions in some of the high schools are summed 
up as follows: 


Years ex- 


Town Subject Salary | perience Preparation 

es) Drawing and music| $900 2  |Goshen College of 
Music and Art 

SS 900 5 St. Louis University 

EEOTDAUIRIC. ccc sc clave ecccclesneceea Ferris Institute 

Applegate e's Drawing and music| 720 3 {Cornell and Chicago 

SE 810 5 |Chicago Conservatory 
of Music 

Elsmath Falls.|Music............ 1,066.66 2  jNorthwestern 

a ERI ONG Bl be oi. oc]: sine vo + 10 {Indiana Normal 

Washington 

High School...|/Music............ 400 25 , 

St. Johns...... Music (part time).| 3860 6 |Chicago Conservatory 
of Music 

Island City..../Music and drawing} 900 5 jAnn Arbor (Michigan) 
Conservatory 

The Dalles....|/Music and drawing} 900 3 {Indiana University 


While probably not a complete list, this table shows an 
average salary of $772.88 plus, as well as excellent preparation 
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on the part of the teachers, many of them being trained in eastern 
institutions. This point is very noticeable in the selection of 
teachers for western normals and universities, as will be shown 
in dealing with these phases later. The length of time in service 
shows that public school music teaching is becoming dignified 
enough to be an occupation. (78. 1915:61—all ref.) 

The following note is taken from the report of the Portland 
schools and is very interesting on account of the pedagogical 
principles involved: ‘‘The teaching of music is based upon the 
same principles as that of reading. First is the musical idea, 
then its representation in musical notation, and, lastly, calling 
up the idea by its representation, as found in experience of 
exercise and songs. Music holds as important a place in the 
training of the young as any other study. Early ear work is 
imitation, then comes powers of discrimination. Dictation exer- 
cises should be complete phrases. The first work of written 
music should be groups of notes. There should be a correspond- 
ence between the soul of the song, and the heart of the child. 
It is not always the singer who gets the best results.” (79. 
1911:245.) 

Music has been recognized in the schools of California since 

1879. At the present time, it is generally in all 
CALIFORNIA the grades and high schools, 100% taking the 

subject as a study. The normals require music 
throughout the course, and it is required in examination for 
certificates. (410.) 

Probably more than any other state, California has music 
upon an educational basis of high standard, which is to be 
expected, considering general educational conditions, and the 
abundance of resources. City schools have exceptionally good 
music, while rigid laws, and compulsory instruction in the 
normals, are bringing teachers up to the proper teaching standards. 

A large and wealthy tourist class who winter in the state, 
tends still more to increase funds, and to exact better work in 
the branches not usually emphasized. 


UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS. 


In 1907 (correspondence in master’s thesis), music was 

not usually taught in Alaska, but where found, it 

ALASKA was generally under the direction of the regular 
teachers. 

Sitka, however, had a music specialist in 1910, for five months, 
with a salary of $10 a month. The teacher came from Denver, 
where she had gone through the grades. Seventy-five children 
enrolled, and a beginning was made in note-work. (84.) 

For present conditions, a letter from the governor states that 
little attention is given to music, and that he ‘believed none of 
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the schools employ specialists in music, except, possibly, in a 
very limited way, in one or two of them. Such instruction as is 
given is dependent upon the inclination of the teacher.” In 
general, the governor stated that Alaska children are as fond of 
music as children in the United States. 

There are approximately twenty-five hundred children of 
rn age (six to twenty years) in the territory at the present 


e. 
As early as 1905, music was recognized in the principal cities 
of Porto Rico, and was compulsory. It was also 
PORTO RICO in the grades and high school in San Juan, and 
compulsory. 

Unless a grade teacher gave the subject, it was not taught in 
the interior, however. (Correspondence in master’s thesis.) 

The inhabitants are very fond of music, but the speaking 
voice is very harsh. Pianos are used in private homes, and the 
children study in the private Catholic schools. The finer sensibil- 
ities are crude, since they prefer a loud, noisy style and class of 
music. 

Rio Piedras has a music supervisor, and training is given 
through the eighth grade and into the high school. 

Every town has its plaza for band concerts. San Juan has a 
concert twice a week. An excellent military band is supported 
at San Juan, and an orchestral society exists. Santurcé likewise 
has its own band. 

Folk dancing, physical culture, play ground work and national 
songs are taught regularly. 

The university itself aims to teach singing. 

A stringency in finances has caused the curtailing of educa- 
tional expenses this year. Many teachers have been discharged, 
while the salaries have been cut a third, in some cases. All 
accessory studies have been set aside, and the arts have suffered. 
Possibly the condition is temporary. (412.) 

In the Philippines, grades I and II have singing, grades III 

and IV have music twenty minutes daily, 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS grades V, VI and VII have three half 

periods a week of twenty minutes each. 
The secondary course has no music. 

The teachers’ course has music for a half period in the gram- 
mar grade. (85.) 

_ Aseries of books are required in the list of texts used. 

The teaching of music is continued through the high school. 
Perhaps a half dozen specialists are employed, but no musical 
examinationis required. 

Music has been required about ten years. 

Manila has a symphony orchestra. The first program for 
1912 to 1913 included the overture “Der Freischiitz’’, and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. (86.) 
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DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER OF SUPERVISORS. 


Combinations with music 














Women} Men | Total 
Draw- | Dom. |Manual 
ing (|Science|Training|Writing 


North Atlantic Division 


a 26 3 29 AUNT NUS ory tity Gace Bade Re, a 
New Hampshire....... 16 8 24 BP Cae lt ee ib ws vies abe ys aie at 
ae 8 0 Per he rd OMA ONC Rae bain ESI Od Lele Bg Met 
Massachusetts........ 69 45 114 7 AE ere ay Wee a Serre eae a) ae 
Rhode Island......... 2 3 Be eat Se POLAT RR ln Oot, BEES 7s a 
memmmectiout.....,.... 17 13 30 gy Burbs veka D0 i Ana te Der ail SS 
Mey Ori... ....c. es. 99 12 111 = Bie Desh haat Rg tt ean 1 
New Jersey........... 17 10 RAT L Un See dae (Oe ne ER ria, va. ab Wea ae 
Pennsylvania......... 51 28 79 RUN Cin ae: 1 1 
South Atlantic Division 
Delaware...... Paget. 0 0 Oy fet caval Ya aaa Pane Ihe’ Ru Bara tah ote 
Th 3 1 CNT este OPE DL AU NEEE GERD gt es nba 
District of Columbia... 1 0 CBR SIN ETS NO ae BAR Tae LAU IN PUY pt 
TS igi cc .'.). 3 1 CEA eh ae eae OR bd NASI BUDA al he 
West Virginia......... 19 1 20 PAO EAE Ty ACE Md BUNA i 
North Carolina........ 10 0 Oe ee ci ul bitees eel one Pabakee N 
South Carolina........ 6 1 i 1 ea RORY OL WANT IEA in Pode AMC 
eo ge 28 4 ARS NS es IE Are TROY anid Dee ian ti 
SME 3S. o/c osc u's wo css 3 0 3 5H aL aad BAN Ni Ag eh gL 
South Central Division 
MOMUIEY 5.2.05... 13 5 LPR a Se NIE WL eth loiets se Peal ean tate 
Mennessee..........:. ‘ft vA 9 1 a Pave Scand psiper ym VG gan 
STE a. aes ose | 1 TNE RACE bea! ahaa ely) Pile > ehitlavap ayay oleate 
Mississippi........... 12 0 Leet tA eae Ween Laterscdara a bale gare ea 
emmipnig............. 8 0 8 BY EU teers (eum nts part Ov is 
Ee. ek tle a se 33 0 33 PME ya ye abe, bie Sree races ye quater, raul 
OT 4 4 8 Be Protea hree Dipset shite) ye!) beg 
SS 11 0 11 A Par is 6 LAAT er ae a ae 
North Central Division 
ee 24 37 GPa tg hey bao se er oer aay 1 
a 45 12 57 7 Cie tkuradets oe 1 
5 65 8 73 ea Me avy Ae Tas ehas SVN IA Phe Ome 4 
ST 79 3 82 ee iae Ok oa a a EER Pap AN 
meeecnmininn, ........... 38 »/ 40 PER aaah oon Nota ttn ent 
Seem ws 42 4 46 8 1 Kya hd Peat eg RT I tan A 
I 55 5 60 ORK SE Ga tea PU Tuten e Bree Leni gt 
a rat 1 28 Py MLLT APE UP AL Oy Caiuin at Mee yo 
North Dakota........ 10 0 10 Pat ea Tec cee Peale a els 
South Dakota......... 16 1 17 ADE Fp Oe teet Loan Wag ng et 1 
a 74 10 84 6 Bae ice Webi ane tats Pu Sigua ye 
a 22 2 24 4 WA Pate um al ye ey 
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DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER OF SUPERVISORS.—(Cont’d) 











Combinations with musie 









Women} Men | Total 
Draw- | Dom. |Manual 
ing |Science|Training|Writing 
Western Division 
Montana oy eet 9 0 9 A es pele sk is wa. ho ee 
WVOMmiIng sofas Seely 4 1 BL i oe ee ene 
Colorado 2 oy ae 17 5 22 ye re) Pee Be 
New Mexico.......... 6 0 6 rT eR AE Arad aay Sane eS 
AMSONA Coyle ut alls 8 0 8 1 Aya dee seh ; 
MICE Ch cinenegs Cert aa a 2 11 13. fo. cn dae Pee Pe eis | 
Nevaaae ay a 1 0 Laos ree bee arene ct 
Bs EV Ts aA aes Tai di 6 4 8 1. oa ee Fee c 
Washington*.......... 17 1 18 Le aa ee 
CIPORNBL fe sides wean tm 9 1 10 LR Freeing feeb Ry Tyr ey 
Californiat Visco aioe 30 6 36 1 Lee yee Bo pa 
LOCAL Come tat 1,089 254 | 1,343 173 7 7 6 
*Art, 1. tSewing, 1. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT UPON SUPERVISORS. 


The total number in the United States equals 1,343, perhaps 
slightly more, since the report of 1914 would not include places 
where supervisors were hired for the first time this fall. It will 
be noticed that about 20% are men, showing that the field is 
becoming sufficiently lucrative to make it a life position. The 
Connecticut report, page 9 of thesis, shows twenty-three super- 
visors receiving from $1000 to $3,100. The above report shows 
that the same state employs practically half men teachers in 
this study. 

The number of teachers for the different sections is as follows: 


North Atlantic Division. ........... 427 
South Atlantic Division............. 81 
South Central Division............. 117 
North Central Division............. 582 
Western Division. ................. 136 


DISTRIBUTION AND NUMBER OF SUPERVISORS. 


The North Central Division has a much larger number than 
other localities, the North Atlantic Division ranking second, the 
South Atlantic Division having the least number. The older 
states follow the practice of placing one supervisor over several 
eH as has been shown before, hence a smaller number 
results. 
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Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Ohio each show over half 
of the teachers to be men, Utah almost exclusively men, the 
latter two states being the only states in which women are a 
minority. 

A feature worth noting is that 173 schools combine the music 
and drawing teacher in one, making a larger salary possible. 
The North Central Division leads again in having ninety-one 
such combinations, which explains why it affords to hire so 
large a number. In this, Michigan leads, since thirty-two, 
practically half of her supervisors, teach the double subject. 
The same division has six combinations of music and domestic 
science, only one other such combination occurring, and this in 
Arizona. Seven combinations are made with manual training, 
approximately half of which are in the Rocky Mountain states. 
Six combinations are made with writing, again half being in the 
North Central Division. One combination with sewing is found 
in the same division, and one with art in Washington. 

It will be seen that, while the North Atlantic, the North 
Central and the Western divisions are all combining strongly 
with drawing, the North Central Division is pushing this idea 
of combination into three other lines. The large number shows 
that these states have been successful in this solution of the 
problem. 

As will be’shown later, a number of the normals are advocating 
the study of drawing with music, and are putting it on the curri- 
culum with that end in view. Combinations with heavier subjects 
will tend to increase the salaries still more. This latter idea is 
Seta out in some of the normal teaching faculties, as 
will be noticed in the discussion of normals in Part II. 

In the number of supervisors, Massachusetts ranks first with 
114, New York second with 111, and Nebraska is third with 84, 
several others approximating that number. 


SUMMARY. 


As much as possible all through this section of the thesis, the 
report was made out with the purpose of collecting all the in- 
formation available upon rural sections and conditions, since no 
such attempts have been made heretofore, and is only possible 
by close inspection of school reports. The writer has had occasion 
in notice that state officials do not always know the real con- 

itions. 

Of the North Atlantic Division, Maine and New Hampshire 
exhibit the least activity in the study of school music. In con- 
trast, Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut present 
serious work and encouraging signs, with New York undoubtedly 
leading in progressiveness. New Jersey offers a strong township 
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idea, and codperation between the supervisors, while Pennsyl- 
vania shows the same activity as her sister states. 

The best of the teaching centers naturally in the cities, and 
the states having the largest number of such centers inevitably 
present work of a better quality. 

In many parts of this division of states, there is no rural 
problem, hence information is more readily obtained. 

Passing to the South Atlantic Division, both Delaware and 
Maryland show conditions not favorable for art growth. Low 
funds make poor teaching the rule, while probably what is given 
centers in a few towns. Virginia shows a late growth of activity 
in normals, with a radiation out into remoter districts, yet the 
activity is educational in tendency. West Virginia indicates 
also late development in this line, with approximately half the 
schools offering instruction. 

North Carolina exhibits the same mushroom growth as the 
preceding states. One reference is made where Latin was dropped 
to make room for music, a proceeding not heard of ten or even 
five years ago. 

South Carolina tends to more practical subjects. Here the 
race problem enters and finances hinder. Georgia shows awaken- 
ing interest of recent growth, as exhibited in college courses and 
in contests, but without a fusion into the school system. Florida 
recognizes music in an elementary form, and has made attempts 
to better her conditions, but popular sentiment is not yet ripe 
for radical changes. 

The South Central Division offers conditions equally favor- 
able to the South Atlantic states. 

Kentucky presents the work on a strictly educational basis, — 
with attempted uniformity in the course of study. Eighteen 
supervisors have been given employment. ‘Tennessee also makes 
music prominent as a study. By contrast, Alabama has little 
finances and the race problem to contend with, hence no vital 
effort is being made to raise the standard, other than normal 
school recognition. 

Mississippi offers little promise in educational standards, and 
still less in art lines. Here again a race problem enters, as the 
state is over half negro population. Louisiana presents the 
work in the grades generally, optional in the high school, since 
finances hinder such training. | 

In Texas, a sparse population, large area, and fewer large 
towns, tend to make conditions less favorable, while information 
is hard to obtain. | 

Arkansas has attempted state supervision and a uniform 
course of study, both tending toward standardization. Okla- 
homa possesses extremely fortunate conditions in splendid 
finances, an intelligent class of people, and progressive school 
officers. Unless retarded in some way, it gives good promise. 
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The North Central Division presents growth which is almost 
dramatic in its intensity. Ohio completely reorganized in 19138, 
with forty counties well outlined, and with expectation of building 
toward a national head, thus constructing a complete machine. 

Indiana presents an equally serious phase, with the same 
tendency toward concerted action, while Illinois has busied her- 
self for several years in an effort to codperate with high school 
supervisors. She has also emphasized such instruction in in- 
stitutes. Michigan has been actively engaged in an attempt to 
standardize school music, and presents a good grade of work. 

Wisconsin stands peculiarly alone as the advocate of com- 
munity music, radiating from a university center. 

The work of Minnesota is promising, interesting and com- 
mands much state attention. Iowa shows a splendid status in an 
educational way, music being in practically all schools. Missouri 
has concerted action, state notice and lenient measures to raise 
the standard of teachers, and the normals are unusually active. 

North Dakota is not up to the standards of the states of this 
group just mentioned. South Dakota shows good activity, a 
basis for state supervision, and well supported courses in smaller 
colleges. 

Nebraska offers a standard considerably below that of any 
state in this division, unless it is North Dakota. Kansas presents 
the subject generally in the grades, but optional in the high 
schools. Conditions are good and of a serious nature. 

In the Western Division, activity is likewise very marked. 
Montana has a new and rapid growth, with an attempt to prepare 
fitted teachers. Wyoming is less favorable and probably offers 
little without the towns situated along the railroad. Colorado 
recognizes the study in an educational way, but not characterized 
by the intensity shown in the Central states. 

New Mexico has placed music quite generally in the grades 
and high schools. Arizona has favorable laws and encourages 
the study in every possible way. Utah likewise offers music 
educationally and favors it very materially. Nevada has the 
study in both grades and high school, while Idaho has out- 
stripped her educational status, in outlining the work for music 
in her schools. The activity is surprising, with excellent chances 
for working out a good standard. 

The Pacific states all present the feverish activity which 
characterizes most of the North Central states. Progressive 
school officers, and educational leaders who favor broad culture, 
have pushed the subject to the front very rapidly. 

California probably leads any state in the union, in her 
uniform and deliberately planned systematic presentation of the 
subject. Supported by an advanced school system, music study 
has very fertile soil in California, besides abundant resources. 

Of the three states, Oregon probably has the least activity. 
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Yet most of her first and second class high schools teach music, 
and credit outside study. The spirit of cooperation is very active 
in this state, and shows evidence of causing an educational 
ferment equal to that in the North Central states. 

Unfortunately, space forbids the interpolation, at this point, 
of the status as determined in 1907, but brief reference will show 
that conditions as they exist now, are a remarkable growth and 
unexpected. At that date, the bulk of the musical training as 
an educational factor, was contained in the North Atlantic 
Division. The southern groups were very generally, supremely 
indifferent, both in reports (as none were made), and in corre- 
spondence with state superintendents, since few replied from the 
southern states in 1907. 

The greatest change has been wrought in the central and 
mountain groups, where the activity is intense. 

Present correspondence was practically complete from all 
states, and showed great interest, emphatic approval of the 
subject as a school study, and a strong desire to learn the results 
of this investigation. Only one letter of adverse comment was 
received, and from a New England state. 

Extended correspondence with several prominent educators 
of the west failed to give absolutely satisfactory reasons for the 
activity of that region. After a careful study of the entire field, 
and with such information as was obtainable from generous 
correspondence, these seem the most logical conclusions, as the 
problem has presented itself. 

A new system, and the remnants of pioneer stock lend them- 
selves most readily to change and rapid reform. Moreover, the 
picturesque scenery, and wild beauty of many of the western 
states foster a poetic, dreamy element, which is hard to preserve 
in the crowded thoroughfares, intense industrial pressure, and 
artificial modes of life in densely populated states. There are 
fewer cheap attractions to distract the attention, while new 
conditions enforce greater activity in the usual routine life. The 
western problem is largely rural; the eastern, one of the more 
densely populated cities. It is not impossible that each section 
will work out a system upon a different basis, since the needs are 
widely different. There can be little doubt but that the North 
Central and Western divisions are working out the problem 
much faster than the older eastern states, which seem, in com- 
parison, to have fallen behind. Resources are not lacking, and 
are easily obtainable for educational purposes in the west. 

The independent western constitution, full of vigor and 
energy, which must necessarily work itself off in some way, finds 
its most ready expression in forms of art, as rugged as the people 
themselves. The lack of many great symphony orchestras, or 
any chance to indulge a natural craving for good music, in- 
evitably leads to the production of some form to supply the 
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deficiency. It is this element, a longing which must find its - 
outlet, which is one fundamental cause for much of the evident 
activity. 

Not less surprising is the advance in the south, yet industrial 
conditions are not so favorable as in the west and central west, 
where they seem ideal. 

Even the absence of orchestras and May festivals upon the 
frontier, are being offset by the advent of music upon the uni- 
versity curriculum, and the possibility of available funds for 
bringing in more artists from the east, and of increasing the 
number of touring artists. 

For additional information in regard to city activity, the 
reader is referred to the pamphlet ‘‘ Music in the Public Schools’’, 
by Earhart, gotten out by the government printing office last 
year. However, the report of the public schools and high schools 
is the least satisfactory of the article, since the study was made 
on a basis of only six hundred eighty-one towns, and there is no 
clue to locality or distribution of such activity. A town census 
has the added drawback, that it represents only the cream of 
all state systems, while a true survey must take into account 
the rural phase. In the west, this element is a more important 
feature, for, in many states, the population is three-fourths rural. 

Owing to the fact that stress was laid upon city conditions, 
in the government report, the writer has avoided going over the 
same grounds, except where clearness made it necessary. 

The summary of this phase of the study will be more illum- 
inating after the discussion under psychological research, since 
that section contains some of the fundamental causes of activity, 
ech fou not be introduced prematurely in a discussion of the 
subject. 
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CHAPTER I. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Maine is partly a rural state, 48.6% living in the country. 
Over half of the schools are ungraded. 
MAINE The state supports five normals located at Farming- 
ham, Castine, Gorham, Presque Isle and Machias. 
Provision is made also for four summer normals. The Mada- 
waska Training School at Fort Kent, in the extreme northern 
part of the state, is maintained for the purpose of training teachers 
for northern Maine. 

There are five hundred fifty-two teachers in the free high 
schools, and two hundred nineteen in accredited schools. (87.) 

The last school report of Maine shows no interest in the sub- 
ject of school music. In 1911, the Eastern State Normal School 
had such a department with but five enrolled. The state summer 
tein) at Fort Kent also had a music course. (1. 1912:19,21. 

Otherwise than these mentions, there is scant information 
concerning the subject. 

There are no statutory school studies in New Hampshire, 

except temperance, physiology and hygiene, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE humane education, and the constitution of 
the United States and of New Hampshire. 

The state supports normals at Plymouth and Keene. There 
are also four city normals at Concord, Manchester, Nashua and 
Portsmouth. 

The state has seventy-two public high schools. (87.) 

The interest in music is also very local in this state, the 
school reports making scant mention. 

The following remark, taken from a paper read before the 
Music Teachers’ N ational Association, is worthy of note: ‘It 
has been suggested in New Hampshire, that no one be admitted 
to a normal in 1912, who is unable to sing several standard 
national songs from memory, and by 1914, the requirement 
should be two years of music, voice and some theoretical work.” 
(8. 1911-12:475. 1910:164. 

This shows the tendency to normal recognition, at least. 

Vermont emphasizes public school music in the normal 

courses. ‘There are no conservatories in connection 
VERMONT with these schools, nor is any examination in music 
required. ‘The state owns one normal and leases 
another. These are attended by about one-eighth of the teachers 
in the state, so that practically that proportion would be in a 
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position to receive whatever musical instruction is offered by 
the normals, in the way of training teachers. (87.) 
Music is a feature of the normals of Massachusetts, and each 
school is authorized to employ a teacher of 
MASSACHUSETTS music. 
Principal Durgin, who said it was incumbent 
upon normal schools to make such training as effective as pos- 
sible, suggested the following course for grade teachers: 


To read and write the language of music. 

To hear tones and feel rhythm, on seeing the presentation. 

To express thought with the singing voice. 

To recognize and write simple melodic phrases. 

Skill to present the subject matter of music clearly and logically. 
Sufficient skill and sensitiveness to tonal conditions, to secure and 
retain the naturally beautiful tones of the child’s voice 

Beyond this point a supervisor’s direction is indispensible. (5. 1911-12:39.) 


TSS AP OS 


Seven-eighths of the students enter Framingham normal 
without examination in music. At Salem, three-fourths enter 
thus. If examined in music, however, and fail, they are con- 
ditioned. Most of the music which has been taught in these two 
normals is chorus work. 

Classes in these normals number from twenty-five to thirty 
pupils, with one class a week, and devoted to scales, keys, inter- 
vals, time, voice culture, sight reading, ear training in major and 
minor seconds, and simple harmony. A good public school music 
course covers this in one year. 

The second year’s work in these same two normals, is the 
application of the first year’s principles in the grades. Rote 
songs and their relation to school music is the first work, with 
quality of tone. Pupils are required to prepare and give lessons. 
This second year does not pass beyond the fifth or sixth grade. 

Original compositions of four to eight measure phrases are 
composed. 

One period a week is given to the study of general assembly 
work. (475. 1910:168.) 

Special efforts are being made by the Lowell State Normal 
for training supervisors, since the supply coming from private 
agencies has failed on account of scant pedagogical training. 
(5. 1912-18:48.) 

Altogether, the state has ten normals which are located at 
Bridgewater, Fitchburg, Framingham, Hyannis, Lowell, North 
Adams, Salem, Westfield, Worcester and Art School, with a music 
specialist in each. (7. 1914:4.) 

Rhode Island employs 2,300 teachers, 60% of whom are 

normal graduates. Approximately one-third of 
RHODE ISLAND all the teachers are in Providence. Only 3.3% 
of the population is rural. 

Since 60% attend normals, thirteen hundred and eighty of 
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the state teaching force are placed in a position to avail them- 
selves of courses in public school music. (87.) 
The subject is taught and compulsory in Connecticut. The 
normal course is forty weeks in length in the 
CONNECTICUT musical instruction. 
No examination in this study is necessary for 
a certificate. (879.) 

The state normals, four in number, are located at Danbury, 
New Britain, New Haven and Willimantic. Bridgeport has a 
city normal. Forty-five per cent of the teachers attend these 
normals, and secure compulsory musical training. (87.) 

New York requires one hundred twenty periods of music in 

each normal. Public school music is the phase 
NEW YORK emphasized. Potsdam has a special two year 
course covering training for teachers. (380.) 

New York has 4,576 teachers, and of this number, 60% are 
in the cities. Two-thirds of the state’s population is in cities 
where the school system is well developed. 

The state supports ten normals, the Albany Normal College 
and extends aid to ninety-five high schools and academies, and 
fifteen cities for offering teachers’ training courses. 

The requirements in music are, for the most part, shaped by 
the course prescribed by the regents, which was given on page 10 . 
of thesis. (87.) 

Three-fourths of the population of New Jersey live in cities. 

The school system is well developed, being one of 
NEW JERSEY the better centralized state systems, with the 
county an important unit. 

There are two state normals, one at Trenton and one at 
Montclair, with city normals at Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark 
and Paterson. (87.) 

The state normal at Trenton has excellent courses covering 
applied branches, and offering advanced courses beyond the 
requirements for the state certificate to teach music. The 
courses approximate a good standard conservatory curriculum. 
(12. 1911:48.) 

The laws of Pennsylvania require fifty forty-five minute 

periods in vocal music, in the first year in the 
PENNSYLVANIA normals, of which there are thirteen supported 
by the state. Three cities, Philadelphia, Pitts- 

burg and Reading maintain city normals. (87.) 
early as 1899, Keystone State Normal had music in the 
oe mostly chorus, yet from an educational point of view. 


The Bloomsburg Normal gives as thorough a course as a con- 
servatory, in the 1910 report. Applied courses leading to diplomas 
with full theoretical work are outlined. Public school music is a 
prominent feature. (93.) 
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The Indiana Normal School of Pennsylvania had voice culture 
in 1897, to develop “power, flexibility, resonance and purity of 
tone,”’ with the idea of making “‘movements natural, easy and 
graceful.” (92.) 

The Pennsylvania State College had this enrollment in four 

ears: 
Year 1910 1911 1912 1913 
8 59 


Enrollment........ 0 46 
(13. 1913 7358.) 


In 1911, Kutztown Normal secured the assistance of a fine 
vocalist (13. 1911:295.), and in the same year Eleventh District 
Normal secured a graduate of the Royal Conservatory of London 
to teach instrumental music. (91.) 


CHAPTER II. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Delaware has no normal schools, but allows a sum for those 
who wish to study in some normal elsewhere. The 
DELAWARE extremely low salaries, $25 or often less in the rural 
schools, do not encourage special studies of any kind. 
Only elementary branches are taught to any extent, in most of 
the schools. 
Since less than 1% teach music as a study, one is justified in 
saying that music is not recognized in the schools. (87. 382.) 
Maryland has three state normals, and the normal depart- 
ment of Washington College. Of these, the Mary- 
MARYLAND land State Normal School at Baltimore has an 
instructor in music. The Maryland Normal and 
Industrial Institute for negroes, has music in the curriculum for 
the first three years. The other two normals make no provision 
for teaching music to teachers. (15. 1911:187,144,427.) 
Virginia supports seven normals, and although little informa- 
tion was obtainable concerning the extent of their 
VIRGINIA musical training, the state recognizes the subject in a 
surprising number of summer normals. The following 
table shows the number registered in these summer courses for 
three consecutive years. 


SCHOOL MUSIC ENROLLMENT 
1910 1911 1912 1910 1911 1912 
1 Me rabebaie uA A | 30 


Petersburg....... Covington........ 
Winchester....... 25 EET a ae Chase City....... 15 37 40 
Seaside. ......... 50 obit 22 Farmville... dae 90 aM Sake 
Martinsville...... 90 189 §=168 Big Stone Cap.... 24 ine | 
Galax 77 ere 20 DEER a: Univ. of Virginia. . 55 115 
BMOry esc ieee 89 29 31  kLynchburg....... 


5) ee 
(20. 1910—all ref. 191i—all ref. 1912—all ref.) 
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In 1911, only two summer normals made no provision for 
music study for teachers. In most cases, the increase from year 
to year was very marked. 

Since 77% of the population is rural, this means a large 
diffusion of this special training into the agricultural regions. (87.) 

West Virginia supports six normals for white students and 

one for negroes. In spite of advance, the state 
WEST VIRGINIA is still a little backward educationally. It is 

essentially rural and relatively poor, yet with 
large undeveloped resources. The people are much in earnest 
about education, but poverty hinders progress. 

Glenville State Normal had fifty-one studying instrumen al 
music in 1911 to 1912, while Shepherds College State Normal had 
forty the same year. All the normals teach music, each having 
a special music teacher who gives much of her time to music. 
(22. 1911-12:46,52,54,57,68,76,383.) 

Educational growth in North Carolina has been retarded 

through lack of funds, until lately. State aid 
NORTH CAROLINA was not granted until 1899, and as yet is 

small. The money spent for education has 
trebled in ten years. 

One-third of the population is negro. 35% live in the country. 
There are no large cities in the state. 

In 1910, there were 11,216 teachers, one-fourth being colored. 
31% of the white and 46% of the negro teachers had normal 
training. The state supports three normals for white, three for 
colored teachers, and one for Indian students. (87.) 

Although not compulsory, music is taught in the normals, so 
that the above per cent of normal teachers have had the privilege 
of preparing in the subject. (384.) 

There are about six negroes to every white person in South 

Carolina. Only Mississippi has a larger num- 
SOUTH CAROLINA ber. The white race exceeds the negroes in 

ten of the forty-three counties. The state is 
rural, agricultural and relatively poor. The school term is about 
one hundred days, three months being required. 

The state supports the Winthrop Normal and Industrial 
College at Little Rock for white teachers, and a colored Normal 
Industrial and Mechanical College at Orangeburg. Charleston 
has the Memminger Normal School which is a city normal. In 
order to get trained teachers, the state board approved the 
courses in twenty institutions for white students, and nine for 
negroes. There are uniform examination questions throughout 
the state. (87.) 

The normal at Rock Hill has music on its curriculum “‘as an 
industrial art, not as an ornament.”’ The aim is to learn to teach 
music. Vocal training, vocal interpretation, expression and 
criticism are all taught with special stress on public school 
music. (97.) 
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Georgia has 45.1% negroes, only Louisiana, Mississippi and 

South Carolina having a larger per cent. In one-half 

GEORGIA of the counties, the negroes outnumber, and in a 
fourth, they outnumber two to one. 

84.4% live in the country, only 11% being in cities of more 
than eight thousand inhabitants. 

In illiteracy, Georgia stood sixth in 1900. 

Outside the cities, there is little equipment for educational 
purposes. The average value of publicly owned school houses 
during the last year was $1,800, as near as statistics were avail- 
able. Much of the money for repairs, etc., is raised by private 
subscription. 

The state helps to support four institutions for training 
teachers, one being for negroes, also three private normals and 
industrial institutions, all for negroes. Wages are low. The 
high schools are better than those in the neighboring states. (87.) 

In 1900, 43.6% of the population of Florida was negro. In 

twelve counties they outnumbered, in two counties 
FLORIDA they outnumbered four to one. 17% of the whites 

and 19% of the negroes were normal graduates. The 
state supports the State Normal and Industrial School at Talla- 
hassee for negroes, while the University of Florida and the 
normal department of the Florida Female College serve as normal 
schools for white teachers. The state also maintains two summer 
normals of two months each for white, and one of six weeks for 
black teachers. (87.) 

Music is taught in these normals, but is not compulsory. 
The two phases are emphasized, public school music and the more 
cultural study of voice and instruments. (885.) 


CHAPTER III. 
SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Kentucky has a 18% negro population. 78.2% live in rural 
parts, so the state is agricultural. Schoolhouses 
KENTUCKY and repairs are still largely provided by local sub- 
scription. Up to 1906, the white teachers were 
. prepared in private institutions. In that year, the eastern and 
western state normals were established by the legislature. For 
some time the state has supported the Kentucky Normal and 
Industrial Institute for colored teachers. (87.) 
Music is taught in the normals, but not compulsory, and 
there is a conservatory in connection. (31. 1910-11:180. 386.) 
The school report of 1911 lists a free music course in the 
Western Kentucky State Normal. Sight singing, music structure 
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and methods are the phases taught. A course is given to prepare 
supervisors, and a certificate issued for the same. Lessons in 
private applied music along more professional lines are also 
offered. (31. 1910-11:180.) 

The state normal of eastern Kentucky has the following 
preparation for the grade teacher: singing, reading, easy melody 
writing, good tone, pure enunciation, accuracy in intervals, note 
reading, and rhythm. To this end, theory, ear training, notation 
and dictation are introduced into the course. The advanced 
course is closely applied to psychology of muscle control, and 
development of brain cells. The applied courses are four years 
of professional training. (99.) 

A new educational spirit has pervaded Tennessee for the last 

few years. In 1909, provision was made for three 
TENNESSEE normal schools for white teachers, the east, middle 

and west Tennessee normals at Johnson City, 
Murfreesboro and Memphis, respectively. There are approx- 
imately 11,000 teachers in the state, 18% being in the colored 
schools. One-fifth of the population is colored. There are a few 
large cities, but the state is largely rural, over four-fifths of the 
inhabitants living in the rural districts. (87.) 

The normals teach music, but it is not compulsory. Public 
school music is the point emphasized. The subject is usually 
introduced in the normals by a department for that purpose, and 
not through a conservatory. (387.) 

In 1900, Alabama had 45.2% negro population. In one-third 

of the counties they outnumbered the white race; 
ALABAMA in one-sixth of the counties, they outnumbered three 

or more to one; in six counties, the negro element 
predominated more than five to one. 

The state is essentially rural and agricultural. It has 7,757 
teachers, one-third being men and one-third negroes. The aver- 
age yearly salary is about $200 for men, $150 for women. 55% 
of the white teachers, and 58% of the colored are teaching on 
third grade certificates. Two hundred fifty teachers’ institutes 
are held in different counties each year. The state supports 
seven normals as follows: at Florence, Troy, Jacksonville, 
Daphne, Alabama Normal at Livingston, Falkville Normal, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College for negroes at Normal. 
There are also three private normals, including the two negro 
en one being the famous normal for negroes at Tuskegee. 
The property value of Mississippi, compared to the popula- 

tion, is very low. In the small amount of money 
MISSISSIPPI spent for each child, Mississippi is surpassed by 
only one state, South Carolina. Little is spent on 

buildings. Thirty-four cents per capita, as against the average 
in the United States of $6.45 is the amount spent. The average 
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value of school houses is $300. There are no cities over twenty- 
five thousand in population. Of the total number, 88.5% live 
in the country. In 1910, 56.2% were negroes, in some counties 
outnumbering three, four and five to one. 10,166 teachers were 
employed during the same year, with an average salary of $250. 
The state scale wage was $15 to $75 for teachers, up to $100 for 
principals. Only holders of first grade certificates received over 
$30 per month. Examination subjects were limited to the com- 
mon branches. 

The public high schools are mostly of low grade. The school 
of pedagogy at the university serves as a form of state normal 
school. (87.) It does not recognize music in any form, however. 

Nearly one-half of Louisiana is negro. Only Mississippi and 

South Carolina Have a larger colored portion. In 
LOUISIANA thirty-one of the fifty-nine parishes, the negroes out- 

number two or more to one, and in two parishes they 
outnumber six to one, in two others eleven to one, and in one 
parish there are sixteen negroes to every white man. 

One-fifth of the population lives in New Orleans, and of the 
other four-fifths 73% live in rural districts. Besides New Orleans 
there are only two other cities of over eight thousand. 

It is a rural and agricultural state. The illiteracy is still very 
high. Only 62% of the schoolhouses are owned by the parishes, 
and there is little school equipment. 

Little is taught beyond the common school branches in any 
of the elementary schools. 

The state supports a normal at Natchitoches, and there are 
also summer normal schools. ‘The parish of New Orleans main- 
tains the New Orleans Normal and Training School. The 
summer normals number ten for white, and four for negro teachers. 
The high school system is not developed yet, but is part ele- 
mentary, part secondary. (87.) 

In all the above normals, music is taught for two years, and 
is compulsory. The schools have conservatories, and both 
public school music and professional cultural subjects are taught. 
Music teaching is compulsory in nine grades, optional in the 
high school. (889.) 

Texas employed 21,277 teachers in 1910, 15% being colored. 

7% of all were graduates of normals. 86% were rural 
TEXAS teachers. Uniform examination questions exist through- 
out the state. 

State normals are located as follows: The Sam Huston 
Normal Institute at Huntsville, North Texas State Normal 
College at Denton, Southwest Texas State Normal School at 
San Marcos, and West Texas State Normal College at Canyon, 
all for white students. Prairie View State Normal and Industrial 
School at Prairie View, is maintained for colored students. The 
state has also a large annual number of five weeks’ summer 
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normals. In 1910, there were seventy-three such normals for 
white, and forty-three for colored students. These play an 
important part in the training of teachers. 

The great size and sparse population of Texas make educa- 
tional problems difficult. The state is rural and agricultural, 
over four-fifths living in the country. One-fifth is negro. Much 
progress has been made in five years, and much remains to be 
done. (87.) 

In all the named normals, music is both taught and com- 
pulsory. (890.) The one at Prairie View has two years of such 
training, the Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute at Austin 
has one year. (145. d.e.) 

In 1900, 28% of Arkansas was negro. In thirteen counties 

they outnumbered, in four counties they outnum- 
ARKANSAS bered four or more to one. 
The state is rural and agricultural, 91.5% living 
in the country. 

The average school term is 93.9 days, as against 118.2 for the 
South Central Division, and 154.1 for the United States as a 
whole. No other states, except North and South Carolina, 
provide less than one hundred school days. Little is taught but 
the common branches. The schools are considered among the 
poorest in the south. The estimated value of all school buildings, 
private and public, was only $706. In 1906, out of 5,238 school- 
houses 1,101 were worth less than $100 each, nearly half of this 
number valued at less than $50 each. 

The state hires 8,297 teachers, 46% being men, 19% teachers 
of colored schools. 


Men Women 

Average salary, lst grade.............. $48.12 $40.40 
2's SEAS at AR eH MARR OR RR 38.06 34.60 

235 6 ne Ase RETR IANS pe ag 33.24 30.40 


Four counties average less than sixty days school, seventy- 
five average ninety-three days. Since 46% are men, the quality 
of service is left to the reader for judgment. 

The state supports a normal at the state university, and a 
branch normal for negroes at Pine Bluff. Nothing was done 
toward establishing a normal for white students until 1907. 

Where high schools are found, they are supported by local 
taxation. (87.) . 

It is much to the credit of the state, that, considering the 
hardships and the recent establishment of adequate normal 
training, a two year course of study, intended to fit rural teachers 
to teach music, is placed on the curriculum. The course of 
study, worked out in 1911 by prominent educators, also includes 
the study. (89. 1911-12:197,240,360.) So that, although the 
fruits may not be very apparent as yet, the seeds for future 
development have been planted. 
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The white population of Oklahoma is increasing more rapidly 
than the black or Indian races. 80% live in rural 
OKLAHOMA districts, but the cities are increasing faster than 
the rural parts. The state has a great agricultural 
future and possibilities. It has a large endowment for education, 
while the intellectual character of its white population insures 
the development of a very important state system. It has 
graded rural schools, union graded schools, transportation of 
pupils and consolidation. This state has made greater progress 
in the latter phase, then some of the older states. In 1911, there 
were eighty-six such districts. 

The state employs 10,020 teachers, only 8% being in the 
colored schools. In each county, a six weeks’ summer normal is 
held, which follows a course outlined by the state board. Six 
normals are located at Tahlequali, Durant, Ada, Edmond, Alva 
and Weatherford. (87.) 

Musie is both compulsory and required in these normals. 
They have conservatories, and all branches are taught. (391.) 
Tuition is free in all but instrumental studies. (40. 1912:121.) 

Considering the financial condition of the state, much can be 
hoped for along the line of special school studies. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


In 1910, Ohio employed 27,841 teachers, of which 8,640 were 

men. Four state normals are located at Athens, Bowling 

OHIO Green, Kent, and Oxford. There are city training schools 

at Akron, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton and Toledo, 

besides annual institutes in each county. 44.1% of the popula- 
tion live in the rural districts. (87. 

Music is taught in the normals, but is elective. The course 
is not standardized, and various requirements are made. ‘The 
normals have music departments, but not conservatories. (392.) 

Indiana is 65% rural. The average teaching salary is $500. 

The law of 1907 requires a high school training, and 

INDIANA twelve weeks’ professional training besides. 
There are seven hundred thirty high schools in 
Indiana. The secondary schools have reached a high develop- 
ment. There is a large normal at Terre Haute, besides annual 
county institutes, and the Indiana Teachers’ Reading Circle. (87.) 

According to the ruling of the state board of education, music 
must be taught for twelve weeks in normals. (48. 1910:293.) 

The Northern Indiana Normal School at Valparaiso has a 
conservatory of standard instruction in all lines. (107.) 
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Although taught, music study is not made compulsory. (393.) 
21.5% of Illinois teachers have attended normals, 7% are 
graduates. The state supports annual county in- 

ILLINOIS stitutes in each county. There are five normals with 
summer sessions, and a city normal at Chicago. (87.) 

All the normals give courses in music, some with conservatory 
connected, and thorough courses in all branches of music. School 
music is an important phase on the curriculum. (44. 1908-10: 
68—all ref. 1910-12:535,5438,592. 108, 110, 111, 112.) 

About 60% of Michigan is a rural population. The state 

employed 15,000 teachers in 1910, half of them being 
MICHIGAN in the country. 17% were men. Over 30% of the 

teachers had at least one year professional training. 
Each county holds an annual teachers’ institute. The state has 
about four hundred well organized high schools. 

Michigan supports four normals at Ypsilanti, Mt. Pleasant, 
Marquette, and Kalamazoo. (87.) In all of these, very excellent 
music courses are to befound. That of Ypsilanti will be described, 
and the others agree. (394.) There are seven instructors in the 
department. Thorough courses are offered in kindergarten 
music, sight singing, history and literature of music, ear training, 
full courses in harmony, counterpoint and composition, with 
lessons in voice, piano, organ or violin, if desired. In public 
school music, methods for all grades, and suitable literature for 
the same, high school music and conducting form the general 
plan. A two year supervisors’ course is given, which includes 
preparation in drawing, since the public has demanded a general 
subject, and drawing seemed the most popular. The normals of 
this state have frequent opportunity to place students so prepared. 
A three year course is offered also, to give broader specialization 
along the supervisors’ line in the two subjects. (48, p. 138.) 

Wisconsin employs 14,729 teachers, 12% of whom are normal 

graduates. There are nine state normals located at 
WISCONSIN LaCrosse, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Platteville, River 

Falls, Stevens Point, Superior, Whitewater, and 
Eau Claire. 

The school system is well organized. 50% live in rural parts. 
There are two hundred eighty-six high schools, with an enrolil- 
ment of 27,768 pupils. (97.) 

The reports make mention of the music course in the normals, 
outlining the work in a few, especially that of St. Francis Normal 
near Milwaukee. Good courses are given at Oshkosh and at the 
Platteville Normal. All of these schools emphasize public school 
music, and all the courses tend toward the teachers’ training. 
There is no evidence of pure conservatory as an accessory to the 
normal, nor toward any professional training in applied music as 
an end in itself. (117,118.) 
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Minnesota is richly agricultural and 50% rural. 25% live in 

St. Paul and Minneapolis. The illiteracy is low. 

MINNESOTA ‘There are 15,157 teachers, 12% being men, 26% 
normal graduates. 

Five normals are located at Winona, Mankato, St. Cloud, 
Duluth, and Moorhead. Many high schools offer one year of 
professional training. There were two hundred ten high schools 
in 1910, with 21,000 pupils. (87.) 

Music is taught in all the normals, public school music being 
emphasized. (895.) 

Iowa is rural and agricultural, 75% living in the country. 

16% live in the seventeen cities of over eight thousand. 
1owA ‘The illiteracy is 2.8% and with Nebraska, is the lowest 
in the union. 

The state has one large, well organized normal for teachers, 
which turns out over two hundred graduates yearly. A number 
of colleges assist the state in this preparation. Normal training 
classes were authorized in the high schools in 1911. (87.) 

The Iowa State Teachers’ College has a strong music depart- 
ment. In 1910 to 1911, thirty-four women took the public school 
music course, and twenty-eight enrolled in the special teachers’ 
course. ‘The following year, forty took the work, the special 
teachers’ course had fifty-two of both sexes. (56. 1911-12:434. ) 

The State Normal at Cedar Falls has a successful course. 
Two terms are required. Harmony, history, psychology of 
music, as well as all the applied branches are taught. There are 
nine instructors. (121. 

The Woodbine Normal lists work in chorus, voice culture, 
and thorough instruction in instrumental music. (120. 

Missouri is 57.5% rural. Kansas City and St. Louis are the 

only large cities. 4.8% are negroes. The educational 
MISSOURI conditions are unequal in different parts of the 

state. In 1911, there were 19,000 teachers, one- 
fourth being men. 

There are five normals for white teachers, and one for negroes, 
St. Louis has an institution for training teachers. The university, 
as well as all the normals, has summer sessions. 

In 1910, there were four hundred and nineteen high schools. 


All the normals teach music, but it is not compulsory. The 
course averages from twelve to one hundred forty-four weeks in 
length. (897.) The one at Kirkville has the equivalent of a 
strong conservatory in all branches. (124.) 

The summer session of the university had sixty-two in the 
music course in 1911. (57. 1911:350.) 

For the attendance in music for each normal in 1911, the 
reader is referred to the table for Missouri normals, part I of 
thesis, page 33. 
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North Dakota is rural and agricultural, 89% living in the 

country. There are no cities as large as fifteen 

NORTH DAKOTA thousand. ‘The state has a large educational 

fund, and conditions for improvement are more 

favorable than in some states. It has good schools, and sentiment 

favors education. Expenditure has multiplied four times in 

eleven years, while the school population has only doubled. 
High schools are developing very rapidly. 

cc state normals are located at Mayville and Valley City. 
(87. 
As early as 1903, activity in school music is noted in the 
report. The Valley City Normal had free singing classes, with 
instruction in applied music. (127.) 

The State Normal and Industrial School at Ellendale also 
recognized music on the curriculum in 1908. (126.) | 

South Dakota is an agricultural state, 85% of the people 

being in the country. 3% are in cities over eight 
SOUTH DAKOTA thousand in population. 54% are males, 5% 

Indian. The expenditure for schools is about 
the average, elementary schools are well graded, and a state 
course of study is followed. 

The state employs 6,000 teachers, salaries are an average. 
State normals are located at Madison, Spearfish and Springfield, 
with a normal and industrial school at Aberdeen. (87.) 

Music is taught in all the normals, and is compulsory. The 
number of weeks’ training is not uniform. Public school music 
and voice are emphasized. 

The subject will be required in certificates for examination, 
as soon as the means for training teachers will justify it. (396.) 

The State Normal School of Madison has this paragraph in 
the catalog: “‘Music is recognized as an essential feature of 
every modern school. The aim is to cultivate intelligent apprecia- 
tion and thorough knowledge. The course covers appreciation, 
production and reproduction of music.”’ Piano and voice are 
taught. No theoretical work is given. (128.) 

The Spearfish Normal has practically the same work. (129.) 

Nebraska is rural and agricultural. Almost the entire school 

funds come from local taxation. There are few large 
NEBRASKA cities, 75% living in the country. In 1900, the 

illiteracy was the lowest in the union. Since 1905, 
the state has been deeply interested in domestic science and 
agriculture. 

In 1910, the school enrollment was thirty-two thousand. 
The high schools have had a rapid growth in ten years. 

The training of teachers has made great progress. Three 
state normals are located at Kearney, Wayne and Peru. There 
are also “‘junior normals” in eight different cities, which hold 
sessions of six to eight weeks during the summer. (87.) 
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Music is taught in the normals one hour for one semester. 
There are no conservatories in connection (899.), nor is the work 
very extensive. At present, most of the teaching is done by 
teachers from private conservatories. The awakening is not as 
yet equal to that in many of the western states. The subject is 
far from holding a place of equality with other studies. Neither 
the teaching nor preparation of the teachers justify equal rank, 
sen the preparation is not yet the equivalent of that in other 
studies. 

The State Normal at Peru has work in elementary harmony, 
public school methods, history and chorus for four semesters. 
Kearney has similar work. (130,131.) 

The junior normals have work in ear training, elementary 
harmony, rote singing, fifty lessons being listed in the one at 
Valentine. (133.) 

Kansas stands third in illiteracy, being 2.9%. School prop- 

erty is valued at $18,000,000, the average value of 
KANSAS school houses being $1,900. 80% teach on second and 

third grade certificates. 5% of the teachers are normal 
graduates. Annual institutes are held in each county. 

The state supports three normals. District, union and county 
high schools all exist. (87.) 

Public school music is emphasized in the normals. Institutes 
have four weeks’ training. All certificates require music except 
the third grade county certificate. (400.) 

The normal at Emporia has work equivalent to a standard 
Ame including orchestral department and composition. 


CHAPTER V. 
WESTERN DIVISION. 


Considering the sparse population, educational conditions 
are very good in Montana. The schools are well 
MONTANA supplied, and the expenditure per capita is very high. 
The average value of schoolhouses is about $3,500. 
More than half the counties have county high schools, and a 
number of district high schools are maintained. 
There were 2,250 teachers in 1910, 26% being normal 
Seon ene The average salaries for men were $900, for women 
A normal is maintained at Dillon. All but high school teachers 
must attend the annual county teachers’ institute. (87.) 
The normal is required to offer thirty-six weeks’ training in 
music. Public school music is offered, as well as piano and vocal 
instruction, there being a conservatory in connection. (401. 135.) 
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Wyoming employed 1,109 teachers in 1910, of whom 141 

were men. Sparse population makes education 

WYOMING difficult. 29.6% of the population is found in seven 

cities along the railroad. Outside of the cities, the 

schools are all one room rural buildings. The high altitude, lack 

of intensive agriculture, lack of utilized resources, and small 

population naturally preclude the possibility of a highly developed 
school system. 

A high school is now found in each county. In 1905, there 
were fifteen, with an attendance of seven hundred seventy-one; 
in 1910 there were twenty-three, with fifty-seven teachers and 
fourteen hundred forty-two pupils. 

The university has a normal department for the training of 
teachers. (87.) Music is taught in the normal, but is not com- 
pulsory. The subject is required in examination for special cer- 
tificate only. (402.) 

Colorado is a mining state. 30% of the population live in 

cities of over twenty-five thousand. 51.7% are in 
COLORADO the country. 

The schools have made remarkable progress re- 
cently. Most of them are relatively well equipped. 40% of the 
teachers are rural. 15% of the schools are still sod or log houses, 
yet the average value of schoolhouses is $5,216. 

There were 5,291 teachers in 1908, 85.8% being women. 
64% were in graded schools. The salaries average $92.95 for 
men, $51.57 for women. 

Colorado maintains the Colorado State Normal School at 
Greeley, which is large. One private normal is listed, with attend- 
ance of seventy-seven pupils. There is also an annual institute 
in each of the thirteen institute districts. 

In 1908, there were seventy-seven district high schools, 
thirteen county high schools, and nine union district high schools. 
These schools had a teaching force of 427, with an enrollment of 
10,821. (87.) | 

As early as 1894, the normal at Greeley aimed at development 
of the public school music teacher. Rudiments, harmony, sight 
singing, notation and practice teaching were included, “looking 
to the time when music would be required in all schools.”’ (136.) 

In 1902, in this same normal, vocal music was taught as 
applied to child teaching. (136.) 

In 1912, the Greeley normal had a music course leading to a 
special diploma, and license to teach music in the public schools 
of Colorado. (69. 1911-12:147.) 

Considering the difficulties under which New Mexico has 

labored, the schools maintained are very good. 
NEW MEXICO The seven incorporated towns and thirteen ad- 

ditional ones have schools in other parts of the 
country. 85.8% of the people are in the rural parts. There are 


many Indians and Mexicans. In 1910, there were two Indian 
missions and twelve government schools. ai 

High schools are being developed in the towns and cities. 
There were eleven four year high schools and seven shorter course 
schools in 1910, as against six and two in 1900. There are about 
1,600 teachers. | 

Three normals are located at Silver City, Las Vegas, and 
El Rito, the latter being a Spanish-American normal. The — 
attendance and graduates of these schools are small in number. 
Teachers’ institutes of two weeks must be held annually by the 
county superintendents. (87. 408.) 

On professional certificates, music may be accepted to equal 
two units. (70. 1910-12:71.) 

The normal school at East Las Vegas has a music department 
of twenty-two students. (70. 1910-12:79.) d 

17.9% of the population of Arizonaare forelgn born, of which 

59% are Mexicans, 75.6% white and 1.5% negroes, 
ARIZONA with 11.5% Indians. Of the total, 58.4% are men. 

In 1900, 84.1% lived in the country. There was no 
city, at that time, as large as eight thousand. The illiteracy . 
equalled 19.9% of the white population, 29% of the total. The 
Mexicans cause the large illiteracy. 

The average value of schoolhouses increased rapidly in late 
years, being $3,885 in 1907. The schools are small, only fifteen 
had as many as eight teachers in 1906. Only five employed 
fifteen teachers in a school. 

The schools are graded and relatively well taught. During 
the last year, there were 645 teachers, 109 were men, 586 women. 
The average salary was $99.50 for men, and $75.06 for women, 
with a school term of six and three-fourth months. 

Two normals are located at Tempe and Flagstaff. The 
number of graduates of both schools combined has been exceeded 
two or three times, by the number of normal graduates coming 
from other states. 

The first high school was in 1895. The small population 
Bitar rea schools develop very slowly. In 1908 there were 
eight. ; 

The Tempe Normal devotes one-ninth of the time to music, 
the aim being to make “independent readers, and genuine lovers 
of music.” Chorus, voice culture, sight reading and methods of 
teaching music are the points emphasized. No private lessons 
are given. 

The Modern Music Series are required by the Arizona law. 


37.) 
Of the 2,448 teachers in Utah 1,066 are normal graduates; 
1,311 had some professional training, while 71 had no 
UTAH such preparation. There is a state normal in connection 
with the state university, and a branch state normal in 
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the southern part of the state. The Brigham University at 
Provo has a teachers’ college for training teachers for thirty 
church high schools in Utah, Idaho and Arizona. Each county 
must hold an annual teachers’ institute of ten days. Men and 
women receive equal salaries. Educational conditions are good. 

The ee is sparse, half being collected in five cities 
and a number of small towns. The illiteracy is very low. The 
people are thrifty and believe in education. There is a uniform 
course of study. 

In 1900, there were five high schools, in 1910, there were 
_ thirty-three. In 1911, high school laws were passed which will 
stimulate their further development. (87.) 

Graduates of the state normal school are qualified to teach 
me as it is one of the courses which they take at the school. 


nN evada has 500 teachers, few being paid less than $70, while 
salaries of $100 to $110 are common. 40% of the 
NEVADA teachers are certified on normal school, college, or 
state life certificate from other states. The normal is 
a department of the ey at Reno. Recently, normal 
classes were established in the high schools for the training of 
rural teachers. There is a marked gain in the number of high 
schools lately. In 1890, there were seven district high schools; 
in 1900, nine district high schools and one county high school; 
. in 1910, eleven district and ten county high schools. Practically 
all of them now have a four year course. Educational conditions 
are very good. There is a high degree of certification, and the 
standards are higher than those in some of the eastern states. 
Salaries are good. (87.) 

Public school music is taught in the normal throughout the 
course. A simple examination is required for certificate, and has 
been for six years. (405. | 

In 1900, 15.2% of Idaho were foreign born, 57.7% were men, 

3.5% were Indian, 1.7% were Chinese. Only 6.2% 
IDAHO lived in cities of over four thousand population. The 

state is largely mining and agricultural, and sparsely 
populated. 

The average value of school buildings is $3,000. All the 
schools are being graded and standardized very rapidly. A 
course of study is used. Special subjects, such as domestic 
science, manual training and agriculture are entering the schools. 
There are a few large consolidated schools. 

There are two normals since 1907, and three summer normals 
with six weeks’ instruction. (87.) Publicschool music is taught 
on the curriculum. ar As early as 1907, singing, elementary 
and advanced harmony, history of music, orchestra with private 
lessons on piano and violin, were found in the Lewiston State 
Normal. 38.) 
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In 1912, the same normal reports a music specialists’ course 
‘‘as there is a growing’ demand for it.”” The department was 
growing so that it anticipated the possibility of a conservatory 
for the music department. (74. 1911-12:40,48.) 

Washington employs 7,170 teachers, 20.7% being men. It 

supports three normals at Bellingham, Cheney and 
WASHINGTON Ellensburg, respectively. ‘There are also special 

teachers’ training classes at the state university, 
and at the state agricultural college. The University of Puget 
Sound has a normal course also. 

Over one-third of the people live in Seattle, Tacoma and 
Spokane. Nearly one-half of the population lives in cities of 
over eight thousand inhabitants. One-fourth are foreign born. 

The state has made commendable efforts toward education. 
The development of high schools has been rapid in ten years. 
In 1890, there were five; in 1902, three hundred seven, one-third 
being four year high schools. There is a uniform course of 
study. (87.) 

Public school music is taught in all the normals for one 
semester at least. A conservatory accommodates the music 
department. (407.) 

In 1903, the Ellensburg Normal had work in singing, notation, 
special study of piano and voice, lectures upon music form, 
ensemble, chorus and quartet work. The work in piano and 
voice was a finished product. (140.) 

In 1904, the public school music courses were free. There 
139. ai private teachers. A school orchestra was maintained. 

3 

Vocal music has always been required as regular work in the 
normal at Bellingham, as well as in the other two normals. The 
former normal has a six year voice course, a special piano teacher, 
and one also for stringed instruments. 

The normal music classes are free to all students. (75. 1911- 
12:33,41,43.) 

Oregon employs 4,000 teachers, 750*being in Portland. The 

state supports one normal at Monmouth. High school 
OREGON training clases were introduced recently. The future 
high school teachers must be college graduates. 

The state is rural and agricultural. Portland has 30.8% of 
the people. There is only one other city of any size. 54.4% live 
in rural districts. In 1910, there were 132,108 school children in 
2,265 districts, an average of 527 pupils to a district. Consolida- 
tion is allowed, but has made little headway. There is a state 
course of study. In 1910, there were one hundred eighteen high 
schools, seventy-six being four year schools. (87.) 

The normal school has thirty-six weeks’ training in public 
school music. Vocal music is also emphasized. (409. 146f.) 
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In 1900, California was 24.7% foreign born, the Japanese and 

Chinese contributing largely. Agriculture is one of 

CALIFORNIA the resources, but only 47.6% live in the country. 

43.8% live in cities of over eight thousand. There 

is little illiteracy. In 1900, it was 4.8%, but only 1% among the 
white race. 

The schools make an excellent showing in material conditions, 
the average value of schoolhouses being $10,000 each. The 
rural schools are well graded and taught by good teachers. The 
high school buildings are the best of their kind. Good libraries 
are a feature of the California schools. Nature study is in all, 
and agriculture in many, manual training and domestic science 
being in the city schools, music in all. 

There is little consolidation yet, but excellent high schools. 
In 1909, one hundred eighty-seven were entitled to state aid. 
There are forty-nine private high schools and academies. There 
is a late provision for two and six year high schools. 

In 1909, there were 10,787 teachers, 13.5% being men. 1,480 
were in high schools, where the salary was $110. In the ele- 
mentary schools the salary was $80. 47% were graduates of a 
California normal, or one of equal rank. 

There are five normals located at San Diego, Los Angeles, 
San Jose, San Francisco and Chico. In 1909, a sixth was put in 
at Santa Barbara, to train teachers in manual training and 
domestic science. 

California credits the work of about sixty normals in the 
United States and Canada, and about twenty other state in- 
stitutions in the United States. The two large universities have 
training schools for high school teachers. (87.) 

In all the normals, music is taught throughout the course, 
aA10.) required. It is a department, and not a conservatory. 
( 

The normal at Chico has twenty weeks of voice culture, two 
hours per week for the first term; the second term, melody 
writing for the same period; the third term requires more ad- 
vanced work, with selection of songs and practice teaching. A 
special elementary course of twenty weeks, four hours per week, 
requires talent for leadership. (144.) 

In 1910, the San Diego normal gave sight singing, ear training, 
harmony, history, and elementary theory. (142.) 


Footnote—Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education has been used as a basis for 
general conditions in this section, since it is one of the best late authorities. 





DIVISION II 


STATE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


INTRODUCTION. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENTS AND CHAIRS OF MUSIC. 


All the catalogs of state universities and colleges have been 
consulted which have been available, with a view to making the 
report as complete as possible. Every state university and all 
the large eastern colleges have been corresponded with, in regard 
to the character and extent of the musical work done. 

While the number of smaller colleges is almost endless in the 
country as a whole, some pains have been taken to tabulate all 
that have sent catalogs to the library; for the efforts are ex- 
tremely gratifying, often outranking the larger and wealthier 
institutions. 

A brief history has been added of the music department of 
all state universities, as well as of all the large universities and 
colleges, since their past activities are considered very valuable 
as an educational study. 
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CHAPTER I. 


NORTH ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
MAINE. 


The State University of Maine has no ceeatnes of pee 
and gives no instruction in this branc 
UNIVERSITY OF MAINE whatever. (146. 413.) 
Bowdoin College has a department with one instructor, the 
courses being as follows: 1. ‘“‘Music as an 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE art,” including the general development, 
composers’ lives, notation and rhythm, with 
papers on assigned subjects, and intended to serve as a prepara- 
tion for appreciation of music. Number 2 is a continuation of 
the same, including musical appreciation and advanced history. 
One year of elementary harmony is given, followed by one 
semester of advanced, and one semester of counterpoint. All 
the above courses are open to sophomores, juniors and seniors. 
Chorus and orchestra classes are held one meeting per week, 
with voluntary attendance. The department was established in 
1912. (147.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dartmouth College established its chair of music in 1910, 
with one instructor. He was called the 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE musical director, and held the bachelor of 
music degree. One year of harmony was 

taught. (148. 1901-02:134.) 

In 1903, this was augmented by one year’s study of “music 
as an art,”’ which consisted of the study of composers, their lives 
and works. (148. 1903-04:145.) 

The present courses include the following studies: (1) “Music 
as an art,” the course being practically like the same named in 
Bowdoin College. An ‘Angelus’ piano player is used for 
illustration in this course. A three hour course in harmony is 
given, and a two hour study of the history of music. All epochs 
are studied in the history course, with lantern slide illustration. 
Dickinson’s History of Music is combined with lecture and 
readings. (148. 1912-13:175.) 


VERMONT. 


The State University of sen has no music department, 
; and no such courses exist, except 
ee OF VERMONT special ones for the summer. (414.) 
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For 1911 to 1912, one member of the faculty was listed as 
‘‘professor of German language, literature and director of music.” 
So that, while not being a formal study in the university, its 
cultural side is being made use of, probably in chapel exercises. 
(149. 1911-12:18.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Harvard University has a very strong department in its chair 

of music, and is of long standing. Itisa 

H ARVARD UNIVERSITY pioneer in this line of work, and has 

probably been more influential in the 

development of music as a serious study in college, than any 

other one institution in this country. Harvard has served as a 

model for creating new chairs in music, not only in western in- 
stitutions, but in some of the eastern colleges. 

Before President Eliot, there was no regular instruction in 
the theory of music. The duties of the instructor were simply 
to direct the choir, and play the organ in chapel. In 1870, for 
the first time in the history of Harvard, music was represented 
by a full course of lectures upon the history of music by Mr. Paine. 
In the same year, the faculty voted to introduce harmony and 
counterpoint as an elective, at Mr. Paine’s suggestion. Canon 
and fugue, free thematic music, history of music and instru-. 
mentation were added later. 

In 1873, Mr. Paine became assistant professor; in 1875, he 
became full professor, introducing, in the meantime, ‘‘honors in 
music.” Up to 1884, twenty-one took these “honors,”’ four went 
abroad, six published compositions, several gained reputation as 
composers, some took the master’s degree, two became musical 
critics. 

At this early date, 1894, the aim of the department was: 
1st, for the professions of teaching and composing; 2d, for those 
who devote themselves to musical criticism, literature or the 
cultivation of a musical taste. All courses counted toward the 
bachelor’s, the master’s, or the doctor’s degree, the latter being 
equivalent to the doctor’s degree in music in the English uni- 
versities. 

The department advocated, at this period, a four year course 
in practical and theoretical music, since advanced “theoretical 
work should be combined with a trained musician,” and nogone 
should be admitted without some practical playing ability and 
decided talent. It further added that such a course, with a 
bachelor of music degree, would set a higher standard for the 
profession in the country. (150. 1894-95:311.) 

By 1897, nine graduates had composed fifty-six published 
pieces of music, some of them being operas, suites for orchestra 
and strings, among the number being Arthur Foote, well known 
composer and graduate of 1874, sixteen of the manuscripts being 
from his pen. (150. 1896-97:461.) 
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In 1895, Mr. Paine was given an assistant. The courses for 
1897 to 1898 were harmony, counterpoint, history, canon and 
fugue, free composition, orchestration, and a course of lectures, 
supplemented by ten chamber concerts in the Sanders theatre, 
open to the university and public, the Kneisel quartet, and first 
ranking artists being presented. (150. 1897-98:389.) 

By 1900, a new course in musical form had been added, while 
$75 was subscribed to bring players of orchestral instruments 
into the class of orchestration, for the purpose of demonstrating 
the quality of tone and use of the instruments. An orchestrelle 
had been put in for the use of the history class, by the Aeolian 
Company of New York. (150. 1900-01:538.) 

The enrollment almost doubled in the year 1901 to 1902, 
while the need for music, books and instruments was felt very 
keenly, but without the necessary funds. (150. 1901-02:537.) 

The first notice of harmony and counterpoint as entrance 
credits came in 1902. ‘There were then eight courses given, the 
number enrolled almost doubling from the previous year. (150. 
1902-03:377. 416.) . 

In 1908, nine courses were offered under four instructors, 
while approximately fourteen successful graduates had been 
turned out. (150. 1903-04:621.) 

In 1905, Prof. Paine, who had been with Harvard from 1869, 
resigned to devote himself to composition, and his work was 
continued by three of his pupils. 

At this time, exchange courses were instituted between the 
New England Conservatory of music, and legalized by the cor- 
poration, the scheme having been in use informally for several 
years. Harmony students had played in the conservatory 
orchestra, and had their compositions played. This was now 
approved by the faculty of arts and sciences. This allowed 
that advanced work done at the conservatory, combined with 
theory at Harvard, counted as half course. In return, con- 
servatory students took free certain courses in English literature, 
modern languages, physics and public speaking at Harvard. 
(150. 1905-06 :285.) 

The first doctor of philosophy degree in music was given by 
Harvard in 1905; the same candidate since had a grand opera 
performed. In 1906, several took master’s degrees in music. 
There were two candidates for the doctor’s degree in 1907. 

A new music hall was also planned to cost $500,000, of which 
$60,000 was already available. (150. 1906-07:201,288,291,406.) 

In 1908, eight Harvard graduates specialized in music, and 
he immediately to Paris, Munich and Berlin for advanced 
study. 

Mention was made of frequent letters coming from western 
universities, which were establishing chairs of music. 

In 1904, harmony and counterpoint were offered for ad- 
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mission, and in five years, or by 1909, ninety-seven offered har- 
mony, only seventy-nine passing, while fourteen offered counter- 
point, of which nine passed. (150. 1909-10:308.) 

By 1911, eleven courses were offered under five instructors. 
Five students were in the graduate school, some being from the 
middle west, all working for higher degrees in music. One grad- 
uate just became member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and another of the same orchestra was taking work. One grad- 
uate became a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company of 
New York. (150. 1911-12:318.) 

In 1912, the plans for a new musical building were approved. 
In October of the same year, the department established a 
monthly magazine, which represented the first of its kind in any 
American college or university. Each issue was to include at 
least one composition by a Harvard student. The editors were 
from the graduate and undergraduate schools, and assisted by 
graduate correspondents in New York, Paris and Berlin. 

In 1911, an opera association was formed, which was active 
in raising an endowment for the Boston Opera House, for which 
seats were placed at the disposal of the association. 

The music clubs, including the glee, mandolin and banjo 
clubs, took a Christmas trip, going as far west as Omaha. (1912- 
18 :277,458,586.) 

The appended table shows the growth of the department: 


1871, 11 enrolled. 1901-02, 110 enrolled. 

1884, 112. 1902-03, nearly 200. 

Average of the fifteen years being 50. 1903-04, 250. 

1887-8, courses 1 and 2 nearly doubled. 1906-07, 200. 

1897-8, harmony 28, counterpoint 9. 1909-10, 210. 

1900-01, 60 enrolled. One year not specified, 275 enrolled. 


The courses are as follows: | 


1. Harmony and the grammar of music, 3 hours. 

la. Advanced harmony and harmonic analysis, 2 hours. 

2. Counterpoint, 3 hours. 

2a. Vocal composition, half course. 

3. History of music, from Bach to the present day: lectures, readings 
and reports with illustrations, 3 hours. 

|, Appreciation of music, study of masterpieces from the standpoint of 
the listener, 3 hours. Laboratory fee of $2.50 to cover cost of scores. 

4a. Brahms and Frank, studied with reference to style, structure and 
content, half course. 

4b. D’Indy, Fauré, Debussy, half course. 

5. Canon and fugue, half course. 


FOR GRADUATES. 


__, Instrumentation, 3 hours; six musicians used to illustrate the character- 
istics of orchestral instruments, fee $10. 

Preliminary course in composition, devoted to smaller forms, half course. 
Students in this course are also advised to take French, German and Italian. 
rm For those who wish to try for a ‘“‘degree of distinction in music” or for 

honors in music’. Advanced work in original composition. For graduate 
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students in composition, or for investigating any historical or literary subject 
connected with the art of music. Instructors are ready to assist in planning 
and criticising such work. 


Harvard has extension work in music. 

The head professor holds the doctor’s degree in music, the 
first one granted from Harvard, in that study; two teachers 
hold the bachelor’s degree, and one a master’s degree. (151. 
1913-14 :360.) 

The work given in the Harvard department of music is 
practically duplicated in Radcliffe, since the listing of the sub- 
jects show similarity. (152. 1903-04:3,35.) 

The first mention of music in the Amherst catalog occurs in 

1886, an instructor of vocal music being 
AMHERST COLLEGE included among the list of faculty names. 
(158. -1886-96—all ref.) This same con- 
dition existed down to 1895, when a Prof. Bigelow was listed as 
“instructor of German and music,”’ but with no course given. 
For the first time, in 1896, Prof. Bigelow offered ‘‘a four hour 
course in harmony, during the winter term, elective and open 
to spas and seniors, upon certain conditions.”’ (153. 1896-00 
—all ref.) 
In 1900, courses were offered as follows: 
la. Rudiments of music and elementary harmony. 


1b. Harmony and history of music. 
le. Harmony continued. (153. 1900-03—all ref.) 


By 1903, the courses assumed the form of: 


1. Elements of music. 
2. Chord analysis. 
38and4. History of music. (158. 1903-07—all ref.) 
Chorus and orchestration were spoken of for the first time in 1907. (158. 
1907-08:75.) 


As the Amherst courses stand now, they consist of: 


1,2. Theory of music, harmony and counterpoint. 

3,4. The art of music, both courses being elective for sophomores, 
and are three and two hour courses. 

5,6. The musical dramas of Richard Wagner, as many as time per- 
mits, the course being also available as a major, in German. It is a two 
hour course and elective. Pianos and an orchestrelle are at the disposal 
of the students in those courses. 

7,8. Chorus and orchestra, each meeting one evening. 


Prof. Bigelow, whose name is identified with the growth of 
the department, both as German instructor and instructor in 
music, teaches the classes. 

During the school year, two large works are given by the 
combined courses of Amherst and Smith colleges. Two rehearsals 
are required a week, the same number of absences being allowed 
as in other courses. Credit for work in chorus or orchestra is as 
follows: Four semesters of such work is credited as a semester 
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course. Students with good voices may become members of the 
college choir, for which a renumeration is given. (154.) 

The study of music exists upon the curriculum, under the 
same condition as other subjects, no extra tuition, crediting 
toward the bachelor’s degree, with entrance credit in harmony 
and counterpoint. The average enrollment is eighty, the aim 
being cultural. ral ee : ‘ : 

ar niversity has no department o 

CLARK UNIVERSITY susie, (416.) 
Smith College opened its doors to the student body in the 
fall of 1875, with some music taught from the 
SMITH COLLEGE first. A professorship was established in 1877. 
(417.) By 1891, the earliest catalogs which 
were available, a splendidly working department was in evidence. 

The aim was to provide the best facilities for any branch of 
theoretical or practical music. Admission to the school of music 
required a high school education, and the following requirements 
in music: Notation, including theory of rhythm, tonality, trans- 
position and modulation, and one of either piano, including 
knowledge of Czerny, Mendelssohn’s songs, the easier Beethoven 
sonatas, or voice, including mastery of Concone’s or Marchesi’s 
vocalises, Mendelssohn’s songs, or organ with a knowledge of 
Stainer’s Organ Method and Schneider’s Pedal Studies, arranged 
by N. H. Allen. 

Academie students could elect music under the same condi- 
tions as other electives, but must give nine hours’ practice per 
week, inclusive of work in harmony. Three hours of practice 
were equivalent to one hour of regular recitation. 

College course of study leading to the bachelor of music 
degree included one year of harmony, two years of composition, 
counterpoint, history of music, biography, aesthetics, church 
music, with an applied study, about on a par with the ordinary 
private conservatory. In addition, two years of academic studies 
were required, including one year each of Latin, mathematics, 
English literature and German. The course required three 
years. The tuition for a year in any applied study with two 
weekly lessons was $100, ensemble $40, interpretation in classes 
$25,1 harmony and composition in class $20. In addition to this 
muse students also paid $25 to $100 a year, according. to the, 
number of studies, for any work taken in the academy. (155. 
1891-92 :22.) 

The intellectual culture derived from music was considered 
the equivalent of that from other studies, credit being equal to 
laboratory work. At this early date, there were nine on the 


faculty, one member holding the A. B. degree. (155. 1891-92: 
6,26. 


In 1892, there were thirteen teachers in the department, the 
courses being the same. (155. 1892-93:238,27.) 
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For the first time, 1896, no student was admitted in the 
department, who was not regularly enrolled as a member of 
Smith College. (155. 1896-97:41.) 

The appended studies were listed in the academic depart- 
ment, the school of music remaining unchanged: 


1. History of music, lectures, one hour per week. 

2. Harmony and rudimental composition in three grades, one hour, 
$20 fee per year. 

8. Higher composition, fugue and orchestration, one hour, $20 fee 
per year. 

4. Criticism and interpretation, lectures one hour. 

5. Sacred music, lectures and rehearsals, one hour. 

6. Musical literature and repertoires, illustrated lectures, one hour, 
$10 fee, not elective. (155. 1896-97:33,41.) 


The number of music courses in the academic department 
increased from six to eight in the following year, with little other 
change. (155. 1897-98:37,44,48.) 

A few changes were made in the courses in 1899, without any 
great differences, however. (155. 1899-00:88,95.) 

A new course worthy of mention in 1900, was ‘‘the scientific 
aspects of music,” a course upon physics and the mechanics of 
music, including tonal acoustics, construction of instruments, 
theory of rhythm, and intended for those who wished knowledge 
of music apart from the art itself. (155. 1900-01:57.) 

Another very interesting course was added the following year, 
namely: <“‘The relation of art, especially of music to character 
and culture.”’ There were nine teachers by this time, two holding 
doctor of music degree. (155. 1902-03:62.) 

In 1908, all the music was thrown into the academic depart- 
ment, and the school of music abolished as such, placing the 
study upon the curriculum without any distinction. Twenty 
full courses were offered, which covered the different phases of 
composition, musical appreciation, public school music and 
practical music. 

The usual applied subjects were offered. (155. 1903-04:55.) 

A ’cello teacher was added in 1905, with a general strengthen- 
ing of higher courses, and dropping of elementary studies. (155. 
1905-06 :62.) 

By 1906, the study of piano was differentiated into separate 
periods, schools or forms as the case might be. (155. 1906-07:65.) 
Voice was treated in the same manner, the following year. 

A course in chamber music was added with required reading, 
a eyed with the study of practical music. (155. 1908- 

:72.) 

For the first time, in 1911, the requirements in music as 
entrance credit were printed in the catalog, in place of the usual 
announcement, that such might be obtained upon request of the 
registrar. One year of systematic harmony could be offered, or 
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half as much harmony and some ability in voice or on some 
instrument. Piano required the easier sonatas of Haydn and 
Mozart. The same general knowledge was required if other 
applied subjects were offered. No certificates of any music 
school were accepted, an examination being required. Fifteen 
teachers were employed upon the force. (155. 1911-12:43,83.) 

The present requirements of music as entrance credit are 
similar to those given in 1911, just preceding. 

The faculty consists of seventeen teachers, four holding a 
bachelor’s degree, one a master’s degree. ‘Twelve theoretical 
courses are given, in applied music, piano, organ, violin, violon- 
cello and voice are taught. The usual ensemble, sight singing 
and music classes for strings are given. For college credit, the 
work must be advanced equivalent to entrance requirements in 
music. (155. 1914-15:39,86.) 

One short course is given for work in public school music 
under a specialist. The department keeps pace with the general 
enrollment, being about one-fourth, or four hundred in music 
courses, as against sixteen hundred fifty, the total registration for 
this year. (417.) 

A striking feature of the enrollment of students is that in 
earlier years, special music students comprised half or more of 
the students taking music. By 1906, only four special music 
students remained, the rest being regular academic students. 
The specials disappeared as soon as only regularly registered 
college students were admitted to the department. The increase 
of academic students in the music classes from 1891 to 1914 was 
from seventy-five to four hundred. 

As early as 1889, Wellesley College had twelve teachers on 

the faculty, and offered work in tonic 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE sol fa, sight singing and harmony, with 

lessons in voice, piano, violin and guitar, 
there being thirty-eight music rooms, with forty-three pianos in 
use. In the classical and scientific courses, musical history, 
theory and composition were listed, and open to juniors and 
seniors. 

Completion of either of the following courses gave a diploma 
from the school of music: 


1st course 2d course 3d course 
Pianos ecb years - Organ eon oo 5 years: Voices a5 vane 5 years 
Harmon yids <¢% 2 Harmonys. 43272 armonynk rdas 2 
PEARED oe shen bhai History = afisk History. cccuhigee 
Modern language.3 Modern language.3 Modern language.3 
(Italian obligatory) 
Bible study..... 4 Bible study......4 Bible study..... 4 


The scientific and music courses combined, was a five year 
course, and led to a college degree. Courses could be selected 
from applied music, by special permission. All students must 
meet entrance requirements, but harmony was not yet required. 
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There were five graduates from the five year course in 1890. 
(161. 1889:90—all ref.) 

By 1896, students in the regular music course were required 
to take two academic studies, including a Bible course. (161. 
1896-97 :64.) 

A bachelor of music course had been laid out as early as 
1889. (161. 1889-90:38.) 

In 1908, those not candidates for a degree, but specialists 
in music, were required to pass admission requirements, and 
academic work must be carried. In general, the course required 
four years. (161. 1903-04:107.) 

‘At the present time, the courses include musical theory, 
foundation principles, harmony, interpretation, applied harmony, 
development of the art of music, applied history, counterpoint, 
applied counterpoint, musical form, applied form, history of 
music, the symphony from Haydn to the present, free composition 
and euere and Wagner. 

A fee of $5 is attached to applied harmony and applied 
history, and $2.50 to applied form and applied counterpoint. 

Courses in theory and history count toward the bachelor’s 
degree, without previous knowledge. 

Practical lessons are offered in pianoforte, organ, violin and 
voice, in order to encourage students to acquire a better tech- 
nique in theoretical work. Applied music is elective, and does 
not count toward a degree. Candidates for the bachelor’s degree, 
who propose to spend only four years in college, may take applied 
music, by consent of the dean of the college and department of 
music. Such students must take theory. Five years are required, 
to obtain both the college degree and the certificate from the 
music department. 

Music specials are required to take from six to nine hours’ 
academic work, including musical theory. If candidates for the 
music certificate, modern languages must be included in the 
academic study. Upon entering, the student must have acquired 
the fundamental technique of the chosen specialty. 

Tuition for the college year in applied study is $100. 

The department has eight instructors, one holding a doctor 
of music degree, two having a master’s degree and one a bachelor’s 
degree. (161. 1914-15:180,156.) 

Tufts College established a chair of music in 1895. It offers 

opportunity to gain a knowledge of musical 
TUFTS COLLEGE history, and of the principles of composition, as 

a basis for practical work in music or in musical 
criticism. The subjects studied are elements of theory, harmony, 
general history of music and musical appreciation, the courses 
being complete throughout. 

The college gives both entrance credit and credit toward a 
degree, and music ranks with other subjects upon the curriculum. 
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One instructor is employed, and the enrollment varies from 
twenty to fifty students, in different years. No provision is 
made for training of public school music teachers or supervisors. 

A prominent feature is a careful and systematic use of four 
automatic players, and over a thousand rolls, which are a splendid 
collection of compositions. The college has out a sixteen page 
booklet of these rolls used in the Tufts College music room, with 
a nicety of tabulation which makes them very accessible, even 
to the students. 

Several musical organizations form a strong feature of the 
musical college life, and are an integral part of the department. 
(418. 160, p.140. 1907. 1913.) 

As early as 1889, Mt. Holyoke College had elocution or vocal 

music offered through three years of the 
MT. HOLYOKE COLLEGE course, one hour a week as an elective. 

All students had regular lessons in 
choral classes. Private instruction was available in voice or 
piano, at $15 for twenty lessons. (158. 1889-90:5,28,38.) 

The following year, music could be elected in the junior year, 
after passing an examination on the rudiments, requiring about 
one year of previous study. A musical elective required piano, 
and with harmony included six hours’ practice. Three practice 
hours were the equivalent of one hour of recitation. 

Grade A piano comprised Cramer 1st book, Bach Two Part 
“Inventions, and other material of the same grade. Grade B 
included Czerny Etudes Op. 740, Cramer 2d and 3d books, 
Heller Art of Phrasing, Bach Three Part Inventions. 

A footnote read to the effect that the department intended to 
put in a three year music course similar to that of schools of 
music, as soon as facilities permitted. (158. 1890-91:31.) 

A department of music was established in 1891, as a necessity 
for ‘students who are seeking a well rounded education.” The 
aim was to furnish the best facilities for the study of piano, 
organ, violin and voice, with theory and interpretation, either as 
a special course for those not connected, or as an elective for 
college students. Outside applicants had to be high school 
graduates. The examination in practical music had the following 
grade of difficulty: Piano required Czerny, Cramer, Mendels- 
sohn’s songs, and Haydn and Mozart’s sonatas. Organ required 
Stainer’s Organ Manual. Voice students had to show mastery 
of Marchesi’s Vocalises, simple Schubert and Franz songs. 
Violin required C. N. Allen’s Etude Album. After the first year, 
students could elect any branch of music for which they were 
qualified. 

The tuition in any applied branch for the year, one hour a 
week was $50; harmony or theory in classes was $15. (158. 
1891-92:18.) 

The department employed four teachers by 1898. (158. 
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1893-94:19,42.) A new head professor took up the work the 
following year, (158. 1894-95:20.), resulting in more stress 
Bro me singing and voice training in classes. (158. 1895- 

Entrance examination in music is spoken of in 1897, while a 
distinction is made between academic students and special music 
students. ‘The former were allowed to elect music without 
previous preparation; the latter were required to take the 
examination as given in 1891 requirements. Regular college 
students were obliged to take one year of harmony during the 
academic course, if music were elected. 

The classes in voice training and sight reading aimed to 
ae to teach music in the public schools. (158. 1897- 

In 1900, only regular academic students were admitted in the 
music department, thereby doing away with the non-academic 
music specialist. The courses of instruction included harmony, 
counterpoint, history of music and biography. (158. 1900-01:54.) 

From 19038, those who took the full course in music were 
expected to give a program. (158. 1903-04:75.) 

The new courses for 1907 were appreciation one hour for the 
year, and pedagogy for public school work, two hours for one 
year. (158. 1907-08:68.) 

Eight hours of practical music could be counted toward a 
degree in 1908, if it included two hours’ harmony. A teachers’ 
course for supervisors and chorus conducting was new. One 
unit was specified as the allowed entrance credit for music. 

The total college enrollment had increased from two hundred 
sixty-seven in 1890, to seven hundred twenty in 1906, with four 
teachers offering the work in music. Tuition remained stationary 
at all times. (158. 1908-09:8,58,80.) 


Boston University gave the first work in music in 1904. A two hour 
course of harmony was given through a year. A lecture 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY course was given also upon history of music, illustrated 
by vocal and instrumental selections, one hour for one 

semester. (156. 1904:66.) 

By 1910, the following courses were given: Appreciation of music, analyt= 
ical study of masterpieces, history of music, harmony and counterpoint—five 
courses in all. Harmony and counterpoint were spoken of as being allowed 
for college entrance. (156. 1910:54,94.) 

In 1912, advanced harmony and a course in theory and practice of teaching 
music in public schools were added, other courses remaining the same. Noa 
provision is made for practical music, nor is it recognized in entrance credit 
up to the year of 1918. Two teachers are employed. (156. 1912-13:37,68.) 

Williams College has an instructor listed as director of 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE music, but with no assigned classes in music. The sup- 
position is that his duty consists of acting as chapel 

organist. (157.) 
Phillips Academy at Andover, one of the smaller schools, has one in- 
structor for. music and Bible study. Opportunity is 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY given for study in piano or organ. Harmony is taught 
also. Those who wish to present music for admission, 
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may have a class formed in harmony and counterpoint, if enough wish the 
work. (159. 1918-14:45.) 


RHODE ISLAND. 


A music department was put in Brown University in 1908, 

and consisted of a course called the “‘evolu- 

BROWN UNIVERSITY tion of modern music.”’ Lectures, assigned 

readings and papers constituted the work. 

The course was intended to give appreciation and interpretation, 

with a minimum technique. It was a three hour course for 

sophomores, juniors and seniors. No knowledge of music was 
necessar y. 

The women’s college of Brown University had the same 
course. (162. 1908-09:141,285.) 

By 1912, the curriculum had expanded to an elementary 
harmony and an advanced harmony course, and a three hour 
opera course, open to all but freshmen. No previous knowledge 
was necessary in the last course. (162. 1912-13:183,232.) 

“Evolution of modern music,”’ was included in 1918, with 
lectures illustrated on the piano, assigned readings and papers, 
designed to give appreciation and interpretation, with the least 
technical detail. No previous knowledge was necessary, and the 
course was elective for all but freshmen. (162. 1918-14:124,224.) 

By correspondence, comes the information that “for quite a 
few years the university has had no regular department in music, 
but has offered each year one or two courses conducted by in- 
structors holding positions in other institutions or in the city.” 
During the present year, one of the church organists is conducting 
a course in appreciation. Mr. Macdougal gives also an extension 
course upon “‘the song and song composers, ’ ’ dealing with Great 
Britain and Germany. 

The same credit is given toward a degree as for other studies. 
(420. 162a.) 


RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE ‘The Rhode Island State College has no department 
of music. (421.) 


CONNECTICUT. 


A chair of music was founded in Yale University in 1894. In 

five years the enrollment reached a hundred. 

YALE UNIVERSITY Courses were offered in harmony, counter- 

point, composition, history of music, in- 

strumentation and free composition. During the year, a graduat- 
ing student published a male chorus for orchestra. 

Six lectures were given the same year. Attention was drawn 
to the crediting of practical music ‘‘if it is to be encouraged in 
undergraduates.”’ Parker, the well known composer, was chosen 
head professor. (163. 1899-00:71. ) 
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During 1900, two programs of original compositions were 
given. The faculty also granted credit for practical work done 
in class room. (163. 1900-01:98.) Two students, candidates 
for bachelor of music degree, produced origina lcompositions. 
(168. 1901-02:123.) 

In 1902, there were forty-three students in applied music. 
The completion of the hall gave added resources. A large choral 
force was to be organized from the city and school, and it was 
further suggested that a large male chorus be formed. (168. 
1902-03 :139.) 

An original fugue for organ, as thesis for the bachelor of music 
degree, came out in 1903. (1638. 19038-04:171.) 

The following year, a new course in advanced orchestration 
and conducting was outlined. 

Demands began to come in to the college from western 
universities for teachers of music, with salaries ranging from 
$1000 to $3,500. (168. 1904-05:171.) 

The year 1905 was marked by a desire “‘to encourage teachers 
of music in public schools.”” A hope was expressed of being able, 
very soon, to codperate with the Eastern Educational Music 
Conference and the New England Educational League, both of 
which were working along this line. (163. 1905-06:163.) 


The following table shows the enrollment for each year: 


1892-93. ..... ou.) 1898-99... .. 76 1903-04..... BETS CT O0S-09 ook 170 
1898-94...... 30 1899-00..... 76 1904-05. .... 16807 T909S LO in 159 
1894-95...... 25 1900-01..... 126 1905-06..... ATG ea LST ee, 172 
1896-96... ... 53 1901-02.....75 1906-07..... 165... 1911-12. 2... 173 
1896-97... .... 76 1902-038.....110 1907-08..... 199); 1912-13... 164 
1897-98... ... 70 


The above enrollment was distributed as follows in the 


different colleges: 
Academic Regular Other 


all a 

BT's ey oe as 1 61 48 
a 3 95 79 
a 7 70 91 9 
to ff 74 88 6 
a 3 56 95 11 
ee 2 95 91 11 
ee 2 58 99 11 
MREPCMZE id ac )es sos 2 59 89 


9 
7 
REEMA GN rece ee ese 2 68 96 i 
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Distribution in the different studies: 


Strict History 
Harmony Counterpoint composition of music 
TBSP OG ee aie au gis 34 16 12 51 
TROG-OD Rotate Os Shave 32 16 13 60 
Ete Pala el Bae HOD eg 18 14 9 55 
LOS A ey eye wy icd wate dial 51 12 16 74 
TOUSAO Gi is uate ee a7 42 30 8 70 
TSOGUG oun es at a hale: ait 38 28 19 10 
SO0G-OF aS sear vkeewhar is 45 23 20 47 
LOOT HOS io aya aie nee 30 15 15 77 
ADO OG i a ou ace wrote eis eeiens 41 brat 14 34 
LO09s10 ca es eee a 44 25 15 52 
SOEUL botanist ena etn, 46 22 16 55 
p Bs te Fos atari share Rede eae 49 23 17 50 
RTE WS bOI Rae Te ae 49 28 15 46 
Free - Advanced 
Instrumentation composition orchestration 
TSS OO Fe gsc ei a's wtaleeartel seataletele aw ure 10 11 ne 
OOO Oe ne Oat en ie pla telalnie aie 7 7 
LOOZ OS Oi ea eae ea a 6 6 
BR Ue TAR Nh Mea ib leat ag atts RIE a a Bi 8 7 
BOSD BT ae mutes SUE Mar ean ia Bos 10 10 
LOO HOG ears Coit nS eae mye ahs 14 72 
SOG Tie sworn eure aul nte nacre nels 11 q 
SOGTADS CEC e rau selcalt brirehe Maes 9 id 
MONS OO i Natoma Nt de ne oe 6 8 2 
OS LU as a Na UN a ao ey Ie 8 10 
BD eis Ve anda tas Wes bee nes 16 11 
gD by Eo baa eg od DA a od Os sl ge 17 11 vr 
uA i bs Re Re RP aD EE 1 13 11 : 


It will be noted that the enrollment increased very rapidly 
up to 1900, after 1902 remaining quite constant. ‘The great 
uniformity of registration in all the courses, from the beginning 
down to the present is very unusual. 

Mention should be made of the large number of symphony 
concerts and others, all of first rank, and under the auspices of 
the university, which are given yearly. 

The appended table gives the enrollment in the applied 
courses: 


1903-04. ........ 87 12 = 
TDG4 OB baa 115 60 25 13 5 14 ae 
PO00-06 1 oases nts 118 59 27 14 4 13 12 
LOG niin suis’ bia 112 53 25 15 4 21 8 
ROD FA idl wit a's, save 116 57 27 15 6 23 14 
CEST oes a ang ater 126 64 29 11 & 31 12 
OO ENA S Ry galas 110 58 21 13 4 19 12 
APROSELS Eto yates: 122 60 23 13 6 23 15 
TODA ae inisin\s 130 60 21 11 9 32 16 
bb A 28 Bs IA aera 125 72 43 13 8 


23 15 
(163—all ref.) 


The branches of applied music show more popularity and 
more increase than those in the theoretical department. 
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Wesleyan University in Connecticut has as yet only 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY musical organizations, no attempt being made at 
formal class work. (164. 1913-14:111.) 
TRINITY COLLEGE Trinity College at Hartford also makes no recognition of 
the subject. (165. 1908.) 


NEW YORK. 


The department of music in Columbia University was estab- 
lished in 1896, by the aid of the Robert 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Center fund for instruction in music. It 
was organized by Columbia’s first pro- 
fessor of music, Edward MacDowell, the American composer. 
In his report, President Butler explained that it was no part of 
the plan of the school to give practical instruction in the fine arts, 
but that the university should give the historical, philosophical 
and theoretical instruction, leaving to other teachers and organ- 
izations, the practical training and apprenticeship, which is a 
necessary part of all art education. (166. 1754-1904:256.) 

In outlining the work, the courses naturally took two divisions: 
1st, technic of musical composition; 2d, general musical culture. 
The courses given were general musical culture, practically a 
history of music, lecture course in theory, harmony, etc., open to 
all, a more advanced course in counterpoint, canon, choral 
fuguration and fugue, the most advanced being free composition 
and symphonic form. (167. 1896-97:110.) 

An assistant, a college graduate, was elected in 1898. A 
course in harmonic dictation and a musical seminar were added, 
no fee in either study. (167. 1897-98:137.) 

A conductor was appointed the next year, and four divisions 
made in the department: Ist, technic of musical composition; 
2d, general musical culture; 3d, musical dictation; 4th, practical 
training in orchestral and choral music. A university chorus and 
orchestra were organized. (167. 1899-00:136.) 

The following tabulation shows the growth in four years: 


1896-97 Bey a 1899-00 
3 


Number of teachers................. 1 

meuraner Of COUTBES.................% 3 4 7 9 
EE 37 47 127 247 
Volumes in library, approximately.... 0 250 


350 500 
(169. 1899-00:291.) 


The increase in attendance is very marked, as well as the 
increase in number of courses. The figures demonstrate the fact 
that the need for such a department was felt, even in a city like 
New York, where the highest possibility in every art line may 
be realized. 

In 1908, a new course was put in on analysis of musical sound. 
With the exception of chorus, all the courses were open to both 
sexes. (167. 1902-03:147.) 
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For 1904, eight courses were offered in extension music by 
five instructors. These were given by the regular teachers out 
of school hours, for those who were unable to attend regular 
classes. Part of them credited toward a degree, some were 
merely lecture work and allowed no credit. 

By 1905, all courses counted toward the bachelor of arts 
degree, while only counterpoint, orchestration and composition 
NSN ote the two higher college degrees. (167. 1904-05: 
148,459. 

Mr. MacDowell withdrew in 1903, and a new head took his 
place in 1904. 

The Quarterly made the following statement, which shows the 
expectation of the department for future development: ‘“‘Since 
its separation from the faculty of philosophy, the chair of music 
has been without special faculty relationship, awaiting the 
formation of a faculty of fine arts. When this is done, it will be 
possible for the department to develop a systematic school of 
music, with approximate entrance requirements, curriculum and 
degree. The correlation should be literature, psychology, and 
physics, with bachelor of music degree.”’ (169. 19038-04:437.) 

In 1904, Columbia sent a delegate to two conferences at Smith 
College, and one at Boston, for the purpose of taking action in 
regard to college entrance credit in music. 

In May, a program of students’ compositions was given. 
(169. 1904-05:378.) 

By 1905, the courses reshaped themselves into fifteen well 
defined branches, which represented general courses as a basis, 
and leading up through theoretical work to higher composition, 
with chorus, orchestral training and dictation as a part of the 
department. 

In extension teaching, ten courses were offered for credit, and 
fourteen lecture courses without credit. (167. 1905-06:122,437.) 

The event of the year 1905, was the creation of a school of 
music leading to the bachelor of music degree, with higher 
degrees and a certificate of proficiency for non-matriculated 
students. A feature of the year also, was a series of twenty-three 
lectures upon ‘‘the function and meaning of music.” 

A member of the faculty spoke on “college entrance” at the 
National Educational Association, with the intention of con- 
tinuing next session upon ‘‘musical instruction in colleges and 
secondary schools.”” A number of joint meetings were held with 
the Eastern Educational Music Conference, and New England 
Educational League, which prepared the statement of college 
entrance requirements adopted by the college entrance examina- 
tion board. (169. 1905-06:811.) 

Three candidates enrolled for the bachelor of music degree in 
1906. (169. 1906-07:83.) ‘There were seven the following year, 
the general registration remaining about the same. 
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The institution was in advisory relations during the year with 
a dozen colleges in all sections of the country in connection with 
the establishment or development of collegiate chairs of music. 
(169. 1907-08:386.) 

In 1910, the first degrees in music were given to two can- 
didates. ‘The history and theory classes enrolled one hundred 
seventy-six students, with a number more in chorus and orchestra. 
(169. 1909-10:347.) 

The year 1912 enrolled one hundred forty-seven, with a 
marked increase from the college student body, especially in 
harmony. (169. 1912-13:147.) 

During 1914 and 1915, an elementary and an_ advanced 
course in history, counterpoint, composition and orchestration, 
university orchestra and chorus are the eight courses offered by 
the Columbia chair of music. (169. 1914-15:55.) 

The several courses may be counted toward any of the follow- 
ing degrees: Bachelor of music, under the faculty of fine arts; 
bachelor of arts, and bachelor of science, under Columbia College 
or Barnard College; master of arts, under the faculties of fine 
arts and of philosophy. A course leading to a certificate of 
proficiency has been established. 

Requirements for admission to the course leading to the 
degree of bachelor of music are, (1) the completion of sixty-two 
points or two years’ undergraduate study in Columbia, Barnard, 
or the equivalent elsewhere, (2) the ability to play Bach’s Two- 
Part Inventions on the pianoforte, or pieces of like difficulty on 
string or wind instruments, (8) an accurate ear, and a knowledge 
of the rudiments of music. 

The requirements for admission to the course for certificate 
of proficiency in music, are the amount of credits equal to ten 
units from the following subjects, English and one other language 
being required: 


ih a 38 units Musical appreciation....... 1 or 2 units 

Elementary Greek....... 3 Tone thinking and dictation.....1 

Elementary Latin....... 2 Musical performance........... re 

Elementary French...... Pa Elementary mathematics....... 3 

Elementary German..... 2 Elementary history............ 2 

Elementary Italian...... 2 Elementary physics............ sf 
ey Sr 1 Advanced mathematics......... 1 

Advanced history............ 1 unit. 


In 1915, the number of units for entrance will be increased 
to fourteen and one-half. 

The candidate for a bachelor of music degree must pursue 
courses amounting to seventy-five points as follows: 

a. (Required.) All courses in composition and criticism 
offered by the school of music, and a year of each of language, 
literature, history and the fine arts, other than music. 

b. (Elective.) Other courses, especially musical performance, 
aesthetics, physics or psychology. 
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In addition, the candidate must submit a satisfactory original 
composition for orchestra, or with orchestral accompaniment, 
and an essay on a musical subject. 

The candidate for the certificate of proficiency in music must 
_ fulfill the same requirements, except that only fifty points are 
required. The same requirements are made in regard to the 
original composition and the essay, as for the bachelor of music 
degree. (169. 1913-14:27.) 

A feature of Columbia is the affiliation of Teachers’ College. 

It is neither a normal nor a university 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE department of pedagogy, but a professional 


school for teachers. The school was © 


founded in order that education might be treated as a science. 
The educational administration is carried on by departments, 
each under a director, with a full corps of instructors. (170. 
1900-01:30. 169. 1898-99:342.) 

In 1908, Teachers’ College had an adjunct professor in music 
and courses were worked out looking to the needs of the public 
school teacher in music, entirely in keeping with the character 
of the institution. (167. 1903-04:152.) 

At present, a major may be taken in music leading to the 
degree of bachelor of science in practical arts, or in music educa- 
tion leading to the degree of bachelor of science in education, 
and a diploma in teaching or supervision. 

In either case, one hundred twenty-four points are required 
for the bachelor’s degree. Forty points are required in English, 
French, German, history and hygiene in the general courses. 
The technical group requires the several courses in dictation, 
sight singing, acoustics, history of music, musical literature and 
appreciation, and elementary chorus singing and conducting, 
with applied branches in voice, piano, violin or organ to the 
amount of forty-five points, leaving thirty-nine electives. The 
special fees for practical music are $25 each in piano or voice, 
$50 in organ, and $35 in violin or violoncello for a semester. 

Arrangements are made whereby credit is given for instruction 
under approved private teachers of the city, or in other New 
York institutions. (170. 1913-14:101.) 

The courses are in general of a character to meet the needs 
of students with less musical preparation, and not for the trained 
musician or the experienced supervisor. ‘The applied branches 
are more elementary, advanced students usually registering with 
New York artists, for which credit may be obtained, if desired. 

In passing from Columbia to Cornell University, the first 

musical courses on the curriculum were 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY in 1896. One in voice production and 
vocalization, and another in anthem sing- 
ing and hymnology, both of them taught by teachers from the 
city conservatory. The first was open to all students, whether 
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musically trained or not; the second could be taken by those 
who were able to read fairly well. (171. 1896-97:99.) 

In 1898, the only course was one in vocal music, the main 
purpose of which was to furnish material for the college choir of 
Sage Chapel. Attendance was also required at weekly vesper 
services, the course giving two hours’ credit. (171. 1898-99:113.) 
It might be stated that the sole purpose of all the earlier years 
of musical instruction, was for the sake of this college choir. 

The following year an advanced chorus was added, which, 
with the conservatory chorus, sang at the vesper services. An 
Mae was organized with two hours’ credit. (171. 1899-00: 

The only change in 1900 was that the orchestra assisted at 
vesper services, while provision was made to give history of music 
if desired. (171. 1900-01:117.) 

By 1906, the courses tended definitely ‘“‘to provide means for 
general musical culture and appreciation rather than technical 
or theoretical training.” (171. 1908-09:157.) A course in 
harmony was added in 1907. 

The following year, besides four choruses, an elementary, 
intermediate choral and advanced choral, courses in harmony, 
advanced harmony and composition were given, with two hours’ 
credit each. This gave full chorus training, theoretical work and 
orchestral practice. (171. 1914-15:34.) 

At present, in addition to the above courses, appreciation of 
music appears on the curriculum. 

The strength of summer work in music at Cornell, and the 
educational tendency, may be seen in the following courses, 
which were given in the session of 1914, for teachers and super- 
visors of music, the subjects being treated exhaustively and 
professionally. 

Full courses in sight reading, dictation, material and methods, 
rudiments, melody, high and normal school music, practice 
teaching, history and current events, chorus, vocal training, 
composition and musical appreciation. As will be seen, no phase 
is omitted, and the methods are educational and purely pedagog- 
ical, as the pamphlet shows. The teaching was done by thirteen 
wus from the following institutions and cities: (172. 

The director of music in the public schools of Ithaca, voice 
teacher from New York City, teacher of piano and theory from 
Boston, director of music from the public schools of Manchester, 
New Hampshire, musical instructor in the normal college of 
New York City, director of music from Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, professor of music from Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, New York, organist and teacher of theory, Cornell, besides 
a certificated teacher from the Royal Albert Hall School, London, 
for physical education, and one from the London County Council, 
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also physical education teacher. (172. 1914:3.) The entire 
faculty were experienced teachers holding important positions. 

Two hundred twenty-five supervisors attended the above 
summer session, the average winter enrollment being about two 
hundred seventy-five. During the college year, three instructors 
are employed, while the aim is to make music an aid to liberal 
culture. (424.) 

Professor Hollis Dann was made professor of music in Cornell 
in 1906, was assistant before that year, and has been instru- 
mental in bringing the department to its present strength and 
large attendance. Its growth began with his leadership. (171. 
1905-06:138. 1907-08:149.) 

The university gives entrance credit, credit toward a degree, 
and the subject ranks with other school studies. No extra 
tuition is required of the students. (424.) 

The summer session now includes graduate courses which 
have been put in to meet the demand of graduates who return 
for further study. The limit in numbers was practically reached 
in 1918, during the summer session. (172. 1914:5.) 

The earliest available catalog of Vassar College, 1872, shows 

eight out of the forty-two teachers as in- 
VASSAR COLLEGE structors in the music department. So that 

even at this early date, the work was already 
strongly established. 

The instruction consisted of piano, organ, voice lessons and 
choral training. Theory included thorough-bass and a course in 
composition, if desired, while lectures were given on the history 
of music. The total school registration was four hundred eleven 
students. (177. 1872-73:5,23.) 

The tuition for private piano or organ lessons, for one year, 
including two weekly lessons and one practice period was $80. 
Voice study was $90, while lessons in thorough-bass or composi- 
tion were $60. (177. 1878-74:23,28.) 

Vassar ranks among the first of the institutions in this country 
to place music upon a par, educationally, with other studies. 
The following extract, quoted from the 1874 catalog, shows this 
fact very clearly: 


“Extra collegiate or art studies. 


“Students will usually be able to take one art study in 
addition to the regular course, and are strongly advised to do so 
when they can, as a valuable element of general culture. In the 
junior or senior years, after completion of the more disciplinary 
studies, marked proficiency in music or the arts of design, may, 
at the discretion of the-faculty, be accepted as an equivalent for 
some one of the prescribed studies in literature or science.” (177. 
1874-75 :23.) 
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To foster this idea still more, an opportunity was offered every 
student in the regular course to acquire the elements of vocal 
music in class, free. If, however, a talented student availed 
herself of the opportunity of substituting music for a regular 
branch, harmony was required. (177. 1875-76:16,23.) 

A striking feature, traceable through many years, is a set 
limit of forty minutes a day for practice, with the appended 
explanation that “there was a prevailing impression that little 
would be done of high musical culture under such restricted 
practice, but experience proves the contrary. A sound method, 
rigid economy of effort, and the disciplinary influence of the 
college, combine to make the results satisfactory, and goes far 
to prove whether a high aesthetic culture may be combined with 
eet discipline in the education of women.” (177. 1875- 

In the fall of 1877, the department opened up as a school of 
special instruction under the general supervision of the trustees 
of the college. Frederick Louis Ritter was appointed director. 
The courses were complete in the theoretical branches, and 
included organ, piano and voice. 

The fees for organ, piano and voice were $100, for chorus $10, 
and for theoretical studies in class $50 a year. (177. 1877-78:38.) 

The full course required three years, but those who possessed 
pe am upon entering could finish in less time. (177. 1879- 
80:35. 

In 1881, there were seven teachers, one holding a bachelor’s 
degree. (177. 1881-82:5.) The following year, violin was 
added to the course. (177. 1882-83:37.) 

By 1890, requirements had become more exacting, harmony 
and counterpoint obligatory for all special students. (177. 
1890-91:60.) 

Dr. Ritter, the head professor, died the following year, 
necessitating a new instructor and the result of entire change of 
conditions. (177. 1891-92.) The special schools of music and 
art were abolished, and these departments were placed on a level 
with other collegiate work, as counting toward a degree. The 
applied arts existed also, but with extra fees, and not counting 
toward a degree. 

The courses were open to regular and special students alike, 
but no one could enter who was not prepared to meet the fresh- 
man requirements. The purpose of the trustees was to recognize 
the true place of these studies in higher education. It was their 
intention ‘‘to provide the fullest facilities for those able to meet 
the requirements.” (177. 1892-93:28.) 

A footnote reads that the department had been changed so 
recently as to render some of the work in a formative stage, but 
that it was the intention of the school to extend the time allotted 
to the study of higher contrapuntal forms as soon as possible. 
(177. 1892-93:57.) 
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An addition to the course was made in 1894, history of 
dramatic music, and history of sacred music, besides the usual 
history course. Otherwise the studies were about the same. 
(177. 1894-95:69.) 

The following year the schedule consisted of the structure of 
music, applied harmony at the keyboard, counterpoint, applied 
form or free composition, history of music, historical form, inter- 
pretation, choral club and elementary class instruction in vocal 
music, the latter course not counting toward a degree. The 
customary applied forms were taught. (177. 1895-96:58.) 7 

f the five instructors in 1900, one held a doctor of philosophy 
degree and two had taken the bachelor of arts degree. (177. 
19 00-01 :57.) 

A symphony orchestra was spoken of in 1904, while the 
courses were much the same as before. (177. 1904-05:40.) 

By 1900, there were seven teachers upon the musical faculty. 
(177. 1908-09:51.) 

The enrollment for the years in which the music students were 
recorded separately, was as follows: 


Music Music 

enrollment Total enrollment Total 
LOTTE eos we welt! 10 347 1885-86... 2... oe 32 292 
gra. Or? MSTA ices nae Mitel 17 306 1886-87 Coe ast ee 44 312 
BTS AsO uh canine cds por 27 303 1887-86 Goes oan 38 294 
oye Pee SR ML AER AN ae oe 27 284 1888-8925 Se 52 310 
LRA a penta Ute ater 29 297 1889-905 i ieee 44 321 
TBS srOa wits a: cats Ge 34 314 1890-9T 2 e3 ese 29 325 
ata PASE: tia e108 A SD 40 300 1891-928 ee es 50 398 
TSSAA85 eee er ety: 32 Val 2 


It will be noticed that, while the college attendance remained 
fairly constant, that of the musical courses increased to five 
times as many as in 1877. After the department was abolished 
and placed on an academic basis, no separate records were kept 
for enrollment of music students. 

As early as 1899, Syracuse University had a flourishing 

course of music under the department of 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY fine arts. Systematic and progressive 

instruction was given in theory, history 
and practice of music. The piano was adopted as the basis of 
study, and was required of regular students of music, at least in 
the freshman year, while one year of vocal study was required 
of all graduates in music. The necessary collegiate branches 
were physics, elocution, rhetoric, English literature, French, 
German, Italian, ancient, mediaeval and modern history, science 
of aesthetics and general history of fine arts. 

For admission, the student must have pursued English 
grammar, geography, arithmetic, American history and physics, 
with satisfactory proficiency. In music, the advancement had 
to be the equivalent of three years of systematic study and 
practice. 
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The course in piano had provision for a three year preparatory 
and a four year collegiate course. The Virgil practice clavier was 
used in developing technic. Violin, organ and voice courses were 
given also. Theory included harmony, counterpoint and musical 
form in classes, with history of music, chorus, orchestra and 
ensemble as well. Piano instruction was given in small classes. 
Four instructors were employed. (178. 1899-00:125.) 

Except for gradual growth, there was little change up to 
1906, when the department had grown to eleven teachers. A 
course in musical compositiom had been added, as well as a normal 
course for teachers and supervisors in public, high and normal 
cae No The latter three year course consisted of the following 
studies: 


1st year 2d year 3d year 
Notation History of music Musical form 
Terminology Ear training Chorus 
Ear training Sight singing Acoustics 
Sight singing Chorus Psychology 
Harmony Harmony Pedagogy 
Voice History of education Voice 
Piano Voice Piano 


Piano Practice 
(173. 1900-01:122. 1901-02:1382. 1906-07:1386.) 


In 1907, the normal course was placed in the teachers’ college 
of education, and included the following studies: 


lst year 2d year 3d year 

Harmony Harmony Harmony 

Ear training Ear training’ Musical form 

Sight reading Sight reading Ear training 

Voice Voice Voice 

Piano Piano Piano 

English History of music History of music 

Psychology Pedagogy Observation and practice 

Sociology Electives: Italian, Electives: Italian, 
French, German or German, French, 
drawing. Spanish or drawing 


In 1907, the normal course was placed in the teachers’ college 
of education, and included the following studies: 

Chorus work was based upon the ‘‘Modern,” ‘‘Harmonic”’ 
and “New Educational’? methods of public, high and normal 
school music. 

Those who completed a four year course received bachelor of 
pedagogy in music. The added fourth year included pedagogy, 
English composition, aesthetics, musical appreciation, voice, piano, 
and modern language. There was also a four year course in any 
applied branch, and a four year course in theory of music and 
composition. The regular music course, combined with the 
normal could usually be completed in five years. 

The tuition for applied music in classes of three, one lesson a 
week for a year was $33. The same with two lessons a week 
was $50. Theory in classes of three, two lessons a week, was $18. 
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ne lessons in organ was $60 for the year. (178. 1907-08—all 
ref.) 

In 1918, the methods course was based on principles similar 
to those of Crane Institute. Four systems were studied, ‘‘The 
Harmonic,” “The Modern,” “The Educational” and “The 
American.’” Practice teaching was done in the high school. 

Bachelor of pedagogy in music required work in English, 
elocution, acoustics, modern language, history, logic, psychology, 
history of education, philosophy of education, neurology, educa- 
tional psychology, school organization and management and 
general methodology. (178. 1913:161,292.) 

With the development of the normal course, Syracuse Uni- 
versity now has complete courses in applied music, theoretical 
work, with unusually strong specialization in the normal or 
training department for teachers. 

The University of Rochester places little emphasis upon the 

subject. A member of the faculty 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER is acting instructor for men’s glee 

club. (174. 1910-11:10. 1911-12.) 

The College of the City of New York gives two courses. 

(1) History and appreciation of music, 

COLLEGE OF THE which consists of lectures with musical 

CITY OF NEW YORK illustrations, recitations and prepared 

papers. No previous knowledge is neces- 

sary. Two credits are given. (2) A study of modern music, also 

with illustrations and lectures, a thesis being required of each 

student upon some assigned phase. Credit is two hours. The 

department conducts weekly public lectures upon appreciation 

of music, while a glee club and a student orchestra are maintained. 

(175. 1918-14:73.) 

New York University offers courses, but the department “‘is 

in a tentative stage.”” (423.) (1) Mus- 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ical appreciation is taught in the usual 

’ form with two credits. (2) The modern 

opera with special emphasis upon Wagner’s “‘ Ring of the Nibel- 

ungen,” two credits given. (8) An elementary course in harmony 

and ear training, giving one credit. Only the third course requires 
previous musical knowledge. (176.) 

The institution does not grant credit for entrance, but does 
so toward a degree, while the subject ranks with other studies. 
The courses have been in only since 1912, and are mainly cultural. 
‘There is no extra tuition in the department. One instructor is 
employed, with eight or nine registered students. (423.) 

In taking up the subject in Wells College, we find a general 


WELLS COLLEGE musical course intended for a liberal education. The courses 
are as follows: 


ae ~ 
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Appreciation...............- 1 hour ODER Mee ase Faire siee neha: 2 hours 
Elementary music course..... History of church music... .2 
pO er 3 History of pianoforte....... 2 
Counterpoint and composition .2 Musical sound............. 1 
Analysis and interpretation. . .0 Elements of musical 

History of music and musicians .2 Menthetics eSorY jee el 1 


All the above courses count toward an academic degree. — 

Systematic instruction is given in piano, organ, violin, viola, ’cello, vocal 
music, choral and sight singing, chamber music, and in methods of teaching 
music. These applied studies count toward a special musical diploma. The 
latter is a four-year course, exclusively musical subjects, with the exception 
of one year of Italian, with voice as a major study. (178. 1913-14:54,62.) 

William Smith College treats music as a cultural rather than as a profes- 

sional subject. Six courses are offered in history 

WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGE and theory of music, which credit toward a degree. 

The courses are: history of music, appreciation, 

elementary theory, harmony, counterpoint, pedagogy, which has to do with 

the supervision of music in primary and secondary schools, one hour a week 
being devoted to each of the above subjects. (179. 1913-14:56.) 

Some of the colleges which do not recognize music 

MISCELLANEOUS COLLEGES are: Colgate University, Saint Lawrence Uni. 

Weiss, College and Union College. (181- 


NEW JERSEY. 


Princeton University has no chair of 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY music, but maintains a musical library. 
(184. 1913-14:289.) 


Rutgers College offers as a prize, the income from $3000, which is won 

by competition. The winner acts as leader in musical 

RUTGERS COLLEGE exercises, in which the college engages as a body. Other 
than this, the school gives no place to the study. (185.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


A chair of music was established in the University of Pennsy]- 
vania in 1875, along the theoret- 
ical lines. (426.) The require- 
| ment for entrance was a knowl- 
edge of the rudiments, and the ability to play some instrument. 
The course was a special one and hasalways remained so. The first 
year offered harmony, the second counterpoint and composition, 
and the third orchestration. The fees were $80 a year. 

By the year 1890, a certificate of study was given to one who 
completed the full course and produced as a thesis a satisfactory 
original composition. It was, furthermore, the intention of the 
department to hold a commencement for the purpose of having 
a certain number of the theses performed on that day. 

Those who received such certificates could try for the bachelor 
of music degree under the following conditions: (1) A written or 
oral examination in harmony, counterpoint and composition, by 
three examiners appointed by the professor. (2) An original 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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composition in the form of a cantata for soli and chorus, with an 
accompaniment of at least a quintette of strings. (3) This com- 
position must require twenty minutes to perform, must contain 
a four part fugue, and the accompaniment must be independent, 
except in the fugue. (186. 1890-91:39,118.) 

By 1892, the doctor of music degree was added, to be con- 
ferred upon one who had written a cantata, oratorio, or sym- 
phony, and which had been accepted as a valuable contribution 
to the musical world. (186. 1892-93:164.) 

The course was extended to four years in 1899, and consisted 
of: first year, harmony; second year, melody; third year, larger 
forms of composition, modern counterpoint, fugue and canon; 
fourth year, orchestra and scoring of the exercises already written, 
in preparation for graduation. 

The theoretical examination for the bachelor of music degree 
must also be both oral and written, other requirements being the 
same, except that the original composition must be scored for 
full orchestra. (186. 1899-00:99.) 

The admission requirements in 1900 were made identical with 
that of the freshman in arts and sciences. Candidates for the 
bachelor of music degree must take three of the five courses 
offered in English language and literature. Such students were 
recommended to take two years in physics and history of music. 
The latter course had been added for those not specializing in 
music. (186. 1900-01:100.) 

A summer course in harmony was added in 1906, (186. 
1906-07 :264.) and the following summer, counterpoint was offered. 
Agreement was also made with the Combs Conservatory of Music, 
by which candidates for the music degree in the university might 
have their compositions performed by the conservatory symphony 
orchestra, at the discretion of the professor of music, and the 
director of the conservatory. Music students at the university 
could attend all lectures and recitals of the conservatory. (186. 
1907-08 :294.) 

A course in history and aesthetics of music was added in 1912, 
the four year theoretical courses leading to a musical degree 
remaining the same up to the present. 

The name of H. A. Clarke has been identified with the in- 
stitution for many years, he being the only instructor. Applied 
music has never been encouraged within the university. The 
course still remains a special. Some credit is given for work in 
music in “‘teachers’ course”’ on the same footing as other sub- 
jects. The average enrollment in the department is about forty. 
(426. 1912-18:78,243.) 


Passing on to Bucknell University, we find a school of music with seven 
teachers. The usual applied branches are taught, 
BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY and strings complete, even to double bass violins. 
Piano is a four year, and voice a three year course, 

with the recommendation that harmony be included in the course. 
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To all appearances, there is no real or vital connection with the academic 
part, nor is theoretical work in music required for completion. The enroll- 
ment, which averages one hundred fifteen, equals a fifth of the total college 
registration. The tuition in applied studies is $60 a year, class lessons in 
harmony $18. 

The Virgil practice clavier is used by three of the teachers. An orchestra 
and a band are maintained in the university. (187. 1906-07:195,209. 1907- 


08:49,195.) 
Lebanon Valley College has likewise a con- 
LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE servatory of music employing six teachers. The 
usual applied branches and theory are taught, 
with a recital at graduation. 


1st year 2d year 3d year 4th year 
Applied major Applied major Applied major Applied major 
Greek or Roman Harmony Harmony Harmonic analysis 
history Musical history Theory of music Psychology of music 
English English German Sight playing 


Four hours’ daily practice is understood with the major applied subject, 
while each hour of practice counts as a half hour credit. 

A piano graduate must take three terms in voice or organ as a minor. 
A voice or violin graduate must study piano for three terms. The sophomore 

ear is required in organ. For a bachelor of music degree, the candidate must 
ave finished the above work for a diploma, and one year of canon, fugue 
and original composition. 

Tuition in applied branches is $60 per year, the assistants being somewhat 
eheaper. Class instruction in theoretical branches averages about $36. 

The special music enrollment is forty-seven, academic students enrolled 
in music thirty-two, while the total music registration averages seventy-nine, 
at present. (188. 1913:70,83. 1914:69.) d 

The Perkiomen Seminary has a department of music of about the same 

size. The aim-is to reach the stage of advancement 
PERKIOMEN SEMINARY where one or two years in our best conservatories will 

secure a diploma.’’ The Virgil practice clavier again 
is used for intensive hand culture. Piano has five grades, voice has four and 
violin three. There are also courses in harmony, theory of music (acoustics) 
and history of music. ; 

Graduation requires an applied subject, two years of harmony, theory 
and history of music, and the performance of a program. If in voice, a year 
of French and German is required. All graduates must have a knowledge 
of common English branches, and one year each of algebra, literature, ancient 
history, rhetoric, English classics, German and French. 

Three clubs and a symphony orchestra are maintained by the students. 

The tuition for a year in applied branches with three in a class is $20, 
privately $30 to $50. Theory and harmony in class are $20. Music students 
pay the usual rates for academic branches. 

The music enrollment averages eighty-six, the academic courses about 
one hundred eighty-five students. (189. 1912-13:43:117.) 

Grove City College has a music department employing six teachers. 

s Piano, organ, violin and voice are taught, the only 
GROVE CITY COLLEGE academic work required being German, French or 

Italian in voice as a major. Graduation requires at 
least three years. The tuition runs as follows for a term: voice or piano, $22 
to $27; organ, $35; violin, $27; harmony in class, $12; counterpoint, two in 
a class, $15; composition, $20; dictation and ear training, $6. 

A certificate for teaching is given to those with aptness, and who complete 
one year in theoretical piano instruction, one year of supervised piano teaching, 
two years in history, and two years in harmony and forms of music. 

_ The total music enrollment is one hundred seventy-five, fifty-nine being 
in the department for a certificate in teaching. (190. 1913-14:60,120.) 
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The Pennsylvania College for Women has a school of music with three 

teachers, sixteen practice pianos, and instruction in 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE all departments, including cornet and other unusual 

FOR WOMEN instruments. College students may count two 

hours of music toward a degree, if one hour is 

theoretical, for which one hour of practice may be combined. A definite 

amount of practice and theoretical work gives a certificate in piano, organ, 

voice or musical pedagogy, a great effort being made to have the work truly 
educative. 

The theoretical department includes harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue, 
musical form, free composition, orchestration, history of music, appreciation, 
a teachers’ course, and a children’s course, in which the advanced pupils do 
the teaching. 

Class instruction for all theory a semester is $15. 

Piano, voice, violin, harp, guitar, madolin, etc., $50. 

Children’s course, $20. (191. 1909-10:58,79.) 

The following institutions recognize music upon the curriculum to less 
extent and in varying ways: ‘ 

The Pennsylvania State College has no music department, but opportunity 

is given for piano and vocal instruction. A 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE music course in home economics is free. 
(192. 1910:34. 1918-14:43.) 
The Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg has choral and instrumental 
musical organizations, consisting of a band, an 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE orchestra, eres and mandolin club, and glee club, 
which usually take a ten days’ trip during the year. 
(193. 1912-18:98. 19138-14:103.) 
The University of Pittsburg put in a school of education in 1910. Among 
the new departments opened up for the training 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURG of teachers was one in music. A supervisor was 
employed to give the instruction. (194.) 
Bryn Mawr, Allegheny College, Lafayette College, Lehigh University 
and Washington and Jefferson College have no 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLEGES musical instruction of any kind. (195. 196. 
197. 198. 425.) 


CHAPTER II. 


SOUTH. ATLANTIC DIVISION. 
DELAWARE. 


Delaware College at Newark has no department of 
DELAWARE COLLEGE music, nor does it maintain any musical organizations. 
199.) 


MARYLAND. 


Johns Hopkins University of Balti- 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY more has neither musical organ- 
izations nor a department. 


The Woman’s College of Baltimore had five instructors to give instruction 

in piano, voice, violin, theory and organ 

WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE in 1902. An appended note reads to the 
effect that only piano was to be continued 
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the following year. Piano pupils were instructed in classes of two. The 
tuition in applied branches was $90 a year. (200.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Howard University at Washington, D. C., has a conservatory with four 

teachers. A four year high school course is necessary 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY for a diploma, which further required four years in 

piano, voice, or violin. The theory course includes two 

ears of harmony and harmonic analysis. All candidates are advised to take 

aac work. The department was organized in 1892. A choral society, 

orchestra, glee club and university choir are maintained. 

Tuition in applied subjects is $5 per month, for harmony in class $1.25. 

History and ear training in class $1.25. (201. 1913-14:120,244.) 


George Washington University has no department of music, 
nor does it give entrance 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY credit, or credit toward a 
degree for any such work. 

(203. ° 427.) 


In 1907, Georgetown University had a director of music as well as an 

instructor upon the banjo, guitar and mandolin 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY No such instruction is given according to a late. 
catalog. (202.) 


VIRGINIA. 


While the University of Virginia makes no provisions for a 

musical course during the college year 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA (204. 1914:56. 428.) asummer course 

is put in for the training of teachers of 

public school music. Three summers gives a certificate. An 

appended note reads to the effect that “‘in the near future, the 

grade teacher will have to qualify in music as in other subjects, af 
and, as a result, the course was outlined. 

The first year includes sight reading, dictation, materials 
devoted to the kindergarten and first four grades, presentation 
of material and manner of presenting the rote song, methods and 
the rudiments of music. 

The second year takes up sight reading in grades five to eight, 
using the Latin syllables, melody, dictation dealing with tone 
and rhythm are used in the same grades, material to high school 
study of charts and books, methods and study of the pedagogical 
principles, dictation, high and normal school music, advanced 
courses in theory, musical appreciation, chorus singing and prac- 
tice conducting; practice teaching is also introduced, harmony 
and chorus. Piano is taught by a concise method eliminating 
etudes and studies, thus gaining technique in the shortest possible 
time. Violin is taught also. (204.) 

College of William and Mary has no provision for music nor 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 


A school of music was established in the University of West 

Virginia in 1897, “for the pur- 

UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA pose of getting a musical train-. 

ing with other necessary ad- 

vantages, at a reasonable cost.”’ Piano, organ, voice, violin, 

mandolin, guitar, banjo, cornet, clarinet and other brass and 

reed, band and orchestral instruments were taught. Theoretical 

work included harmony, counterpoint, theory, history, compos- 
ition, orchestration, sight singing and other kindred subjects. 

Candidates for bachelor of arts degree could elect three 
courses in music for college credit, bachelor of philosophy could 
include five courses in music toward the degree, while a candidate 
for bachelor of letters might elect six musical courses toward 
college credit. At least two of the courses in each case had to 
be chosen from the science of music, harmony, counterpoint, 
theory or analysis. 

No credit toward a degree was given in the first three courses 
in piano, violin, voice or other stringed instruments. A graduate 
had to complete some applied study, besides harmony and 
theory, with a public program. Voice students added to this 
two years of French or German and two years of piano. 

The tuition for two private lessons a week for twelve weeks 
in piano was $12 to $18, class of two same terms, class of three 
$9 to $18, class of four $8 to $10, voice two lessons a week for 
twelve weeks $18. Theoretical courses were free to all music 
students. (207. 1897-98:152.) 

By 1902, there were ten teachers, double the number in the 
first year, 1897, while the courses remained practically the same. 
(207. 1902-03:149.) 

In 1908, credit toward a degree in theory could not exceed 
five courses. A voice teachers’ certificate for two years’ work 
was offered. The certificate for piano or violin required three 
years’ study. 

Proficiency in language was recommended, as the depart- 
ment was frequently requested to furnish music teachers who 
could teach a language. A recognized demand throughout the 
country called for a public school music course for teachers and 
supervisors, so that full courses had been placed upon the curri- 
culum. (207. 1903-04:146,241.) 

In 1910, the credit for music toward a college degree had 
been cut to two and one-half courses. (207. 1910-11:232.) 

The schools of music and fine arts were thrown together in 
1912. Credit toward the A. B. degree could not exceed fifteen 
hours, and must be confined to theory and history. (207. 1912- 
18:197,199.) 

The following table shows the increase since the department 
was established: 
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Music Total Music Total 
enrollment registration enrollment registration 
1897-98........ 54 845 1904-05........ 225 j 
1899-00........ 242 1,026 1905-06........ 167 1,422 
1901-02: c.05.«* 141 825 ih tS) Rees pay 139 1,426 
1902-03........ 289 1,099 y By RS roe 107 1,271 
1903-04........ 234 1,256 1918-14........ 123 2,014 


As the courses are given at the present time, they include 
piano, violin, voice, organ, accompanying, chamber music, 
orchestra, band music, harmony, sight reading, public school 
music, counterpoint, canon and fugue and history of music. In 
voice, piano and violin, a three year teachers’ certificate course 
is given. A four year course leads to an artists’ diploma. 

Candidates for a teachers’ certificate must have completed 
two years of high school English, one year of history and one of 
foreign language, with harmony, counterpoint, form and analysis, 
and history of music. The artists’ diploma requires the same, 
with a graduating recital. 

No entrance credit is given for music, while fifteen semestral 
hours are allowed toward the A. B. degree. 

A voice graduate must take one year each of French, German 
and Italian, and two years of piano. A violin graduate must 
play the piano. 

The piano tuition for a semester is $28 to $40, voice tuition 
$20 to $40, violin $28, organ $40, wood and brass instruments 
$20, theory in class $16 to $20. Music students pay the usual 
academic fees. (207. 1913-14:106,229,429.) 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The University of North Carolina has a musical association 
for the purpose of fostering a 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA love for music, and to offer 
opportunities of instruction to 
those who are interested in music. The organization consists of 
a band, an orchestra, a mandolin and a glee club, and dates 
back to 1907. (208.) 
The summer school has three courses for teachers as follows: 
(1) Public school music course for grade teachers consisting of 
sight singing, rhythm, sense training, observation and folk songs. 
(2) Sight singing, chromatics, dictation, rhythm, two and three 
part singing, chorus and conducting. (8) A course for those 
intending to qualify for supervisors, and includes special work 
of supervisors, besides harmony. (209.) 


Shaw University for colored students has a music department employing 
two teachers. Piano furnishes the specialty, and has 
SHAW UNIVERSITY four grades. Sight singing, ear training, time, form and 
song expression are taught also. 
The tuition for vocal or instrumental lessons is $1.50 a week, for two 
lessons weekly. 
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The music enrollment is fifty-seven, the total college registration five 
hundred fifteen. The institution is of college rank. (210.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The University of South Carolina does not offer any music 

courses, but hopes to secure 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA a director of music in the near 
future. (211. 480.) 


Converse College at Spartanburg has a department offering instruction in 

piano, organ, violin, voice and theoretical study of 

CONVERSE COLLEGE music. The rigid discipline of the course is shown by 

the fact that, out of nearly three hundred musical 

students, only two or three are graduated in one year. The bachelor of 

music degree requires seven years. The doctor’s degree demands three more. 

The college provides thirty-four music rooms for the accommodation of 
students. (212.) 


GEORGIA. 


Among the optional courses of the Georgia University in 1911 

were common school music, violin, voice 

GEORGIA UNIVERSITY and harmony, the latter being a three 

year course. If any courses exist now, 

they are of minor importance, since a late letter says ‘‘there is 
no department of music in the university.” (213. 481.) 


FLORIDA. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA The University of Florida has no 
provision for music. (214.) 


The Florida State College for Women has a school of music practically 
self-sustaining. All class and chorus work is free, 
FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE Instruction is given in piano, voice, organ, violin, 
FOR WOMEN theory and history of music. All students are 
required to take some literary work in connection 
with music, since it is believed that the highest results cannot be attained, 
without at least the foundation of a liberal education. A large part of the 
time is given to teaching normal school students the principles of public school 
music. It is a four year course. Theoretical studies include harmony, 
counterpoint, canon and history of music. 
The sub-collegiate course consists of the following subjects: 


Ist year 2d year 3d year 4th year 
English English English Electives 
French German German Music 
History History Philosophy 
Music Music Music 


The four years require one hundred twenty-six hours, fifty of the same 
being in music, to procure a certificate in music. (215. 1911-12:53,95,173.) 

The part of physics relating to sound is required for a term of three weeks, 
without credit. For bachelor of music degree, two units of the entrance 
requirements must be Latin. (215. 1912-13:113.) 
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John B. Stetson University has a school of music employing six teachers. 

The aim is to turn out well educated musicians, 

JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY giving opportunity for a broad culture. In- 

struction is given in piano, voice, violin, organ; 

in theory, harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, instrumentation, acoustics, 
elementary and advanced sight singing. 

The piano course requires piano, harmony and history of music. The 
voice course requires piano, voice, harmony, history of music, French, German 
or Italian. In addition to the regular courses, the department of university 
extension offers lecture recitals upon musical subjects. (216.) 


CHAPTER III. 


SOUTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 
KENTUCKY. 


The University of Kentucky maintains glee clubs, an orchestra, 

and gives concerts throughout the 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY state. (217.) A music department 

has a nominal connection with the 

university, there being no credit for the work, either as a college 

study or as entrance. The college is, however, very much 

interested in the subject, and hopes to have an organized, regular 
department in the near future. (4382.) 


TENNESSEE. 


The first instruction in the University of Tennessee was in 

1893, and consisted of private 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE lessons ‘‘in vocal and instrumental 

music, individual or class, given at 

the university by competent licensed teachers.’”’ A trained choir, 
an orchestra and a glee club existed also. (218. 1893-94:17.) 

In 1901, an instructor was listed who taught voice, piano, 
organ and harmony. 

By 1906, theory and history of music were included in the 
curriculum. (218. 1906-07:4,84.) 

Music was first mentioned as entrance credit in 1907, and 
included musical theory one unit, and performance one unit, the 
latter averaging about two years of systematic study to be 
acceptable. (218. 1907-08:89.) 


Maryville College has a musical department employing six teachers. 

Piano, voice, theory, harmony and history of music are 

MARYVILLE COLLEGE taught. Fora diploma in piano, the three last branches, 

: with the ability to play six compositions from the 

sot of the sixth grade are required. In voice, ten such selections are 
required. 

Free instruction is given in choir, sight reading, band and glee club. (219.) 
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Fisk University, colored, has a department with six teachers, both vocal 
and instrumental music being represented. The chair was 
FISK UNIVERSITY established in 1885, and began systematic instruction in 
voice, which resulted in the well known Jubilee Singers, 

who saved the immortal songs of their race. 

All students above the fourth grade in music, must take harmony in 
class with a small fee. Music specials are required to practice three hours 
per day, and take another study in addition to music. 

The school has twenty pianos, a pipe organ and two practice claviers, 
with a library of four thousand musical volumes. 

There were one hundred sixty-one enrolled in music in 1907, the college 
total being five hundred seventy-one. (220—all ref.) 

Grant University allows students who are sufficiently advanced in music 

of a collegiate rank, to take such instruction from teachers 
GRANT UNIVERSITY of Chattanooga who are recommended. Twelve semestral 
hours will be allowed for A.B. or B.S. degrees, while 
one hours will be permitted for music work toward a Litt. B. degree. 
The Vanderbilt ey has ; bir music course ote ee wir 
the art of vocal music is considered indispensible 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 45 9 minister. (222. 
Cumberland University has a conservatory with three teachers. The 
chair was established because the “‘south de- 
CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY manded standard academic music study.” 

A teachers’ certificate requires at least one 
year of academic study, three in voice, piano or organ, and one each of harmony 
and history of music. 

For a diploma of graduation and a degree, a fourth year of piano or violin 
is required, or a third in voice with two years of harmony, theory and history 
of music, and a year of academic study. 

Tuition for applied subjects for five months is $35, for the first three 
years; the fourth year tuition for the same is $40. Harmony theory and 
history are $10 for the same period. 

Elementary theory is free to music students. (223.) 

Peabody College for Teachers has a professor of music upon the faculty, 

while a glee club is listed. Otherwise 
PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS fs: is no mention made of music. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH University ‘of the South gives no instruction in 
music. (225.) 


ALABAMA. 


The University o pcre has no tee of err nor is any 
credit given for a degree or for 

UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA entrance. ( 433. ) 
Music has been recognized in the Tuskegee Institute since its beginning. 
Note and sight reading are taught, as well as the 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE classics, because of their cultural and educational value. 
A special study is made of negro folk songs. (388.) 


MISSISSIPPI. 


The University of Mississippi has no instruction in music. 

The students have a chance to 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI study music, but not under uni- 
versity authority. (227. 434.) 
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Mississippi Industrial Institute and College has a music department 
with eleven teachers. Established in 1884, it was 
MISSISSIPPI INDUSTRIAL the first state college ever founded for women. 
INSTITUTE AND COLLEGE Both voice and piano are taught, one hour of 
/ credit being allowed each semester in the latter. A 
candidate for a diploma in voice must complete the academic course of music, 
and two years’ piano. 
The college offers a normal department of two years, in which each student 
gives two lessons a week to a child under the supervision of the instructor. 
All piano pupils are urged to take the A.B. or B.S. degree to insure 
broad musicianship, and deeper appreciation of the intellectual in music. 
The course is as follows: 


FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE 


PERLE oe Se Se ba cw nos 3 hours FOV GTR Tata tuncden yt Roe 3 hours 
Modern language............. 3 Modern language........ 3 
POMP ee ed ees ate es 2 Hatrionvcee aa fae 2 
yg se 0 Te Se 1 Piano: or voiee. 3) Sy, 3 4 1 
JUNIOR SENIOR 

PATE UEM ELV Dhaai lx p's a's, c1s's,2.~,0 + 3 Musical history......... 2 
OE ESTEE SISA a 3 Normal music........... 1 
Theory and musical history... .2 Sight SINTING. ee ee 1 
Normal music for piano pupils. .1 Piano or voice.......... 1 
Piano for voice pupils.......... 1 


Tuition for piano or violin, half session, $28; for voice, half session, $28; 
for harmony, theory and history, $10. (228.) 
Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College has a well developed 
college band, under the leadership of a director 
MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL of music and of the wood shop. A college glee 
AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE club has aroused considerable interest. Aside 
from these organizations, there is nothing to be 
said of musical development in this college. (229.) 


LOUISIANA. 


The University of Louisiana gives entrance credit in music, 

but none toward a degree. (435.) 

UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA ‘Three courses were offered in the 

summer school of 1914, but without 

any detailed information. (230. 1914:186. 36. 1911-12 and 
1912-13 :108.) 


The Louisiana Industrial Institute has a music course which shows steady 
and satisfactory growth. All branches of 
LOUISIANA INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE music show over 20% growth. The viol 
department has increased 200% in two 
years, the band has forty members, while the orchestra is composed of ex- 
perienced players. There is also a splendid girls’ chorus. _ 
Twenty pianos in that department are in use all the time. (86. 1911-12 
and 1912-13:130.) 
Tulane College offers exceptional musical advantages. By an arrange- 
ment of the board, the School of Music of Newcomb 
TULANE COLLEGE College has been opened to students of the academic 
colleges for men, and hence the strength of such work is 
centered in Newcomb. 
The school of music of H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College was estab- 
lished in 1909, and placed on a standard of excellence equal to that maintained 
by other schools of the college. The same high requirements for admission, 
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the same advanced grade of instruction and well trained instructors were 
adhered to strictly. 

In 1911, these courses were thrown open to men students, in response to 
an increasing demand for good instruction in musical branches, since Tulane 
College did not offer an equivalent to its male students. It was recognized 
that, in many studies in music, particularly in ensemble and orchestral work, 
the presence of both men and women was almost a necessity. 

The aim is to furnish superior facilities for the study of music in all its 
branches. Extended practical and theoretical courses are offered; first, to 
regular students, either as composers, performers, teachers or critics; second, 
to college students who desire to study composition, musical history or apprecia- 
tion as elements of liberal culture; third, to special students who wish to 
specialize in one or more brances of music. 

The courses offered are the regular course leading to the bachelor of music 
degree, public school music course leading in two years to a teachers’ diploma, 
or in four years to the bachelor of arts degree in education, combined course 
in public school music and art, special courses leading to a certificate, courses 


for teachers, courses for academic students counting toward the bachelor of — 


arts degree, seven courses in all being given. (231. 1914:231.) 
The course of study leading to the bachelor of music degree is as follows: 


FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE 


MERIOR: Tacos ones teva pipe isin Lhour  . Major oo to ee 1 hour 
TReOTYy Syear ie Noe eee 1 Harmony’... > canna dee 3 
Harmony # year Solfeggloy:. si vs cs Ge uemene 2 
POL ECUTOTU rie accion cide ate 6 5 History of music............ 2 
Appreciation of music....... 2 Ensemble.ii.so'se2 ke eeu ees 1 
Recital clase soo) Mess ek 1 Recitak classics iw dan cbes 1 
Mnwliahre i aeace's aoe 3 English :.3. ous cape cae 1 
French or German.......... 3 French or German.......... 3 
Physical training Physical training 
Minor (possible extra) Minor (possible extra) 
JUNIOR SENIOR 
Miaion Crier nr Cathe an 1 hour Major Si. cco 5 een meee 1 hour 
Counterpomt prs. ose bick 2 Canon and fugue....... 
History of musie?. 7... eyes 1 Free composition....... bey 
OMER BIO itn Ub airwnte yacais 1 Instrumentation and con- 
TUDSEINDIE Acie bc Gini 1 ducting. i. fac ss ae ree 
Reécitalitelasa ss coer seo aie 1 Analysis. s:.)¢ oy ae 1 
Blectives oo elena wie ee Tor 8 Ensemble’. 2.0. gen ea eee 1 
MANGRA LL Nolin estes 1 or 2 Recital class........ Pap htay Tirse i 
Practice teaching. .......... 2 Thesis or graduating recital. .1 
Normal course in teaching Electives. oi.) 7a ee Tor 8 
major instrument.......... 1 Minor’. 33: 1 or 2 
PSV CHOlOg A Cas tne ude 3 Canon and fuguey.. ys. 2 
PIISCOTy OL Ares ise lana 1 Free composition........... 2 
FSU aS eis eka, Wemamaieene 3 Instrumentation............ 2 
French, German and Italian. .3 History of mMusi¢.y, ae 1 
PRIALOT Gitte vtats et, eta ee, 3 Pianoforte sight playing. .... 1 
Methods in public school Song repertoire and inter- 
LN) CA Rate Sie ae Ae 3 pretation ;:. |.) S940 aieeneeee 
Practice teaching. .......... 2 
Normal course in teaching 
major instrument.......... 1 
Psychology «27 07 oe 3 
History of art... Jie eee 1 
English: .. . . eee ee 3 


French, German and Italian. .3 
Methods in public school 


3 
(231. 1914:182.) 
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A fair reading knowledge in two foreign languages is required of graduates 
and they must have pursued for two years, certain studies chosen with the 
aim of future specialization in teaching, composing, concert performance, or 
work in ities! oriticiam and the literature of music. 

Before graduation, each candidate for a degree will be expected to give a 
recital, or present an original composition for voices and orchestra, or write 
an original essay representing careful investigation of a musical topic. 

The four year course in public school music leading to bachelor of arts 
in education, requires the educational and academic studies necessary for all 
publie school teachers, besides giving good fundamental training in music. 
The studies are as follows: 


FRESHMAN SOPHOMORE 

English, composition, rhetoric, English, literature, 

American literature................. 3hours language......... 3 hours 
Foreign language........ 21 Gy Alea 3 Foreign language. .3 
Physics or chemistry................ 5 EPPOMOR Ye etre ant, 5 
Mathematics, algebra, trigonometry, Ja Gy ear? Bete A ae 3 

analytical geometry................ 5 FIOCHIVOG aes os 3 
ee Ge hss seen Bue oo b's 3 


Thirty hours are required in education in the’ junior and senior years; 
five in educational psychology, two in educational hygiene, five in history and 
principles of education, and two in elementary or secondary education. The 
remaining sixteen are elective. (231. 1914:89.) 

The two year course permits the holder to teach in the public schools of 
Louisiana. 

An equivalent course is offered in music and art combined, since there is 
demand for the double teaching. A two year and a four year course are offered, 
corresponding to the same in the public school course. 

The following courses to the extent of nine hours may be elected toward 
the A. B. degree during the junior and senior years: 


Elements of theory Appreciation of music 
Elementary harmony History of music 
Advanced harmony Elementary solfeggio 
Counterpoint Intermediate solfeggio 


Canon and fugue, composition, instrumentation, and conducting may be 
taken, but only by students of unusual preparation and ability. In cases of 
exceptional talent, these courses may be elected also in the freshman and 
sophomore years as well. 

Nineteen courses are given in the theoretical department, and practically 
all the usual instruments in applied music. (231. 1914:233.) 


TEXAS. 


The University of Texas put in a chair of music January 1, 

| 1914. The courses are cultural and 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS require no extra fees. One instructor is 

employed in the department, and there 

are eighty-four registered students. Credit is given toward a 
degree, but not for entrance. (4386.) 

The courses listed in the college of arts are harmony, advanced 
harmony, composition, harmonic analysis, analysis of musical 
forms, methods of musical composition and types of design, 
history of music and choral singing. 

The counterpoint, composition and harmonic analysis are 
omitted this year. (232.) 
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Baylor University has a conservatory of music employing ten teachers. 
The courses include piano eight grades, organ six 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY grades, violin eight grades, voice the same, mandolin, 
guitar and cornet each two grades, harmony, counter- 
point, canon and fugue. 
Piano graduation requires the full piano course, full harmony course 
college entrance, three courses of college English and a recital. 
Both the violin and piano have four grades of post graduate work. 
A public school music course is given in addition to the above. 
The bachelor of music degree requires fourteen units entrance credit, and 
hirty-three majors as follows: 


Five to twelve grades in one branch......... 9 majors 
Harmony and counterpoint................. 1 
Other branches of music equal to........... 5 
English and other modern languages......... 8 
Electives not over six in music.............. 9 


The tuition in piano is $50 to $90, harmony and counterpoint in class for 
a year $27. (233.) 
The conservatory of Texas Christian University has four teachers upon 
the faculty. 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY Courses are offered in piano, violin, voice 
and theory, with a normal piano course. 
Graduation requires eight grades in an applied major, full harmony 
course, and a recital. Certificates of proficiency are given to those who finish 
all but the eighth grade and a recital, if they have played twice in public. 
Voice graduates must have four grades in piano. All music graduates 
must qualify for entrance in English, general history and elementary physics. 
Piano or violin graduates of the conservatory are allowed fifteen credits 
toward the A. B. degree, or seventeen in voice. 
Piano tuition a year is $90 to $125, violin or voice $30 to $40, harmony 
in class $40. 
The music enrollment”is fifty, that of the entire college, five hundred 
twenty-eight. (234.) 


ARKANSAS. 


The earliest catalog available for the University of Arkansas, 
1898, shows that there was a music 
UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS’ department offering piano six grades, 
violin, voice, guitar, mandolin and 

harmony. (285. 1898-99:108.) 

By 1901, courses were offered in harmony, counterpoint, 
musical analysis, musical history, general musical theory and 
sight reading. 

A diploma was offered for finishing the piano course. There 
was also a post graduate course in thesame. (235. 1901-02:118.) 

A late bulletin announces that units will be accepted in music 
only for students entering the special course in music. 

Tuition for applied music is $22.50 to $27.50, harmony or 
history in class $5. (235. 1918-14:45.) 
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OKLAHOMA. 


As early as 1898, the University of Oklahoma had a school 
of music employing five teachers. 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA ‘The courses offered were first prin- 
ciples of music, choral class, which 
included chorus and glee club, orchestra and a mandolin club. 
A preparatory course in piano included one grade to four, the 
teachers’ course was fifth, the sixth was an artists’ course, and a 
graduate course. 
Beginning with 1899, an extra course was to be required in 
harmony and counterpoint. for graduation. 
The graduation course in voice required four years. 
The piano preparatory course was as follows: 
Ist year, ti semester, piano, composition, United States history, arithmetic. 


piano, classics, civil government, algebra. 
OAT ee Ad piano, rhetoric, general history, Latin. 


or we, eck * piano, American literature, general history, Latin. 
BO. ae ia piano, voice, physics, physiology. 
ein oat a piano, voice, harmony, plane geometry. 


The admission to the collegiate course was equivalent to that 

of the arts and sciences. 
ene was a two year teachers’ course in piano, voice or 
violin. 

Oklahoma resident students who had been in attendance in 
the music department for two years received the third year free. 
(236. 1898-99:30,46.) 

In 1904, the following courses were free to all students in the 
fine arts school. Those who completed the work could become 
candidates for the A. B. or B.S. degrees, and get credit in the 
courses marked with a star. 


1st semester 2d semester 
Elementary theory Elementary harmony 
*Harmony *Harmony—elementary composition 
*History of music *Biographies 
*Counterpoint—composition *Fugue and composition 
*Instrumentation—composition *Advanced composition 
*Aesthetics 


*Psychology in relation to music 


Post graduate courses were given in piano, voice and violin. 
The junior year gave a certificate of merit, finishing sophomore 
work in some branch gave a teachers’ certificate. The bachelor 
of music degree, put in about 1901, was offered for the completion 
of piano, voice or violin. (236. 1904- 05 :99,108.) 

In 1905, theory courses in the college of arts and science 
were opened as electives, and included harmony, counterpoint, 
eanon and fugue, composition, instrumentation, musical form 
and history of music. (236. 1905-06:93.) 

A course to fit supervisors for teaching music in the public 
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schools was mentioned in 1911, and included harmony, musical 
form, ear training, rote songs, conducting and practice teaching. 
The courses for the bachelor of music degree were as follows: 


1st year 2d year 
Harmony Counterpoint 
History of music Musical form 
German or French English 
Physical training Elective, three hours 

d year 4th year 

Canon and fugue Instrumentation 
Psychology Thesis each semester 
Musical analysis Total, 58 hours. 
Elective, three hours (236. 1911-12:128,142.) 


The present courses include the bachelor of music degree, for 
the completion of one of the four regular applied studies, and also 
courses in ’cello, cornet, and other band and orchestral in- 
struments. 

A certificate is offered for completion of work in public school 
music. 

A high school graduation is required for admission. Three 
units may be offered in music as follows: two years of violin or 
piano count as three units, and are given only upon examination. 

Tuition is free except in applied studies. 

After a student has been a member of any organization, glee 
club, band or chorus for one semester, a half credit is given each 
semester. Not over four hours may be so allowed. 

Hee bachelor of music course in theory requires the following 
studies: 


Ist year 2d year 
FAATINONY asic eee 4 hours. -Counterpointv..)o. cee 2 hours 
HIStOTy et Loa ui winls wieierets § 2 German or French.......... 4 
PGs ee ee eee ae 4 Elective... v7 ine 2 
Public speaking............ 2 Philosophy: 7 once canes No credit 
Physical training........... 1 (Second semester elective) 

3d year 4th year 
RSONON Cerise tell hak 2hours Composition! \0)7.).5. 020s 4 hours 
Musical form pies einer 2 History of music........... 2 
instrumentation ay, 2 Elective. .). 20). ieee 4 
Fugue or musical analysis. . .2 Instrumentation............ 4 

(Second semester elective) (Second semester elective) 


The course for piano, violin or voice is practically the same. 
Voice, however, requires a year of Italian. (286. 19138-14:171.) 

Courses are offered in ’cello, cornet and other brass instru- 
ments, not leading to a degree. (40. 1912:102.) 


Kingfisher College offers work in the common applied branches, and 
courses in theory. Full credit is given for harmony, 
KINGFISHER COLLEGE musical history and theory, when taken in connection 
with the regular music course above the third grade, 
provided such credit does not exceed a total of four units. 
Admission to the regular collegiate music course requires a high school 
graduation, with piano of the grade of Clementi’s Sonatas. 
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Completion of the sophomore year gives a teachers’ certificate, junior year 
a diploma, and senior graduation leads to bachelor of music degree. A voice 
graduate must be able to play the piano. 

Entrance requirements in college studies are English four units, algebra 
three, physiology or physical geography one each, United States history one, 
Latin or German three, geometry three, botany two, physics two, ancient 


history one unit. 


All college and music students who are candidates for graduation take 
harmony, counterpoint, composition, musical analysis, advanced musical 
analysis, double counterpoint, and instrumentation. 

The bachelor of music degree requires the following studies: 


Ist year _ 2d year 
Piano Piano 
Harmony Harmony 
English literature Musical analysis 
Normal class German 


History of music Normal class 


Ensemble History of music 
Ensemble 

3d year Ath year 
Piano Piano 
Composition Composition 
Counterpoint Canon and fugue 
Musical theory Double counterpoint 
German Instrumentation 
Acoustics Musical theory 
One oration Normal class 
One theme English literature 
Normal class One oration 
Ensemble One theme 


Ensemble—recital 


The voice course for degree is practically the same, except that voice is 
taken in place of piano as major, and dramatic action and opera are studied. 

The enrollment in the music course for 1908 was seventy-three, total 
college attendance one hundred sixteen. (239.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


NORTH CENTRAL DIVISION. 


OHIO. 


The first courses in the University of Ohio were listed in the 
catalog of 1907 to 1908, summer term, 
UNIVERSITY OF OHIO and were designated as an elementary 
course, and advanced course and practice 
in chorus singing. (240. 1907-08:197.) 
In 1910, appreciation of music was added to the summer 
studies. (240. 1910:251.5 There was no evidence of any winter 
courses. | 
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The work presented is of such minor importance that it is not 
considered in the light of a chair of music, as shown by corre- 
spondence. (437.) 


By act of incorporation, 1834, the legislature recognized the founding of 
the ‘“‘Oberlin Collegiate Institute.”’ In the little clearing 

OBERLIN COLLEGE in the Ohio forest, pioneer hands began the work of 
education, which was to flourish for future generations. 


With the use of educational ideals, musical activities have always been in- 


separably linked in “‘the little school in the forest.” 

It was the time of Lowell Mason, Hastings and Bradbury, when singing 
schools and conventions were at their zenith. It marked also the advance of 
civilization into the Great West, and the oncoming of a great educational 
activity. Fortunately for the early settlers, a number were from New Hamp- 
shire, a state which supported a vigorous musical society. 

President Mahan came to Oberlin, determined that “‘sacred music should 
be carried to its highest perfection.”” So the catalog of 1835 lists a ‘‘ professor 
of sacred music.” 

The following year, through poverty and dire necessity, a blank occupied 
the place reserved in the catalog for the professor of music. As if assured of 
better days, the catalog read that ‘“‘particular attention will be paid to the 
cultivation of sacred music.’”’ After a lapse of two years, another name 
appeared, one of Oberlin’s music apostles, George N. Allen, a pupil of Mason. 

While staging through northern Ohio, he halted to pass the Sunday, and 
because of his musical genius he was urged to remain. He was appointed 
“‘teacher of sacred music’? which title became “professor” in 1841, and re- 
mained thus down to 1864, but with various other subjects attached to it at 
different times. 

For more than a quarter of a century, the name of Allen played an im- 
portant role in the formative period of Oberlin College. These quotations 
were taken from the catalog, and show the nature of his work: 1839-40—‘“‘In- 
struction in sacred music is free to all. Not far from one hundred have attended 
the. regular classes in this department.” A year later, “‘not far from two 
hundred and fifty have received instruction in this department the last year.” 
1841-42, occurred the notice, “‘during the past year an increased attention has 
been paid to the study of sacred music. Systematic instruction has been 
given to upwards of four hundred pupils, including a large class composed of 
young children of the citizens of the village.” Five years later, mention is 
made of a commencement concert. 

Erom 1842 on, the announcement is made regularly that ‘‘systematic and 
thorough instruction in music is given to all who wish it. A large portion of 
the members of the institution are attending to this branch of study.” 

From this date on, the term ‘‘sacred”’ was omitted, indicating that music 
was no longer prized only for religious uses. 

In 1849, notice was given that “‘instruction in instrumental music can be 
had also at moderate charges.’”’ In 1853, this announcement was made: 
‘‘ Although instruction in instrumental music forms no part of the course, yet 
ample opportunities are here afforded with extra charges to those who wish 
such instruction. Special pains have been taken during the past year to 
provide suitable instruments for practice, and to provide thoroughly com- 
petent teachers, while at the same time, the terms are as moderate as can 
possibly be afforded. For the pianoforte, the terms are eight dollars a quarter 
for tuition, and the usual additional charges for the use of instruments.” 
ane notice was repeated until 1865, except that tuition raised to twelve 

ollars. 

It is almost impossible for this generation to realize the embarassments 
under which the instructor labored. Conditions were primitive and finances 
were low. It was necessary to manufacture material for use. Except for 
the violin of the teacher, there were practically no instruments. By means 
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of hard labor, an orchestra of six or eight was collected. A double bass viol 
was brought into being by the mechanical skill of a young Scotchman. When 
it seemed impossible to procure enough copies for the choir, dies were obtained 
and the music was stamped on blocks of cherry wood, from which a number 
of copies were printed. 

The piano was objected to in earlier times. In 1840, the college trustees, 
possibly owing to lack of liking for secular music, resolved that ‘it is not 
expedient to introduce piano music as a branch of instruction.”” In 1841, 
they were in correspondence with a firm engaged in making the seraphina, a 
rude forerunner of the modern cabinet organ, which was highly recommended 
because it “will not vitiate the mind and unfit it for devotion like the piano- 
forte. Not because the piano is not as sweet in its tones, but because it is 
not well calculated for slow and devotional music, and will not in such, or in 
any other times sustain a full harmony of sound.” The next year, this record 
was made: “It is the sense of the trustees, that the style of sacred music 
taught be in accordance with what is understood to be the style of the Man- 
hattan Collection, or of Thomas Hastings.”’ 

The first piano came to Oberlin in 1841, the second came in 1842, and 
was placed in the college. In 1842, Music Hall was secured by the united 
efforts of the choir and literary societies of the college. The first pipe organ 
came in 1855. Concerts and musical conventions came in those early days, 
sometimes under the management of Mason and Hastings. No trifling was 
allowed for, if need be, the choir was publicly prayed for, exerted and even 
rebuked openly. As early as 1841, the choir was a legal custodian of property, 
and began to collect a musical library. 

Another phase of Oberlin’s musical life was the publication of song books. 
In 1844, “The Social and Sabbath School Hymn Book” appeared. While 
including mild camp-meeting pieces, and ace upon death and the judgment, 
the attempt was worthy of all praise. This little volume was used for forty 
years, and went through seven editions, each one containing a supplement of 
new songs. 

In 1875, ‘‘Sacred Songs for Social Worship” came out. A third attempt 
was made in 1880, in the ‘‘ Manual of Praise, for Sabbath and Social Worship,” 
which displaced all other song books in Oberlin. During the entire period, 
at least five manuals of praise were published. 

With the incoming of the fifties came the dawn of a new era to Oberlin, 
and to its musical life. Railroads were pushing westward. The influence of 
German musicians was beginning to be felt, Italian opera as well, while Jenny 
Lind had woven her spell about the hearts of the multitudes. 

In 1849, Charles Churchill, a member of the choir, came across a set of 
unused pipes, which he put together and added a keyboard, thus fashioning 
the first organ Oberlin ever had. 

In 1852, the Oratorio of Absalom was performed, the first of the kind. 
Mason was there to instruct and drill. It was then that portions of the 
Messiah and Creation began to be heard. During the next decade, radical 
changes came. 

Mr. Allen retired in 1864, and in 1865 the ‘‘ Oberlin Conservatory of Music” 
- eame into being with Morgan as “‘president and principal of sacred music’”’ 
and Steele as “‘principal of the department of secular music.” The institute 
was established ‘‘to supply a want generally felt by those interested in the 
cause of art.” 

For two or three years, the conservatory had no organic connection with 
the college. In 1869, notice of “music theory” appeared in the catalog. 
By 1871, there were two hundred sixty-four students in music. 

In 1883, a magnificent structure was erected in three sections for the use 
of the music school, at a cost of $200,000. 

The general plan of the conservatory is similar to that of European schools, 
and aims at the production of intelligent musicians of liberal culture, in the 
various branches of musical activity. 

The library has fourteen thousand musical volumes. (247.) 
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The faculty numbers thirty-five at the present time, some of them of 

minent reputation. 

Requirements for admission to the conservatory are those of the college 
of arts and sciences, except that more modern language may be accepted in 
place of Latin. 

For the degree of bachelor of music, three studies besides history of music 
are required, two of which must be pianoforte and theory. The third may 
be elected from organ, voice, violin, viola, ’cello, clarinet, oboe and cornet. 

By vote of the faculty, a teachers’ certificate may be given to those who 
complete successfully either course in theory, with two other studies, and who 
meet the literary requirements, but who for some reason are not able to add 
the special work leading to a degree. 

Private lessons and a successful recital are required in the principal study 
in the last year. 

The three courses of theory are as follows: 


Course I Course II Course III 
Harmony......5 terms Harmony....... 5 terms Harmony....... 5 terms 
Ear training. . .2 Ear training..... 2 Kar training..... 2 
Counterpoint. .13 Canon and fugue.3 Counterpoint... .2 
Analysis of Analysis of form.1 Canon and fugue.3 

harmony and Free composition .3 
OFM a Ross 23 


History of music to be taken with any of the above courses. 

The conservatory, which is one of the finest of its kind in the country, has 
one hundred thirty-two practice rooms. 

The tuition for class lessons a term in applied study is $20, harmony 
and ear training $6, counterpoint, canon and fugue, etc. $10, public school 
music $8. (248. 1912-13.) 


The Ohio University had a college of music employing seven teachers in 
1908, much stress being placed upon a liberal education 
OHIO UNIVERSITY for the music students. A normal and an artist depart- 
ment of five grades was offered in piano, voice and violin. 

Additional courses were offered in clarinet, cornet, mandolin, guitar, etc. 

In the normal department, a great effort is now being made to prepare 
teachers for the profession of teaching music in the schools. 

Classes are offered both elementary and advanced, in theory and sight 
reading, and a teachers’ method class. Two years are required for beginners 
to finish the course. As soon as prepared, students begin teaching in the 
model school under supervision. Two terms of public school music are required 
of all students in the normal college, the first being devoted to theory and sight 
reading and the second to different music systems. (241. 1908-09:83.) 

The subjects required are as follows: 


Ist year 2d year 
Voice Theory Voice Music methods 
Piano Harmony Piano Teaching 
Psychology Music methods Paidology Principles of education 
Management and Observation Harmony 
school law (241. 1911-12:97,140,161.) 


At present, the college of music is much like a standard conservatory, and 
employs ten teachers, all branches being offered. 

Three classes of students are considered: 1st, those who present entrance 
requirements, and pursue music with six hours of college work toward a 
diploma and a degree; 2d, college students who wish music; 3d, specials 
who take no college work. 

The bachelor of music degree requires four years. Bachelor of education 
is giyen to those who finish the music course in the normal college. 
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The four year college course in music now requires psychology, paidology; 
principles of education, German or French, sociology, and modern drama. 
(241. 1914—all ref.) 

The aim, in the college course, is to require four studies, a major and a 
minor in applied music, and complete courses in harmony and history of music. 
The candidate must complete one year of modern languages, and must offer 
a high school diploma course for admission. The ideal course requires five 
to six years, and gives full training in both college and musical studies. (241. 
1913-14—all ref.) 

The summary of attendance for three years is as follows: 


Music enrollment College total 


pel I 309 inves 
Oe) UE lp Dan a a 301 1,687 
Cho h CS the eS ee 321 1,832 


(241. 1912-13:93.) 


Ohio Wesleyan University has a school of music with thirteen teachers, 
and was established as part of the university 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY in 1877. It aims to develop both professionals 
and teachers. All are admitted from the be- 
ginning in music study. 

The diploma requires some special line; and theoretical study. Com- 
pletion of the regular literary work of a high school is necessary. Post-graduate 
courses are offered in the four regular applied branches. 

Music courses are accepted in college to the amount of eighteen hours. 
Applied study is accepted when fourth grade, and to the extent of twelve 
hours. (242a. 1918.) 

The tuition in applied study_is $18 to $33, class lessons in theory $15, 
history $5. (242a. 1914.) 

The music enrollment is two hundred twenty-four, total college attendance 
twelve hundred ninety. 


Miami University has a two year course for special 
MIAMI UNIVERSITY teachers of public school music. The course is as follows: 


1st year. 2d year. 
Four courses in music Five courses in music 
Education Education 
English Public speaking 
Drawing School administration 
Physical education 


A combination of courses may be made so that a diploma in music and 
drawing may be secured in three years. 

The normal college offers elementary music, school music, harmony, 
history of music, singing, piano, glee club and choir practice. Harmony and 
history of music receive three hours’ credit each in college work. (242b.) 

The instruction in music of the Baldwin Wallace College is given by the 

faculty of the conservatory which is connected 
BALDWIN WALLACE COLLEGE with the college. Students taking conservatory 

studies receive credit not to exceed thirty 
semestral hours. Applied music is credited to the extent of ten semestral 
hours, if higher than fourth grade. 

A graduate course requires no college study. The bachelor of music 
course requires entrance requirements, and college study includes French, 
alocnm and English literature, besides the usual standard music study and 

eory. 

All applied branches and full theoretical studies are offered in the con- 
servatory. The tuition in applied branches is $27 to $37 a year. (243. 
1913-14:124,147.) 
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Western College for women has a department of music. Theoretical work 

includes harmony, counterpoint, musical appreciation, 

WESTERN COLLEGE history of music and ensemble. Music may be elected 

toward the A.B. degree, but no student can receive 

credit for practical work in both music and art. Students electing one or 

sia courses in applied music, will be held responsible for a prescribed course 
in theory. 

With full college work, two years are required to complete a course. 
Those who show ability and finish course three, are entitled to a diploma in 
music. 

Organ, violin and voice each offer a preparatory, a four year college course, 
and a post graduate work. (244a.) 

Western Reserve University offers courses in harmony, counterpoint, 

history of music, musical form and analysis. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY Harmony, counterpoint and history of music 
are offered in the graduate school also. 


(244b.) 
University of Wooster offers both applied branches and theory. Eight 
hours of music may be applied toward the A. B. 
UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER degree in private lessons, not over ten being 
allowed for class study. 
No credit is given for the first two years of applied music. (245.) 
The University of Cincinnati offers work in education and the teaching 
of music, as a preparation for the city examina- 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI tion in the subject. Courses are further offered 
in kindergarten and music study, and criticism 
of kindergarten music, with one credit. (246.) 


INDIANA. 


The University of Indiana offered chorus, band and orchestral 
training in 1909, but without credit. 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA Arrangements could be made with the 
instructor for private lessons on reed, 
wood and stringed instruments. Piano lessons could be obtained 
without credit in the university. The course covered a two year 
elementary course, a four year advanced course and an artist 
course. The college gave a certificate to those who finished two 
years’ college work, advanced piano and harmony and counter- 
point at the university. The latter studies gave credit toward 
a degree for those who presented entrance requirements. 

During the winter the German instructor gave a series of 
lectures upon the history and development of music. No credit 
was given, the work being intended as a basis for musical ap- 
preciation. (259. 1909-10:233.) 

At present the following courses are offered: 


History of music............ 3 hours Oratorio composers.......... 2 hours 
Harmony and counterpoint. .2 Nineteenth century opera... .2 
PTusicaliorms is ei eek 2 Modern composers.......... 3 
Lectures on ear training..... - The symphony... p23 u7ee 2 
Orchestra and ensemble..... 2 Public school music. ....... ae 
BANG Fee ee ile ew © ere No credit Wagner’s music dramas...... g 
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The music courses count toward a degree, and also entrance 
credit in a sense, since such work is credited on high school 
diplomas. 

The chair of music has existed since 1910, and the general 
aim is cultural, with the same attitude as is shown in other 
studies. The department has been very successful. It employs 
two instructors and several assistants. The fall term enrolled 
one hundred eighteen. 

A normal department is just being established, and is at 
present incomplete. (488.) 


The University of Notre Dame offers courses in violin, piano, voice, 
organ, viola, flute, piccolo, cornet, trombone, 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME guitar, mandolin, harmony, composition, 
orchestration, sight reading, orchestral and 

band training. 

The following conditions must be fulfilled to obtain the bachelor of music 
degree: The candidate must have been a resident student for one year, must 
have a theoretical knowledge of at least four of the instruments just named, 
and a practical mastery of one of them, and must pass an examination in 
harmony, counterpoint and composition. Two original compositions, (a) a 
fugue for full orchestra, or four voices with independent orchestral accompani- 
ment, (b) a composition in the free form (sonata or rondo) for piano, or a 
trio (pianoforte, violin and violoncello.) 

The tuition for piano lessons and use of an instrument was $60 a year in 
1903, flute, violin, guitar, cornet or clarinet were $30, voice $40. 

The bachelor of music degree was offered for the first time in 1899, with 
the same requirements just mentioned. (250. 1902-03:29,92,96.) In 1910, » 
the same applied courses and harmony were listed, but the musical degree 
had been dropped. (250. 1909-10:5,171.) 

De Pauw University has a school of music with ten teachers, which is an 

integral part of the university. Systematic study is 
DE PAUW UNIVERSITY made of piano, organ, voice, violin, viola, violoncello 

and other orchestral instruments, elements of music, 
harmony and counterpoint, canon and fugue, composition, conducting, en- 
semble playing, theory, history of music, chorus, orchestra, and classes in 
sight singing and public school methods. A preparatory and a collegiate 
department are offered, and later a four year graduate course of study. 

Bachelor of music is conferred upon those who have completed a liberal 
arts course. The musical course requires ability to read fairly well from 
orchestral scores, and to arrange for string quartet and chorus with orchestral 
accompaniment. The candidate must further be able to transcribe from the 
full score for piano, be a good accompanist, and be able to transpose at sight, 
piano compositions and accompaniments for songs. 

Those who complete the usual course receive a certificate of graduation. 
The end of the junior year entitles the candidate to a teachers’ certificate. 
The requirements for the latter are harmony, sight singing, history and 


language. 
The course is as follows: 
1st year 2d year 
Piano Piano 
Chorus or sight singing Harmony 
Musical history and biography Chorus or sight singing 
French or German Advanced history and biography 


Theory of sound 
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3d year 4th year 
Piano Piano 
Counterpoint, fugue, form Chorus, biography 
Chorus, recital, biography Ensemble 
Junior recital Senior recital 
Theory of music 
Thesis 


Voice has a further requirement of two years in piano, when the former 
is major subject. Violin or other orchestral instruments have the same 
requirement. 

Tuition for applied music, two lessons a week for a year, averages $60 to 
$65, theory courses $15 to $30. (251.) 

Correspondence shows that the De Pauw University gives credit toward 
a degree, as well as entrance credit. The chair of music has existed for two 
years, and allows a maximum credit of six hours. The aim is both cultural 
and professional. There are fourteen teachers with something over two 
hundred enrolled. (439.) 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY SAHA OBS. University had no department of 

Earlham College has a department of music offering piano, voice, harmony, 

counterpoint, musical form and history of music. Applied 

EARLHAM COLLEGE branches are divided into preparatory, intermediate and 

‘ advanced courses. Besides applied study, theory and 
academic study, a recital is required for graduation. 

A public school music course is given. 

Deny in applied branches a year is $51 to $68, theory in classes $15. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois Industrial University, later known as the Uni- 

versity of Illinois, had piano lessons as 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS early as 1877. Besides private work, 

each one attended class where pupils 

played in the presence of each other, and listened to blackboard 
demonstrations of time, rhythm, etc. 

Piano or cabinet organ fees were fifty cents a lesson, harmony 
and thorough-bass in class $5. (254. 1877-78:63.) 

The next year, voice lessons were added, and an assistant 
teacher provided. (254. 1878-79:75.) 

By act of the legislature, June 19, 1885, the name of the 
peek, was changed to the University of Illinois. (254. 

In 1892, the following note was inserted in the catalog: 
‘*Music is no part of the university course of studies, but, since 
many desire it, competent instructors are selected by the trustees, 
and rooms set apart for the purpose. Private lessons in vocal 
music and voice culture are given, as well as class lessons.” 
(254. 1892-93:140.) 

The theoretical courses listed for 1894, were history of music, 
theory of music including acoustics, harmony, counterpoint, 
figures, etc. The aim was to give a foundation for more thorough 
and advanced study of music. Theoretical work, but not applied 
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music, could be taken with credit in the college of literature. 
(254. 1894-95:33,148.) 

In 1895, music students could receive a certificate of gradua- 
tion by completing the entire course in piano or organ, and 
harmony four terms, with one year of French or German. Voice 
students must add to this one year of piano, and one year of 
Italian. All must present a thesis on a musical subject. The 
above changes were the result of a reorganization of the depart- 
ment at this time. (254. 1895-96:53,58.) 

The next year, applied branches were further differentiated 
into a preparatory and a four year collegiate course. (254. 
1896-97 :180.) 

_ A school of music with four teachers was organized in 1897, 
with courses leading to bachelor of music degree. This required 
forty full term credits, with a thesis on a musical subject. 

Requirements in studies were as follows: 


Counterpoint............ RemmeeLon. cALSNIAT oe oe aes csaee sy Gialk 35 3 hours 
Oe i iy eee 2 terms Physical training........... 2 
Musical analysis......... 1 hour Pye ys Couey yo eye Cee 14/5 
History of music......... 3 HGGCOMIC He ia caw eed cule 2 
eee CN ass’ kas 17 


The rest of the credits could be elected from the college of 
literature and arts. 

Those not working for a degree must take besides the major 
study, harmony four terms and one year of French or German. 
To this course voice students must add one year of piano and one 
of Italian. Special and preparatory students were required to 
take enough work to fill in their time. 

Organizations included a male glee club, ladies’ glee club, 
mandolin and guitar club, band, orchestra and oratorio society. 
(254. 1897-98:135.) 

In 1898, the musical degree required one hundred thirty 
hours. Those not working for the degree were obliged to take 
thirteen hours of harmony, ten hours of French or German, 
while voice students added one year of piano and ten hours of 
Italian. (254. 1898-99:143.) 

Kar training, sight reading and public school methods were 
added in 1903. A teachers’ certificate was given to those who 
finished the latter course. (254. 19038-04:145.) 

In 1906, the prescribed courses for admission to the school of 
music were as follows: 


BIER a cic ss» 5-24 Ss 14 units IstOrsye cs ake ee hiks 1 unit 
English composition. .1 Foreign language...... 3 
SEMIASTO. No is ah fia g's 2 MUNG Sy ee ars, 2 
Plane geometry...... 1 


The rest of the fourteen units could be taken from electives. 
The summer session listed two courses in history of music, 
and violin. (254. 1906-07:161,194.) 
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At present, the faculty numbers eleven teachers, and is an 
integral part of the university. Fifteen entrance units are 
required instead of fourteen. 

The present requirements for a musical degree are as follows: 


lst year 2d year 


MAIOF BLU Gulch eto ok 6 hours | Major study:s.7.0.95 eee 6 hours 
FIBITHONV ss Citi eee Oe dah 2 History of miusie;,. set en 2 
HAP GrAininesii:: wantin. 0 Advanced harmony......... 3 
POOUOTIO Ae Ske ea TE My ae 3 Ear training!) 2) 2) one ess 1 
French, German or Italian... .4 Sight. singing ..)) 03. eee 0 
CyMNASIOM SOME RAL Sy eee 1 French, German or Italian. . .4 
Ehygiene eeu Moana tenia wets 1 
3d year 4th year | 
Counterpoint, canon Free composition............ 2 hours 
QT TU US Fas fe ein tacts 3. hours. Major study 7.235. 6 
AT ATOE BEOOY Melis low on aca se 6 Acoustics: *.:.)) Sige eee 1 
SighE SINGING Tac 1 Minor study ius. 2 eee Z 
BONeAnOn Deo eta dey 3 Recital ... . b.4 4:3 pe eee 3 
English literature........... 4 English versification......... 3 
Acoustics in 2d semester English and acoustics dropped 2d 
instead of education........ 1 semester. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC COURSE 


History of music............ 4hours Methods of teaching........ 8 hours 
FATMOn yy Sent oe Sioa, 4 Applied major study....... 12 

Bari tranny aise kia ons 2 Applied minor study....... 4 

BION RIngINS i Vicks eel yy 2 


Thirty-six hours are required to finish the course in public 
school music. 

A resident of Illinois pays only $12 incidental fees in the 
school of music; if not a resident, applied tuition is $32.50 a 
semester, and $9 for theoretical work. A non-resident student 
matriculated in another department, pays the fees of that depart- 
ment, and a lower conservatory fee of $25 for applied study, 
theory being $9 a semester. If a resident and matriculated, 
only the fees of the other department in which work is taken 
are payable. (255.) 

The earliest catalog (in the library) of the Chicago University 

shows only musical organizations. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Students were invited to join the 

chorus, glee club, orchestra or man- 
dolin club. A note is made of the first annual concert, by the 
university glee club and mandolin clubs on March 6, 1894. 

A list of sixty-nine names of first ranking artists, including 
pianists, vocalists, violinists, quartets, etc., is given, all of whom 
had appeared at chapel. Five concerts had been given at the 
university besides these artist recitals. (256. 1898-94:302). 

The following year, sixty-six artists appeared again. Musical 
‘lectures and recitals were scheduled Wednesday afternoon 
throughout the year. The glee clubs and chorus gave a number 
of programs outside the city. (256. 1894-95:380.) 
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The same number of artists appeared in 1895, as in 1894. 
For the first time ‘‘ voluntary courses’’ were offered in elementary 
vocal music, harmony, theory and history of music. Lectures, 
recitals and organizations continued activity, and were put in 
the Divinity School also. (256. 1895-96:42,295.) 

Seventy-one artists appeared in 1896, other courses remaining 
unchanged. (256. 1896-97:144,341.) 

In 1897, the ‘‘voluntary courses’? consisted of elementary 
vocal music, advanced chorus, harmony, counterpoint, theory 
of music and history of music. Only twenty-one artists appeared, 
while four church choirs had assisted at the university. The 
chorus gave Messiah with artist soloists. Weekly recitals con- 
tinued, also club organizations. (256. 1897-98:149.) 

The latter had increased to nine by 1899, and formed the 
nucleus of musical activity. (256. 1899-00:143.) 

A new director was secured in 1901, and the “voluntary 
courses’”’ were reduced to harmony, history, sight singing, voice 
training and church music, the same courses and instructor being 
in the Divinity School. (256. 1901-02:305.) 

The number of organizations was reduced to four by 1902, 
ence matter of these courses being the same. (256. 1902- 

The next year, the following announcement appeared in the 
courses of the Divinity School: Sight reading and voice training, 
(a) keys, scales and simple melodies, (b) exercises for freeing 
as tenes the voice. Required of first year men. (256. 1903- 

By 1906, the only organizations were the women’s glee club, 
band and university choir. (256. 1906-07:129.) 

The instructor died in 1909, and the “voluntary courses’’ 
disappeared. (256. 1909-10:208.) 

The Divinity School had this notice the next year: (1) Breath- 
ing and tone production with their relation to the speaking and 
singing voice. (2) Ear training and sight reading: (a) special 
emphasis will be placed on a thorough understanding of the 
rudiments of music, (b) keys, scales and simple melodies, (c) order 
of service, (d) hymns, anthems, chants and responses required 
of first year men will be given in 1911-12. (256. 1910-11:399.) 

The Divinity School has practically the same course at 
present as in 1911, and the same organizations exist that were 
given in 1906, a choir, glee club, women’s glee club, and a band. 
As will be noticed, the work given is less comprehensive now 
than it was a few years ago. (256. 1913-14:346,485.) 

Facilities for the study of music have existed in Northwestern 

University since 1873, when the 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Evanston College for Ladies, with 


its music department, was ab- 
sorbed. (257a. 1914-15:7.) : 
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The university had no musical work of its own in 1891, since 
an appended note in the catalog reads to the effect that inquiries 
in regard to the conservatory should be sent to the director. 
(257a, 1891-927.) 

In 1892, harmony, simple counterpoint (canon and fugue, 
composition) and musical history were put in the college course. 

All branches of music were offered with theory in classes, 
applied lessons being private with fees attached. The three 
courses offered were the amateur, professional and the bachelor 
of music course. Certificates of attainment were offered at the 
end of various grades, except the first, if harmony had been 
studied at least three years. (257a. 1892-93:54,71.) 

In 1894, the courses enlarged sufficiently to include two 
harmony courses, musical form, counterpoint, double counter- 
point and canon, fugue and free composition, free composition 
and instrumentation, and musical history. 

The first four courses gave a normal or teachers’ certificate. 
Certain proficiency in vocal or instrumental music gave a cem 
tificate. Counterpoint, composition and instrumentation were 
open only to talented students studying toward the bachelor of 
music degree. Theory study was open to all students free and 
HER credit. Applied studies required fees. (257a. 1894- 

5:79.) 

The next year was distinguished by the organization of a 
school of music which developed from the former department of 
music. The aim was to establish a thorough professional training 
school in the higher branches of musical study. The theoretical, 
practical and the creative were all provided for. Twelve teachers 
were employed. Two general schools were organized, a theoret- 
ical and a practical. The former included a normal or teachers’ 
course and an advanced course leading to a degree. The latter 
course required four years, and was open to students in the 
liberal arts school without extra fees. It required harmony, 
musical form, counterpoint, double counterpoint, canon and 
musical history. The normal course required harmony, musical 
form, counterpoint and musical history. 

The candidate for a degree must, in addition to higher theory, 
compose a work for chorus and orchestra of some length, and 
introduce examples of five part writing and contrapuntal treat- 
ment of voices, also prove his knowledge of English literature, 
mathematics and his choice of Greek, Latin, German or French. 
(257a. 1895-96 :228.) 

The 1896 catalog made note of the fact that the old-figured 
basses had been abandoned, and the more modern idea of har- 
monizing melodies substituted. The practical branches had 
resolved themselves into a normal or teachers’ course and an 
artists’ course. (257a. 1896-97:108,221.) 

The year 1897 saw the conservatory in its own building. 
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The requirements for admission into the practical school were 
one year of voice or two to three in instrumental study. When 
the preparatory work was needed, it could be supplied at the 
conservatory as preparatory study. (257a. 1897-98:231.) 

For 1900, the theory courses included the certificate course, 
the diploma course and the course leading to the bachelor of 
music degree. Practical courses offered a certificate course, 
diploma course and a post-graduate course. (257a. 1900-01:276.) 

The only change of note in 1901, was that voice culture was 
offered in classes. The theory courses in the literary school were 
perhaps slowly expanding. (257a. 1901-02:107.) 

1902 introduced the academic literary musical course, which 
substituted one-fourth of the regular work for music. The 
studies included Latin, physiography, algebra, English, Grecian 
and Roman history, Greek, biology, plane geometry, physics, 
German and French. The collegiate musical course was a con- 
tinuation of the academic musical course, and was intended to 
fit for professional work. Sixty additional hours were required 
leading to graduate in music. 

The following studies were pursued: 


3d year 4th year 
EO) FOU a a 2hours Ensemble.......... 2 hours 
a MA oe a re Score reading....... 1 
MMPEMSIN GC ep esc ww se 1 English literature. ..3 
a LYS a 1 Modern language. . .4 
English literature or modern language. .4 Applied music. ..... 5 
Applied musie:............... TROBE A 5 


The course for bachelor of music called for sixty hours from the 
academic music course, and the first year of the collegiate music 
course, one year of canon and fugue, instrumentation, free com- 
position and physics, and a work of some length for chorus and 
orchestra, introducing solos and tonal fugue. The candidate 
must also prove his knowledge of English, mathematics and one 
foreign language. A post-graduate course required further study. 
A certificate of performance prescribed two years’ work. (257a. 
1902-08 :261.) 

Twenty-seven teachers were employed by 1903, with fifteen 
courses in the college of liberal arts. (257a. 19038-04:129,277.) 

The maximum credit for music allowed on the college course, 
was twenty semestral hours in 1904. (257a. 1904-05:132.) 

A public school music methods course was established the 
following year. ‘The studies required were harmony, form, 
analysis, musical history, sight reading, special lectures on child 
voice, methods of teaching, chorus conducting, ete. (257a. 
1905-06 :297.) 

By 1907, the literary musical course had shaped itself to 
accommodate high school pupils especially. One-fourth of the 
course was substituted for music. The required school studies 
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were Latin, physiography, algebra, English, Grecian and Roman 
history, Greek, biology, plane geometry, physics, German and 
French. (2574. 1907-08 :279.) 

In 1910, the public school music course increased to two 
years with a diploma. It was also suggested that a student 
prepare himself to teach other branches in order to improve 
salary and efficiency. The schedule was so arranged that these 
students could go down to the Chicago Art Institute to study 
drawing. 

The work put in for two years was as follows: 


Ist year 2d year 
Harmony (form and analysis) Harmony 
History of music History of music 
Sight reading (vocal) Form and analysis 
Public school methods Chorus and choir training 
English High school methods 
Voice or piano Psychology and pedagogy 
Physical culture (optional) College or academy study 


Voice.or piano 
Physical culture (optional) 


A two year course in normal piano methods was offered in 
this same year. (257a. 1910-11:265.) 

The year of 1911 offered a bachelor of music degree in applied 
music, as well as for a course of theory and harmony. (257a. 
1911-12:339.) 

A normal course in vocal music was added in 1912. Public 
school music extension as introduced in 1911 was continued, and 
had direct relation with the teaching in Chicago public schools. 
(257a. 1912-18:321.) 

German, French and Italian language and dictation courses 
were placed among the courses in theory for 1913, each being 
especially adapted to the needs of the singer. (257a. 1913-14: 
316.) 
At present, the faculty numbers thirty-six, with several minor 
additions. The courses, which are very extensive and modeled 
after those in the college of liberal arts, are as follows: Course 
in applied music leading to bachelor of music, course in theory 
and history of music leading to bachelor of music, post-graduate 
course, literary musical course, course in public and high school 
music methods, normal course in vocal methods. 

Entrance admission and completion of the course gives a 
diploma in music. Completion of the musical course without 
entrance requirement entitles the candidate to a diploma for 
musical proficiency. 


ii 
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The schedule of studies for all students is as follows: 


lst year 2d year 
Solfeggio Ear training and dictation 
Ear training, dictation and rudiments History of music 
History of music Harmony 
Harmony Keyboard harmony 
Keyboard harmony Form and analysis 
Applied music Applied music 
Solo classes and concerts Solo classes and concerts 
College or academy study and physical College or academy study and physical 
culture (optional) culture (optional) 


The third year is the same as the second, except that counterpoint replaces 
keyboard harmony. 


4th year 4th year (cont’d.) 
Ear training and dictation Vocal composition 
Form and analysis Applied music 
Counterpoint Solo classes and concerts 
Instrumental composition College or academy study and 


physical culture optional 
Special studies for each branch of applied music are added each year, but 
not required of the entire music body, such as language diction for voice 
students, or ensemble for violinists. 


The bachelor of music course in theory and history of music 
is as follows: 


lst year 2d year 

Ear training and dictation Ear training and dictation 

History of music Form and analysis 

Harmony Counterpoint 

Form and analysis Instrumental composition 

Counterpoint Vocal composition 

College study College study 

Ensemble and physical culture optional Ensemble and physical culture optional 
3d year 4th year 

Counterpoint Instrumental composition 

Instrumental composition Vocal composition 

Vocal composition College study 

College study Ensemble and physical culture optional 


Ensemble and physical culture optional 


In addition to the above course, the candidate must offer 
one-fourth the total number of credits in the liberal arts college, 
one study being general physics. A composition assigned by 
the faculty must be scored for full orchestra, or the student 
must present an original piece of work of the same character. 

The public school music course is two years in length, and 
practically the same as the one outlined in 1910. The normal 
piano and voice courses require three years each. Forty-one 
courses in theoretical study are listed, which do not include 
those in applied branches, except in ensemble. 

Since 1913, study has been offered in all branches during the 
summer, a specialty being made of normal piano methods. 

Fees for applied branches, two lessons a week for nine weeks, 
are as follows: Piano $19 to $45, voice $21 to $50, violin $21 to 
$37, and organ $25 to $37. The rates for special students are 
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somewhat higher than those which apply to regular students. 
(257.6 258.) 

The enrollment in music and the total college’ attendance 
since the establishment of the school of music are as follows: 


School of music College total School of music College total 
1895-96..... 70 3,016 1905-06..... $635 50" 3,843 
1896-97..... 101 2,113 1906-07..... 328 3,863 
1897-98..... 112 2,019 1907-08..... 321 4,036 
1898-99..... 114 2,084 1908-09..... 309 3,790 
1899-00..... 149 2,344 1909-10..... 338 4,487 
1900-01..... 162 2,246 1910-11..... 384 3,788 
1901-02..... 218 2,414 1911-12..... 378 3,557 
1902-03..... 268 2,731 1912-13..... 440 4,787 
1903-04..... 352 3,831 1913-14..... 474 4,809 
1904-05..... 344 3,831 


In the fall of 1918, the Lombard Studio of Vocal Art, Science and Education 

of Chicago, removed to Lombard College, as a result of 

LOMBARD COLLEGE affiliation with the latter in 1912. It consists of a rounded 

| system of vocal education. The work is divided as follows: 

1st year: Voice building, correct poise and development of body, breath- 

ing, individual vocal work, elimination process, corrective work, construction 
work, art of breathing, diction, tone attack, intervals, songs. 

Supplementary studies are history of music, harmony, ear training, and 
rhythm, French, German or Italian, physical expression, development of 
gymnastic and aesthetic dancing, interpretive reading and action songs. 

2d year: Equalization of vocal sounds, artistic breathing, execution, 
artistic tone attack and technic, physical expression, advanced interval work, 
advanced song work. 

Supplementary studies are language, musical analysis, ensemble, criticism, 
class song, analysis and action song classes, creative classes, dancing and 
interpretive songs. 

38d and 4th years: Artistic voice development, perfection of inherent 
qualities, artistic execution, artistic breathing, artistic diction, style and 
delivery, artistic interpretation of songs. 

Systematic courses are given in piano, violin, art and science of teaching, 
and theoretical branches, the aim being a balanced, well rounded preparation. 

The college gives the A. B. degree to those majoring in music, upon a 
basis of full equality with other studies. The course is as follows: 


Ist year 2d year 
Anplied: MUSIC. Ault lun tae 4hours Applied music.............. 4 hours 
TR ATINONY os eT elias 2 Harmony «|. ..)o) 2h ee 2 
Har Crain ge ey vee 2 German or French.......... 4 
Musical history jou) urGiy eh 2 Publie speaking.) 27a 2 
TOR DUIS ann i it en ae 2 Elective...).55). Gee 3 
Physical education.......... 2 

3d year 4th year 
Applied music. lc! es 4hours Applied music.............. 4 hours 
TOO E Usa hetieiss einen hese 2 Educational psychology...... 3 
TEANGA GEE vise ee al ein sie et 4 Normal course. .... 70 gee 2 
History of education........ 3 Plective....... .!. eee 4 
FRLOGHIVe RS AUN eth rae oe At 4 2d semester recital and re- 

places psychology....... cee 


The fees for private lessons in voice are $90 a semester, three in a class 
re ne $36, six in a class $25, piano $25, class of two with daily lessons $25. 
oy 
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Hedding College, a Methodist school, has a conservatoty of music em- 

ploying five teachers, The course includes piano, voice, 

HEDDING COLLEGE violin and theory. Graduation in piano requires six 

years from the beginning of student’s piano lessons. In 

addition, elementary theory, harmony, counterpoint, eniiaiGal Into and sight 

reading are required. A teachers’ certificate is given to those who finish the 
fourth year in piano, with harmony and sight reading. 

Graduation in voice requires four years of voice, three of piano, and 
theory, harmony, sight reading, musical history, recital, French and German. 

The bachelor of music degree was conferred in June, 1908. 

The tuition, two lessons a week for a year, piano is $14 to $57, organ $14 
to $64, voice $38 to $47. 

The attendance in musical courses is one hundred thirty-three, for all 
departments it is two hundred twenty. (260.) 

Monmouth College has a conservatory with seven teachers. A graduate 

must have a good English education, and one year’s 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE work in college in modern languages, or English, with 

harmony, counterpoint or analysis, theory and history 
of music, a recital, except in the teachers’ course, where special work is done 
for teaching preparation. Completion of the junior year gives a certificate, 
if harmony and interpretation have been taken and a recital given. Piano 
requires four years for graduation, organ three. 

A candidate in voice must complete harmony, history of music, biograph- 
ical history, interpretation course, recital, and is advised to take analytical 
harmony, as well as French and German. Three years of piano are necessary 
for graduation in voice. 

College credit to the amount of eight hours may be taken from harmony, 
counterpoint, history of music, interpretation and analysis one hour each. 

The attendance upon musical courses in 1914 was two hundred thirty-six, 
total college enrollment four hundred thirty-eight. 

The tuition in voice and organ, two lessons for a year, is $54 to $80, piano 
$39 to $80, harmony in class $28. 

A course in public school music is given in addition to the above. (261.) 

James Millikin University ne a Bcc, of Noes croploving ae teachers, 

e real aim being toward a ‘‘diffusion of 
JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY musical knowledge.” 

Instruction is given in piano, voice and violin. The course is divided 
into elementary, academic and collegiate. A diploma is given to a student 
-who has been in the collegiate department one year, and has completed the 
required work in any department. A certificate is given for specified work in 
the collegiate school. 

Teachers’ normal department in piano requires two years and gives a 
teachers’ certificate. The literary musical course is the regular college course 
with a substitution of one-fourth music. 

Harmony, sight reading, ear training and history of music are free. The 
piano tuition for a year, two lessons a week, is $36 to $128, voice $72 to 
$128, violin $64. Applied music in classes of three or four is much less. 

The musical attendance in 1907 was four hundred eighty-seven, total 
college enrollment being seven hundred fifty-six. (262.) 

The department of music of Rockford College employs five teachers, and 

: offers courses in piano, organ, violin, voice and theory. 

ROCKFORD COLLEGE The latter course includes sight singing, teachers’ 

fundamental training course, two years of practical 

teaching, harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, history of music and 
choral training. 

Entrance requirement is a high school graduation, the college course 
being as follows: 
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Ist year 2d year 

Piano, two hours practice Piano, two hours practice 
Harmony Harmony 
English English 
French or German French or German 

_ 8d year 4th year 
Piano, three hours practice Piano, four hours practice 
Harmony Counterpoint 
History of music Elocution 
Sight singing Voice 
Voice Elective, four hours 


History of art 


All graduates take piano and voice, whether majoring in piano, voice, 
violin or organ. - 

The two year certificate course requires a high school education and 
technical training equal to the sophomore year. The course includes for first 
year, applied major, fundamental course, sight singing, French or German 
and English; the second year requires applied major, fundamental course, 
harmony, history of music, history of art, voice and elocution. 

The college has only twenty enrolled in music, two hundred six as the 
total attendance. (263.) 

Lake Forest College offers musical courses in Terry Hall, a girls’ prepar- 

atory school and junior college, which is affiliated. 
LAKE FOREST COLLEGE Piano, voice, violin, harp and harmony are taught. 
The tuition for a semester in piano is $50 to $90, 
voice or violin $50. (264.) 
Carthage College has courses in music. For voice graduation, a high 
school education is necessary, with a year of French, 
CARTHAGE COLLEGE German, harmony, history of music, and two grades in 
piano. 

Courses are given in piano, organ, chorus, ensemble, normal work, harmony 
two years, and history of music. 

Piano and voice tuition are each $27 a semester, chorus work $3 a year, 
harmony $18 a year. (265.) 

Illinois Wesleyan University has a school of music about twenty years 

old. Courses are offered in piano, voice, 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY violin, ’cello, theory, counterpoint, com- 

position and pedagogy, under thirteen 
teachers. 

Candidates for teachers’ certificates or teachers’ diplomas are required to 
take a carefully prepared normal course. No degrees are given. 

Tuition for violin and voice for ten weeks is $20 each, theory in class $5 
for ten weeks. 

For entrance admission, history of music may be offered as elective to the 
amount of one-half unit credit. 

Two hundred ninety-four are enrolled in music, six hundred seventy-eight 
in the entire college. (266.) 

Ten teachers are employed in the Knox College conservatory, which was 

established in 1883. It has complete courses in all lines. 
KNOX COLLEGE Diplomas require a high school graduation and sixty-eight 

hours of study in addition. The bachelor of music degree 
requires ninety-four hours, as follows: 


Harmony two years....... 8 credits Senior recital and graduation .10 credits 
Counterpoint. 5 uae 2 Minor study, preparatory 

Oar EPAMIN GE ea Aas stots 4 certificate... .. .) {eee 

Musical history........... 4 Free composition and 


Interpretation and ensemble, 1 analytical harmony........ 6 
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Major study, preparatory Free composition........... 6 
os ae 10 Counterpoint, canon and 
Major study, intermediate TUMUOG oS ee pe eee 
CEN 13 Regular college course...... 6 
Full graduation in minor.... 6 


A publicschool music course is outlined “‘on an educational plan.’ 
The feesare 75 cents to $2 alesson. (267.) 
Augustana College and Theological Seminary has a conservatory estab- 
lished in 1887, and employing eleven teachers, 
AUGUSTANA COLLEGE AND the aim being to obtain “‘a broad intellectual 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY education for the music student.”’ One-half to one 
unit may be offered as an elective entrance credit. 
The teachers’ certificate course requires five years, with three literary 
subjects each year. The major study may be piano, voice, violin or organ. 
The theory course includes harmony, counterpoint, form and analysis, 
orchestration, history of music, sight singing, Italian, French and German, 
one year of each, or two of one and a year of another language, ensemble 
accompaniments, psychology and normal work. All these courses are free to 
the music student except harmony, counterpoint, and applied branches. 
Two or more private lessons of the latter entitle to three theoretical subjects, 
and three studies in the academy, without extra charge. A diploma is given 
in any applied branch, including teachers’ course. 
The following studies are required in the teachers’ course: 


1st year 2d year 
Piano Piano 
Theory Theory 
Arithmetic Christianity 
United States history Geography 
English English 

3d year 4th year 
Piano Piano 
Theory Theory 
Christianity English 
English History 


Modern language or Latin 


5th year 
Piano and theory 


Voice, organ or violin have three years each, being a duplicate of the 3d, 
4th and 5th years as outlined above, in each case making the necessary sub- 
stitution for the major course in applied music. 

Public school music offers the following course: 


1st year 2d year 
Notation Methods 
Far training Practice teaching 
Sight singing Ear training 
Child voice Harmony 
Harmony Pedagogy and psychology 
History of music Art of conducting 
Elementary psychology in college Essentials 
Rote songs ¢ Melodic construction 
Chorus Sight singing 
Piano and voice History of music 


Piano and voice 


A maximum of ten credits are allowed the college students toward the 
A.B. degree. 
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The tuition approximately, for a year in piano or organ is $54 to $98, 
voice $90, violin $72 to $90, classes in theory average $28. 
The musical enrollment was two hundred sixteen for 1914. (268.) 


MICHIGAN. 


In 1871, Professor Frieze ‘introduced choral music into chapel 

exercises, a feature which was highly 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN appreciated by the students.” In 

1880, the University of _Michigan put 

in music, and, at the same time, a “‘school of music’”’ was estab- 

lished in Ann Arbor, which, ‘‘although it has no direct connection 

with the university, receives its aid and encouragement in every 

way.’ The same head instructor served in both capacities. 
(270. 1880-81:50.) 

The early courses consisted of science and practice of choral 
music and harmony, the same courses being listed in the science 
and arts school as electives. (270. 1880-81:50.) 

In 1881, a second year of choral music was added, three 
semesters of harmony and simple counterpoint. A teachers’ 
diploma was offered to those who completed two full courses in 
science and practice of choral music, and one and three-fifths 
courses in harmony. A diploma could be procured by the com- 
pletion of two and four-fifths full courses in harmony, and one 
and three-fifths courses in science and practice of choral music. 
The candidate must be able to play a plain four voice fugue. 
A full course was equivalent to five exercises a week in class, 
laboratory or lecture for one semester. (270. 1881-82:55.) 

A ladies’ chorus and a male chorus was put in by 1884, the 
Seedy studies numbering ten. (270. 1883-84:62. 1884- 
85:64. 

Composition and-instrumentation could be studied if desired 
in 1889. (270. 1889-90:58.) 

Critical analysis of musical forms, musical aesthetics, fugue, 
history of music, advanced pianoforte or organ playing (the last 
course open only to candidates for a degree, or those who showed 
great musical ability) were the list of courses added in 1890. 
Piano study could be taken only by those able to play master- 
pieces of the grade of Beethoven Sonata Op. 26, theoretical work 
being required in connection. (270. 1890-91:59.) 

Musical criticism was added in 1892 (270. 1892-93:72.), 
music in the ethical relations in 1894. Summer courses were 
added for the first time in 1894, and consisted of public school 
music, harmony and history of music. (270. 1894-95:76,131.) 
Private lessons in organ were offered the next summer. (270. 
1895-96 :218.) 

There were seventeen courses by 1897, but with not much 
demand, especially those leading to higher composition, since 
the years following listed the same but omitted the teaching. 


—— 
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Publie school music was listed in the winter course in 1902. 
tale? heh 1898-99:78. 1900-01:79. 1901-02:79. 1902- 

In 1905, the catalog states that “under conditions credit may 
be obtained in the Ann Arbor school of music toward university 
credit.”” This was not to exceed two hours a semester, and could 
be given in advanced work in piano, organ, violin, voice, ‘‘under 
aria to be learned upon application.” (270. 1905-06:45, 


In 1909, a seminar course was added for discussion of import- 
ant problems in history, theory and criticism of music, ‘also one 
on the evolution of the modern orchestra. The course in critical 
aspects aimed now to deal with the sociological bearings of the 
art. (270. 1909-10:131.) 

By 1912, the division of courses had fallen naturally into, 
(1) technical courses including canon and fugue and advanced 
applied music, (2) historical and critical courses. The last 
division included creative listening, history of music, music in 
its critical and ethical aspects, evolution of musical instruments 
and the seminar. (270. 1912-13:169.) 

The University School of Music of Ann Arbor is the product 
of the University Musical Society and was organized in 1880, 
at the same time that the chair of music was placed in the uni- 
versity. Its board of directors includes the president of the 
university, several instructors, and other prominent citizens. 
The head of the school of music is also professor of the musical 
department in the university. So, while not a department of 
the university in a legal sense, it is intimately connected, and 
has a curriculum in accordance with university ideals. This 
relation has always existed since the school of music was organized. 

Practical music taken at the school of music receives regular © 
university credit, if it is sufficiently advanced. 

The aim is to build the musician’s life upon a broad and 
thorough education, under the firm conviction that the musical 
taste of all should be developed to the highest stage of artistic 
ability. To this end, the fees are put to the lowest limit of 
actual cost. , 

The teaching staff includes fifteen teachers of considerable 
ability. Courses are offered in voice, piano, organ, violin, violon- 
cello and orchestral instruments, orchestra and ensemble playing, 
solfeggio, harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue, composition, 
conducting, history of music, analysis of music, art and science 
of teaching, public school music methods, and a course in draw- 
ing in connection with school music. 

The diploma is granted to those who have attained skill in 

erformance, and have an accurate knowledge of the theoretical, 
historical and critical aspects of music as an art. The artist 
diploma is granted to those who complete work in two distinct 
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lines, demonstrative and theoretical. 'The demonstrative con- 
sists of enough applied study to give a program in public from 
memory. ‘The theory work consists of class lessons in solfeggio, 
harmony, counterpoint, history, analysis, composition and en- 
semble work. A normal course has the same requirements as 
the artist course, except the program is given before the director 
and teachers instead of before the public, and a certain amount 
of time is given to the pedagogical side of the work. The course 
was established, first, to supply the need for well equipped 
teachers; secondly, some through nervousness or lack of voice 
or other reasons, still make excellent teachers, and are deserving 
of this recognition. (272. 1913-14:10,14.) 

The public school music course covers two years, and includes 
two years of methods, solfeggio, sight reading, history of music, 
each being one year, singing two years, piano one year, with 
experience teaching during the senior year. Beginning with 1914, 
a candidate must have a high school education in order to take 
a certificate. In response to demands from schools for the com- 
bined subjects of music and drawing, a department of drawing 
is supported to meet this request. (272. 1918-14:23.) Graduates 
from either or both of these courses are granted life certificates, 
without further examination. 

In all the music courses, the studies are purely musical, no 
academic work being expected even for the public school music 
course. (272. 1918-14:27.) . 

Reciprocal relations exist between the school of music and | 
the Ann Arbor high school, in which music may be studied each 
year for four years with credit. Any of the courses may be | 
combined with music in this way. The high school music course 
will not admit to the university, since only in exceptional cases 
can the work be done in less than five years. (272. 1913-14:28.) 

Brief mention should be made of the choral union with its 
membership of three hundred, which came into existence as the 
result of an interest in choral work, stimulated by a successful 
concert given in 1879. As a result, the University Musical 
Society was founded in 1880, under state laws, with the object 
of establishing and conducting a school of music, a symphony 
orchestra, and a series of concerts. From the first concert of 
the union to the reorganization in 1889, fifty concerts were given. 
The final concert in the festival series of 19138 to 1914, was the 
two hundred seventy-third. The first annual May festival was 
held in 1892. Only Worcester and Cincinnati have a larger 
number of performances to their credit. During these years, 
the choral union has been assisted many times by the best talent 
in orchestral lines, artist soloists and string quartets, while the 
finest works have been presented. (272. 1913-14:30.) 

An unusually valuable collection owned by the University of 
Michigan is the Stearns’ musical instruments collected by Mr. 
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Stearns and presented to the university. It is a scientific collec- 
tion of over a thousand instruments, exhibiting the different 
forms of percussion, wind and stringed instruments, with a view 
to showing the evolution. A course of lectures is given upon 
the evolution of musical instruments, while the collection is 
available for the purpose of investigation and special work on 
the solution of problems. (272. 1913-14:67.) 

No entrance credit is allowed for music in the University of 
Michigan, but it counts toward college degrees. 

The university supports two instructors, the school of music 
thirty. From one hundred fifty to two hundred enroll in the 
university musical courses, about four hundred fifty in the 
conservatory. (442.) 


The Olivet Conservatory of Music was established in connection with 
Olivet College in 1874, for the purpose of combining 
OLIVET COLLEGE musicianship with general intellectual culture. The bachelor 
of music degree is given to those who have completed the 
work of the regular courses, one of which must be piano, the second may be 
organ, violin or voice. Diplomas are granted for the completion of the single 
courses, piano, or organ with two years of piano, or violin with two years piano, 
or voice with two years of piano. History of music and three years of theory 
are required of all graduates. Candidates for the musical degree must meet 
entrance requirements, as well as the necessary literary studies. A graduation 
recital is required. 

The studies required for a diploma are history two units, natural science 
one unit, algebra one unit, German two units, French one unit, English four 
units, Bible one-half unit. Theory work covers three years and includes 
sight reading, history, ear training, harmony, advanced harmony, harmonic 
analysis, and counterpoint. 

In compliance with the state laws, a special course of study is arranged to 
Sacepae public school music teachers. The first year includes rudiments, 

armony, ear training and voice, the second year has methods, practice teach- 
ing, harmony, harmonic analysis, musical history and voice. If taken in 
combination with drawing, it requires three years to finish the course. Three 
units of English are required. 

Electives in music may be chosen for A. B. degree not to exceed four 
units, of which not over two units may be taken in choral or choir training, 
and not over two in history, ear training, harmony, or counterpoint. 

The tuition in voice or piano, two lessons for a semester is $25.50, one 
private lesson in orchestral instruments $19.75, organ two lessons a week 
$27.50, class lessons in harmony $7.50, public school music $7.50. (278.) 

Hillsdale College has a department of music supporting four teachers. 

The students in this department are advised to select 
HILLSDALE COLLEGE a variety of subjects in the collegiate department, in 
planning their courses. 

Eight hours in harmony and counterpoint, and eight hours of applied 
music singly or a combination, may be offered toward the A. B. degree in the 
liberal arts school. Many of the academic students avail themselves of this 
opportunity, on account of the cultural value, and the life long satisfaction 
derived. Diplomas are granted to those who complete either of the full courses 
with a recital, and harmony, counterpoint, form, and history of music as 
theoretical requirement. 

Piano includes five grades, voice four, violin five, while an organ courseserves 
to prepare for church positions. A two year course in public school music is 
offered. The requirements for the normal diploma are practically the same 
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as those for the artist diploma, which equals a four year course of sight singing, 
harmony, musical history, piano, voice, German Lieder, oratorio and opera, 
analysis, with the distinction that the diploma for school music and drawing 
need only embrace two years of preparation, and the recital may be private 
before the committee, instead of public. Those who enter this course must 
have had considerable musical training beforehand, and a high school education. 
No provision seems to be made for music as an entrance subject. Of the 
forty-two electives in college, twelve may be in music, fine arts, oratory and 
expression, household economics or commercial study. 
Theory of music, chorus and choir training are free, harmony and counter- 
pone $9 a semester, lessons in applied music averaging from $1 to $1.60 a 
esson. 
The enrollment in music in 1918 was one hundred sixty-nine, total of all 
departments four hundred ninety-seven. (274. 
Alma College has a school of music offering all branches, including public 
. school music. Voice, piano and violin include five grades, 
ALMA COLLEGE organ three. Besides theory work, German, French, history, 
science and college English are required in order to graduate 
in music. 
The number enrolled in the school of music averages one hundred twenty- 
three, in the entire college three hundred ten. 
Tuition averages $22 to $25 for the applied branches, $4 to $8 for theory 
courses. (275.) 
Kalamazoo College has a year each of harmony and 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE history of music listed in the courses. (276.) 


WISCONSIN. 


The University of Wisconsin gave recognition to music 
teachers in the years of 1876 to 1884. 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN There were classes meeting once a 
week. One was devoted to the 
elements of music combined with reading vocal music, and 
admitted without restriction. The second class was devoted to 
the practice of glees, choruses and part songs. Those who 
entered were expected to read plain music. Private lessons in 
voice, piano and harmony were open to any of the students 
pursuing a regular course of study, who made application and 
paid the necessary fees. The instruction in voice and piano was 
intended to be thorough and progressive. (277. 1884-85:78.) 

Mention is made in the 1888 catalog that harmony could be 
taken as an elective, counting two-fifths credit during the first 
two terms, with two recitations a week. (277. 1888-89:120.) 

An assistant was added in 1892. (277. 1892-938:85.) In 
1893, the courses had expanded to musical theory and choral 
practice, elementary harmony, advanced harmony and counter- 
point. (277. 1893-94:104.) 

In 1894, by order of the board of regents, a school of music 
was opened with eight teachers. The aim was to furnish in- 
struction in all branches of theoretical and applied music. The 
listed subjects included organ, piano, voice, orchestral instru- 
ments, mandolin, guitar, banjo, musical theory, choral practice, 
harmony and counterpoint. Applied lessons were private, 
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theory lessons in class. University students could take any of 
the classes as elective and receive credit. 

There were two general courses, a collegiate course with the 
same admission requirements as the general courses in the college 
of letters and science, with some musical proficiency. A graduate 
diploma could be secured in three years, but four were recom- 
mended, allowing time for general studies. 

The second or academic course was open to those who did 
not wish to enter the university toward graduation. Upon the 
payment of the usual fees, these persons were admitted to the 
music classes, but not as candidates for graduation or diploma. 
A certificate of excellence was given in this course after not less 
than three years of study. 

The piano requirement for entrance to the collegiate course 
was the grade of Haydn sonatas, there being no requirement to 
enter the academic course. The work of the latter led up to 
and overlapped that of the collegiate course. After reaching the 

roper stage, a student could be transferred or not, as he desired. 
he last three years were identical in both courses. 

The university further supported an orchestra, band and 
choral union. 

The tuition in applied music for the semester ranged from 
$18 to $25 for private lessons, while classes of three in piano 
aes had for $18. Theory courses were free. (277. 1894- 

For 1905, the course outlined in the college of letters and 
science were as follows: 

Musical theory and practice. % hours Double counterpoint and fugue. : hours 


Elementary harmony........ CIOMIORIREOM Cha int aen ak bea 
Advanced harmony......... 3 HISLOTY OL MUSIC os eat a} ; 


Advanced piano, voice, violin and organ were open to juniors 
and seniors only. Credit could not exceed ten semestral hours. 
Public school music counted as two-fifths credit, advanced study 
in orchestral music as one hour. Theoretical courses were free 
to students, and open with credit to all but freshmen; from 
others a fee of $10 a semester was exacted. Composition and 
counterpoint were ranked as graduate work in the school of 
music. (277. 1905-06:212,335.) 

The following year, a course was put in on principles of 
musical education. (277. 1906-07:213,404.) 

A summer course included elementary and advanced public 
school music, choral music, each two hours, conference one hour 
and orchestra. (277. 1907-08:459.) The following year, history 
of music took the place of conference and orchestra in the summer 
course, which was again replaced by musical appreciation in 1909. 
(277. 1908-09:469.) 

Instrumentation and ensemble were added in 1909, to the 
courses in the school of letters and science. The academic 
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department of music was abolished also, in order to bring the 
music department and the college into better accord. This 
forced all music students to meet college entrance requirements, 
although specially talented students could enter who were not 
quite able to meet the standard. Credit in theoretical work to 
students not in the music course was limited to twenty. No 
fees were required for these courses, which were elective for all 
but freshmen. 

No entrance requirements were necessary in organ of itself; 
voice required about fifty lessons of concord, piano required 
performance of Mozart sonatas. 

Graduation in music required the following subjects, being 
practically the present course: 


Ist year 2d year 

Applied music............. 2 credits Applied music............. 2 credits 
Elements of music......... 2 Advanced harmony........ 2 
Baron ys len ale Wie 2 Ear training and sight 
Ear training and sight reading...) Guu eee 

TEAM a ER hes 1 History of musie)2. 27-2498 Z 
Hinglishisg ie ude a oeae os 6 3 French, German or Italian. .4 
French, German or Italian. .4 English... nae ee eee 3 
Physical training. ......... 0 Elective oN Gores eee 4 
Musical form, 2d semester. .2 Physical training........... 0 

3d year 4th year 

ADppHed MUSIC Soy). we bs 2 credits Applied music............. 2 credits 
Counterpoint.............. 2 Instrumentation........... 2 
PVSICR ORE cots whic nents 2 Ensemble) pices guca pean 1 
Musical appreciation....... 2 Public speaking............ 3 
English, French or Italian Elective ..2.4 ack Seay eee 5 

Liheratire. secre. ye ee. 3 Thesis or recital........... 3 
FGtiVe RAL ea Se tae y 4 2d semester same 
Masterpieces of music, 2d 

Semester ina wwe hon 2 
Electives, 2d semester...... 6 


Voice students must have two years of piano and were exempt 
from ensemble, but substituted choral, counterpoint to be omitted. 
Organ candidates were required to take piano two years, violin 
students must meet the same standard of piano playing. One 
hundred twenty hours were required for graduation. Elective 
could be in music or in other university departments. 

A supervisors’ course in school music required two years, 
but could be done in one by those who had previous musical 
training. The studies required were methods, practice teaching, 
conducting, harmony, history of music, sight reading, ear train- 
ing, musical appreciation, masterpieces of music and elementary 
education. 

Public school music and appreciation of music were further 
listed as university extension or correspondence courses for the 
first time. (277. 1909-10:194,398,422.) 
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In 1911, public school music candidates were advised to 
aoe a time to the study of school drawing. (277. 1911- 

By 1912, the courses of study in the school of letters and 
science include theory of music, sight reading, ear training, 
elementary harmony, public school music, advanced harmony, 
counterpoint, double counterpoint, canon and fugue, musical 
composition, instrumentation, musical appreciation, masterpieces 
of music, history of music, applied music, ensemble, orchestral 
music and choral music, all on a university credit basis. (277. 
1912-13 :231.) 

The summary of attendance for the years since the oganization 
of the school of music is as follows: 


Music Total 
enrollment student attendance 

RA TOES is es oleic isieler sis s 181 * 
TS AE teeth Oe 145 1,730 
PUM eee Ae cis od ws 209 3,571 
LIT SG RS easy Sh ae 191 3,659 
OLR AT Vay aS 203 4,013 
PUMA rece cae vse 3805 4,538 
VETS Uh El aa a 143 (incomplete) 4,947 
O00) 28 Rea Be Cae a re 316 5,538 
CPE T SEE Ole I a 416 5,986 
UES Ay ha Se ee 560 5,523 
geo) Vo Naa a a 644 OLA 


The late catalog of the conservatory lists sixteen teachers 
upon the faculty. 

An important change is that during 1914-15, courses are 
shaping toward requirement for bachelor of music degree. The 
collegiate courses are equivalent to those outlined before. It 
will be noted that eight courses are outlined in public school 
music, and that through combination with other studies are 
tending to lengthen to three or more years. The reader will 
recall that the table of supervisors, given in the first part of the 
thesis, showed this feature to be very prominent in the North 
Central Division. The college section shows this tendency very 
strongly in all those states. Wisconsin suggests drawing, manual 
training, physical education, domestic science and domestic art 
as available minors. 

Properly prepared students in other departments can arrange 
to take public school music with a total of at least sixteen hours, 
which will entitle them to special certificates to teach music. 
Some of the phases studied are the psychological and pedagogical 
aspects, supervisors’ problems, place of music in the schools of a 
democracy, and sources of material, with practice teaching. 

A strong feature of the school is the extension movement or 
correspondence study department. Nine courses are offered with 
approximate credit, and cover subjects in elementary music, 
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harmony, public school music, appreciation of music, history and 
community music. The latter phase is peculiarly interesting, 
since it deals with the solution of the problem of diffusing musical 
activity in local centers, radiating from a university. 

Wisconsin purposes to institute a system of “‘exchange con- 
certs’’ with representative universities and schools of music, and 
has already done so to some extent. 

Tuition for all applied branches two lessons a semester is $36, 
theoretical subjects are free to residents, non-residents $50. 
(278.—all ref.) 


Beloit College employs one instructor. Courses are given in elementary 
music, harmony, counterpoint, history of music, apprecia- 
BELOIT COLLEGE tion of music and public school music. The courses in 
music can be elected only by consultation with the head 
of the department. (279.) 
Lawrence College has a school of music. Four year courses are given in 
vocal and instrumental music. The music courses com- 
LAWRENCE COLLEGE pleted give a certificate, the degree course leads to 
bachelor of music degree. 
The department aims to prepare for concert work, music teaching, and 
public school music teaching. (280.) 


Ripon College has a school of music with five teachers. The aim is to 


provide a sound intellectual training, with symmetrical 
RIPON COLLEGE development of the musical faculties. All the work is 
planned to this end. Preparatory courses are arranged to 
meet the needs of those below the college requirements. Applied music 
embraces a four year course in piano, organ, violin and voice. 
The theory courses include elementary theory, advanced sight reading, 
musical appreciation, harmony, counterpoint, and musical history. A two 
year course in public school music includes the following studies: 


Ist year 2d year 
Rudiments Methods of teaching 
Advanced sight reading Practice teaching 
Harmony Harmony 
Musical history Analysis of musical form 
Ear training Musical appreciation 
Voice culture Pedagogy 


Voice or piano 


Candidates for graduation must have a high school education, and as 
college studies, history two units, science one unit, algebra one unit, German 
two units, French one unit, English three units, besides giving a public recital. 

The requirements for the bachelor of music degree are two applied branches, 
one being piano, three years of theory and history of music, and four hours 
of college study each semester for four years. Beyond this, the student may 
elect his work. 

Private pupils are received without connection with the university. 

The tuition for piano, voice and pipe organ two lessons a semester averages 
$40 to $45, violin $20. Classes in elementary theory and choral are open to 
all students free. Harmony fees are $12, public school music $10. 

The total music enrollment in 1913 was eighty-three, for the entire school 
two hundred thirty-one. 

The maximum credit allowed toward an A.B. degree is twelve hours. 
Theory and history of music are credited as college electives. (281.) 

Marquette College records a glee and a mandolin club, orchestra and a 


M. . 
ARQUETTE COLLEGE ny musical courses. (282.) 


band, but no teacher being designated, nor are there 
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MINNESOTA. 


As early as 1897, the following item appeared i in the catalog 

of the University of Minnesota: 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA ‘“‘Students who are sufficiently ad- 

vanced in music are allowed, under 

certain conditions, to take instrumental or vocal music through 

the junior and senior years, provided no student shall receive 
over six credits in music and fine arts together. 

“A pianist must be able to play Czerny’s Velocity Studies, a 
vocalist must read with fair readiness, and have a good enough 
voice to justify, the least practice being eight hours, including 
lessons, the character of the work to be reported on each term. 
The lessons are to be taken in the Northwestern Conservatory 
and paid for by the student. Special rates are made to university 
students.” (288. 1897-98:86.) 

No change occurred until 1910, when the six hours’ credit 
mentioned above could all be in music, art being omitted. (283. 
1901-02:94,204.) The following year, the credit was reduced to 
four hours. (283. 1902-03:88.) 

The aim of the courses was to acquaint students with the 
laws underlying composition, and to enable them to arrive at 
the keenest perception and appreciation of masterpieces. 

A fee of $2 was attached to either of the first two courses, 
the second and third together being listed at $5, third alone was 
$2. ‘Those who were music specials were obliged to take one 
college study. (288. 1905:95.) 

The following year, music specials were obliged to present 
entrance credits, and must register for harmony and piano with 
six hours in another department. The courses in college included 
harmony, counterpoint, musical form and free composition, 
pianoforte in class or private, choral culture, and history of music 
for juniors and seniors, fees $4. 

The first three courses gave two hours’ credit each, one piano 
lesson a credit and a half, two piano lessons allowing two credits. 
History of music gave one credit. 

A certificate of proficiency was offered for completion of the 
theoretical courses, two years of piano study and ability to play 
a concerto, and in addition, must show decided musical talent. 
(288. 1906-07:51,79,125.) 

A glee, mandolin club and a band were maintained by the 
students. 

The only new requirement in 1908 was that twelve credits 
were exacted, not including pianoforte and choral training. 
Three to six hours’ credit were allowed in each piano course, at 
the rate of $382 to $34 a course. (288. 1908-09:185.) 

In 1909, the statement was made in the catalog that the 
music department offered a minor, but not a major. The course 
introduced no change. (288. 1909-10:205.) 
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At present, the university has a four year course in music 
leading to an A. B. degree. Of the one hundred twenty required 
hours for this degree, fifty-four to fifty-eight must be in other 
departments than music. Six to nine hours a semester apart 
from music is the maximum allowed, with twelve to fifteen hours’ 
peer a The outlined course for A. B. degree in music is as 
ollows: 


Ist year 2d year 
Applied major Applied major 
Harmony Counterpoint 
Rhetoric Chorus or orchestra 
Foreign language Acoustics 
History 2d semester, experiemental 
psychology 


Foreign language and English 
literature, or beginning for- 
eign language 


3d year 4th year 
Applied major Applied major 
History of music Musical composition or 
Musical composition or analysis Canon and fugue 
Chorus or orchestra Chorus or orchestra 
Modern language English literature 
English literature or history Eleetive 
Elective (288. 1918-14:36.) 


Correspondence shows that entrance credit in music is not 
given, nor does the subject rank with other studies. There are 
five instructors in the department. 

A normal training department for the training of public 
school music teachers exists in the school of education. 

The number enrolled in the music course is thirty-four. 

A very interesting idea of the director of music is the desire 
to organize choruses in every town in the state. (444.) 


Macalester College has a conservatory of music for professional and 

amateur students. The aim is to combine music 

MACALESTER COLLEGE and college work, and thus create a taste for great 
art in music, 

The courses include piano, voice, organ, violin, other stringed instruments, 
harmony, counterpoint, composition, public school music, history of music 
and analysis. The end of the second year offers a certificate. Graduation 
requires three years of major study, advanced harmony, composition, form, 
etc., and a recital. A piano post graduate course is offered. A public school 
music department has just been established, normal in character, and one 
year in length. 

Music may be elected in the third and fourth years, with two hours’ college 
credit each semester. 

The piano tuition for a year is $28 to $45, voice $54 to $90, violin $36, 
harmony $12, public school music in class $15. (284. 1909:60.) 

The enrollment in music was forty-nine in 1910, total college attendance 
being three hundred ten. (284. 1910:37,97.) 

Gustavus Adolphus College has a conservatory. Piano is offered in 

preparatory, intermediate, junior and senior 
GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE courses, each requiring one to two years, the 
last three leading to a certificate in each 


a 
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separate division of piano study. A graduate course of one to two years is 
added to these, and offers a diploma. : 

Organ has practically the same courses as piano. The voice course 
requires voice, history of music, harmony, musical form, analysis, English, 
German, sight singing, ear training, chorus and piano at least one year. The 
course requires two to three years of study. The violin course requires en- 
semble and orchestral practice instead of piano. é 

The literary requirements for graduation are a high school education. 

The piano tuition for a semester is $23 to $68, organ or voice $68, theory 
$18, pera harmony and history of music being free. 

Music enrollment is eighty-three, that of the entire college eleven hundred 
thirty-eight. (285.) : 

St. Olaf College (Lutheran) has a school of music, courses elective, and 

receive the same credit as similar studies in other depart- 
ST. OLAF COLLEGE ments. Piano, voice and violin equal a four year standard 

course. Public school music was established in September 
1912, with the aim of preparing teachers or supervisors. The course requires 
two years’ study, and includes primary methods, song, games, care of child 
voice, grammar and high school methods, harmony, counterpoint, musical 
analysis, history of music, sight singing, interpretation, chorus, conducting, 
psychology of singing, psychology and pedagogy, English, observation, and 
practice, private lessons in piano or voice. A teachers’ certificate, honored 
by the state, will be given for the two year course. 

Music students in the preparatory course are obliged to take five hours 
in the academy, or four in college. Graduates must give a recital in both 
the junior and senior years. 

The music courses listed in the college department are harmony, advanced 
harmony, musical analysis, history of music, simple and double counterpoint, 
canon and fugue, advanced history of music, composition, instrumentation 
and orchestration. Hight semestral credits may be obtained for applied 
music, twelve for theoretical study. 

Violin tuition a semester is $45, piano $25 to $45, voice $36 to $45, public 
school methods $10, theoretical branches $15. 

The last music enrollment was one hundred sixty-five, college total five 
hundred eight. (286.) 

Carleton College, a Congregational school, has a conservatory. Four 

grades are offered in piano, voice, violin and organ. For 
CARLETON COLLEGE bachelor of music, the candidate must have completed 

a high school course. The major study must be selected 
from the above list, as well as a minor. Voice graduates must take piano as a 
minor. Four years of theoretical work are required in harmony, counterpoint, 
canon, fugue and composition. Two years each of French and German are 
prescribed in the voice course. 

The total number of hours for graduation is one hundred twenty hours, 
twenty-three being theoretical music study, an applied major of eighty hours, 
or, if voice, only forty hours, applied minor sixty hours, the rest of the credits 
to be selected from college studies. A recital and a thesis upon some subject 
closely related to music are required. The candidate must also score for 
orchestra, a2 composition assigned by the faculty (possibly a movement from 
a Beethoven sonata) or an original composition for chorus, soli and orchestra 
may be substituted. 

A special normal course in piano is offered for teachers of considerable 
experience, in order to perfect their knowledge of modern piano methods. 
A teachers’ certificate is given for the completion of the first and second grades 
in major subject, with two years of harmony and one year of teaching ex- 
perience. The course requires a recital from memory and a thesis. 

Voice tuition for a semester is $72, piano $54 to $63, violin $54, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition $14, history of music $4. 

The last music enrollment was eighty-two, total college attendance four 
hundred thirty-two. (287.) 
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Albert Lea Algae a aa sos abit nee piano pi voice. 
eory includes sight singing, ear training, harmony, 
ALBERT LMA COLLEGE history of music and musical appreciation. , 

Graduation requires four years of piano or voice, besides harmony, history 
of music and one year of college work. The voice candidate must have a 
knowledge of piano. 

Credit in college counts as follows: Two lessons in applied music equals 
one semestral credit, the same credit for one lesson in harmony or history of 
music. Not over ten credits may count toward the A.B. degree. 

Piano fees for a semester are $27 to $36, voice $36, harmony $8, other 
studies in class $1.50 to $5. (288.) 

Parker College has a school of music aiming to teach music in the broadest 

sense. Graduates must finish the regular five grades, two 
PARKER COLLEGE years of harmony, and a semester each of history and 
theory of music. 

A teachers’ certificate requires four grades of applied study, harmony, 
history of music and theory of music. 

Courses are given in piano, voice and violin, each five grades. | 

Fees for applied study a semester are $18 to $36, harmony $9, history 
and theory being free. 

The music enrollment was one hundred nineteen, entire college record 
two hundred twenty in 1910. (289.) 


IOWA. 


As early as 1867, the Iowa State University had this para- 

graph in the catalog: ‘The State Normal 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA Academy of Music at Iowa City, affords 

peculiar advantages to those who desire 

the very best instruction in vocal and instrumental music. This 

academy continues its sessions during the entire collegiate year, 

and holds special session during the long or summer vacation 

when the students, released from the regular classes of the 
university, may devote all their time to the study of music.” 

The single item ‘“‘vocal music” was listed among the studies 
for the spring term. (290. 1867-68:29,41.) 

.In 1869, the general course had vocal music in the second and 
third years, and an instructor in music among the faculty mem- 
bers. (290. 1869-70:25.) 

Admission to the normal department in 1870, required an 
examination in algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, chemistry, 
astronomy, physiology, botany, mediaeval. and modern history, 
analysis of English language, penmanship, bookkeeping, vocal 
music and linear drawing, and strongly urged to prepare in 
Latin and German. (290. 1870-71:6,39.) 

The following item was inserted in 1876: ‘“‘Mr. Woollett, 
vocalist from London, and Mr. Litcomb, instructor in instru- 
mental music, having permanently located in Iowa Gity, offer 
to students of the university the best opportunity for the culture 
of the voice, and for acquiring a knowledge of the piano and ~ 
organ.” (290. 1876-77:35.) 

In 1888, the catalog announced that “students desiring 
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instruction in music will find ample opprtunity in Iowa City.” 
(290. 1883-84:37.) 

No further notice was taken until 1898, when a glee club, 
minstrels, and a mandolin club were spoken of. (290. 1898-99:114.) 

Among the administrative officers in 1900, appeared a music 
board of five members (290. 1900-01:7), and in 1901, Prof. Sea- 
shore, head of the psychology department, was made a member 
of this board. (290. 1901-02:7.) 

An oratorio society was formed in 1902, to meet the general 
demand for larger and more important works. It had given 
St. Paul, and intended to give Elijah. The membership fee was 
a dollar yearly. (200. 1902-03:52.) 

A “band master” appeared on the faculty in 1908. Private 
teachers available in the city for vocal or instrumental lessons, 
were spoken of again in the catalog. (290. 1903-04:26,53.) 

This notice appeared in 1905: ‘“‘The university has no depart- 
ment of music, but both vocal and instrumental music are 
encouraged and enjoyed by volunteer organizations among 
students and faculty members.”’ A band, orchestra, two men’s 
glee clubs, women’s glee club, mandolin club, string quartet, 
vocal quartet, class and departmental organizations all existed 
during this period. (290. 1904-05:58.) 

In 1906, a university school of music was organized and 
affiliated with the university. Student volunteer musical organ- 
izations were given training by the faculty of the conservatory. 
Four teachers offered work in piano, voice, organ, orchestral and 
band instruments, history and theory of music, the latter in- 
cluding harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, musical form, 
musical analysis, and free composition. (290. 1906-07:67.) 

In 1908, the musical organizations were incorporated under 
one head as the University Music Association. 

Regular university credit was allowed in history and theory 
of music. Public school music was introduced in the school of 
education. (290. 1908-09:278,509.) 

By 1909, the courses were outlined with respect to certificates 
and diplomas. The studies leading to a degree were along lines 
such as would develop mastery over composition. History and 
theory of music were allowed a maximum credit of twelve sem- 
estral hours, in the college of liberal arts. 

For graduation, all theory and history courses were required, 
including as much as the second year of degree course. A cer- 
tificate exacted the first year of degree requirements. 

The bachelor of music degree required the following studies: 


Ist in 2d year 3d year 
Elementary Harmony Counterpoint 
harmony Counterpoint Canon and fugue 
Theory Evolution of the art Instrumentation 
History of music Short musical composition 
and analysis §§ Acoustics Musical essay of two thousand 


words 
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The fourth year required a composition in five part harmony, 
with original counterpoint and fugues at least twenty minutes 
long in the following form: (a) a choral work of three move- 
ments, one being for accompanied solo voice with ithe accom- 
paniment for strings, piano or organ, (b) a sonata for piano or 
organ, (c) a quintet for strings. 

An essay was required, intended to show points of similarity 
and of divergence in two standard works of harmony. A further 
requirement was study in four and five part harmony, counter- 
point and double counterpoint in 8ths, 10th, 12th, and 15th, and 
canon and fugue in three and four parts. Instrumentation 
ineluded a critical knowledge of Elijah. 

Alternative studies were applied branches, or a course in 
French or German. 

A teachers’ diploma required any of the applied courses, and 
an oral examination upon the subjects which a teacher should 
be prepared to explain. (290. 1909-10:363.) 

Piano, voice and harmony were offered during the summer 
session of 1912, with special attention to the needs of the teacher. 
(290. 1911-12:243.) 

The bachelor of music degree has much the same course at 
present as the one just outlined. The public school music course 
is two years in length and includes the following studies: 


1st year 2d year Special requirements 
Voice Voice Freshman piano 
Solfeggio Solfeggio Elementary psychology 
Sight reading Sight reading Principles of education 
Harmony Harmony 
History of music History of music 
Form and analysis Form and analysis 
Public school methods High school methods 
Choral society Choral society 


The fees in piano a semester are $26 to $90, voice $50, violin 
$30 to $50, theory $10 to $15. (290. 1912-13:165.) 
oe Enrollment since the founding of a school of music was as 
ollows: 


Music Music 
department College total department College total 
LOGO.) ets 13 2,072 1909-10........ 60 2,352 
p BST Ob Se a 97 2,315 1910-1 Eee 82 2,090 
1908-0920 0S) el Peake TOU H-1 2 st eee 104 2,090 


Penn College has a department of music offering piano, voice, violin, 

’cello, banjo, mandolin, guitar, cornet, band and orchestral 

PENN COLLEGE instruments, harmony, theory, history of music and inter- 
pretation. 

Two college credits are given for history of music. Theory, notation and 
sight reading are listed in the college course also. The school maintains a 
chorus, glee club and a band. 

The music enrollment was one hundred forty-eight, college total four 
hundred six in 1910. (291.) 
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Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts has an affiliated 

school of music with five instructors, and offering all 

IOWA STATE COLLEGE panes of instruction in applied courses and theoretical 
ranches. 

A four year musical course with sight reading, four years of theoretical 
work, and forty-eight hours’ college study will qualify for an artists’ diploma 
in music. A one year supervisors’ course prescribes methods, child voice, 
musical history, harmony and two courses in psychology. Theoretical courses 
include harmony, composition, history of music, single counterpoint, canon 
and fugue, analytical harmony, interpretation and form and instrumentation. 
A physics course, dealing with sound, is also required. 

The enrollment in the music department is one hundred eighty-five, total 
college attendance two thousand eighty-two. 

The tuition a semester for applied study is $32 to $35, theoretical studies 
$6 to $10. (292.) 

Central University of Iowa has a conservatory offering courses in piano, 

voice, organ, harmony, ear training, and 
CENTRAL UNIVERSITY OF IOWA history of music. Three studies are required 
for the bachelor of music degree, two of 
which must be piano, theory and history of music, the third may be elective. 
A public program is necessary. College entrance requirements must be met. 

A teachers’ certificate is offered for six terms of theory and piano, or voice 
and two years of high school work. 

In 1909, the music department had only ten students, college enrollment 
being two hundred thirty-eight. (293.) 

pper Iowa University maintains a school of music. Graduation requires 

three semesters of a year of music students’ club 

UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY extension work, embracing history, study and per- 

formance of works of standard composers, and one 

and one-half semesters of theory, and French and German study advised. 

The course requires four years. A two year post-graduate course Is given in 

addition. The faculty have under advisement, tentative plans toward the 
bachelor of music degree. 

In general, the college does not consider a student ready for this degree 
until he has completed the four year college course, and two years of post- 
graduate study. 

Besides outlined courses in piano, voice, organ and violin, mandolin and 
guitar are taught. A course in public school music includes one year each of 
normal music, piano and voice, and half year of ear training. The course 
was put in, in response to a ‘“‘heavy demand throughout the country.”’ 

eb present music school numbers eighty, the entire college three hun- 
dred ten. 

Tuition in applied branches a year is $14 to $27, theory in class $8. 

Music receives eight semestral hours of credit in the college of liberal arts, 
when taken in harmony, theory and history of music. (294.) 

Parson’s College School of Music aims to insure a thorough equipment. 

A bachelor of music degree, soloists’ diploma and teachers’ 
PARSON’S COLLEGE certificate are all offered, and each requires college en- 
trance credits. 

The musical degree requires the following course: 


1st year 2d year 
SIERO os ss so se Shours Language.....:........ 8 or 6 hours 
English language........... 6 PAVRICK yeas dec eames 8 
a 2 TRIGA eae ane re i 2 
SE ae 4 Theory and orchestration. ...4 
Memetee MAIOT.....5.....--- 6 History of music). ).0.0..).. 4 


Applied maior. iis eee oY 6 
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3d year Ath year 
Paychology.3 voce ees 8 or:-6 hours Elective: .......0.0)0e5 8 or 6 hours 
Bible Ane i ee ee ewer 2 Bible? .... ... ee 2 
Instrumentation and simple Canon and fugue. .)aeveeen 4 
colinterpomnt ya es 4 Applied major; . JY jssaee eee 9 
Applied major ci oe ess 9 Applied minors .+, 9 .se ee 3 
Applied minor... 5 4 3 Recital and thesis........... 4 


The soloists’ diploma requires six grades in an applied study, with ths 
theory work of the first two years of the degree course just outlined. Teacher’e 
certificate requires four grades of applied study, through theory courses of the 
sophomore year in the degree course, and several appearances in recital. 

A candidate for A.B., B.S. or Ph. D. degree, as well as for the soloists’ 
or teachers’ diploma, is allowed twelve college credits for study in harmony, 
history of music, and theory or orchestration. 

Tuition in organ or piano for twelve weeks is $18 to $21, voice or violin 
$18, class work in theoretical study $12. 

The music enrollment numbers one hundred forty-eight, college total two 
hundred sixty-seven. (295.) 

Graceland College has a school of music in close affiliation. A preparatory, 

teachers’ certificate, and a graduating course are 
GRACELAND COLLEGE offered. The certificate requires harmony, history of 

music, science of music, psychology, pedagogy and 
English. Graduation adds to this composition, counterpoint, musical form 
and science of music, and a year of German. A public program is required 
of a candidate for graduation. 

Applied branches are limited to piano and voice, with the theory courses 
already mentioned. 3 . 

Coe College has courses in music with a faculty of five. The department 

offers harmony, history of music, form and analysis, methods, 
COE COLLEGE (lectures and research work designed to give a survey of 
material used in teaching music), and all applied branches. 

The bachelor of music degree has the following studies: 


Physical training... 4 credits Applied major....... 32 hours 
PN a eh eae wii 10 Counterpoint........ 4 
Psychology. ....... 6 Harmony. 23 eee 12 
German nye re 10 History of music..... 4 
PPAR ec ou Wate 10 Methods...) Sean 5 
Electives.......... 27 Applied minor....... 8 


Thesis or elective.... 2 


One unit proficiency in music is required for admissfon to the department. 
i The music summary for 1910 was seventy-six, college total four hundred 
en. : 
The conservatory of Amity College offers piano, voice, violin, stringed 
instruments, harmony, counterpoint, analysis of music, 
AMITY COLLEGE history, normal music, sight reading and chorus. Four to 
six years are required to complete the course. A normal 
chit department is maintained for school teachers and public school music 
teachers. 
The music summary for 1909 was forty-six, college total one hundred 
ninety-nine. 
» Tadeyt for applied branches (twelve weeks) is $14, theory in class $5 to 


Des Moines College has a conservatory which has developed with the 
school, and aims to produce musicians of “culture and 

DES MOINES COLLEGE capability.” The bachelor of music degree requires 
four years of piano, voice, violin or organ, a year of 

history and criticism of music, three of theory, college studies to the amount 
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of five hours a week for four years, a recital and full high school credits. Six 
years will give the A. B. and Mus. B. degree together. 

A teachers’ diploma is given for theory and history of music completed, 
and a reasonable amount of proficiency in an applied subject. Voice students 
must take two years of piano. 

Tuition for twelve weeks in piano is $12 to $36, organ or voice $36, violin 
$20 to $24, theory in class $6 to $12. 

The music summary is ninety, college total five hundred sixty-eight. (299.) 

Buena Vista College offers musical work since “music is essential to a 

complete education.’”’ The course requires three 

BUENA VISTA COLLEGE years, with some musical knowledge before entering. 

Applied branches include piano and violin. Gradua- 

tion requires harmony, counterpoint, musical form and history of music; 

in college, French, German or Latin two years, history one year, and English 
two years. A public school music course is given. (800.) 

Tabor College has a conservatory with five teachers. A diploma requires 

a major in piano, voice, violin or organ, all the theory given 

TABOR COLLEGE and literary studies equivalent to college entrance. Theoret- 

ical courses include harmony two years, counterpoint one 

semester, canon and fugue one year, ear training one year, analytical harmony 

one year, free composition three semesters, history of music one year. Applied 

branches are divided into preparatory, intermediate and advanced courses. 

Fees in applied studies a semester are $36, and in theory classes $10. 

Credit in music counts toward the A.B. degree. (301.) 

Ellsworth College has a conservatory which gives three courses leading 

to a musical diploma. Piano, voice and harmony are 
ELLSWORTH COLLEGE offered. (302.) 


MISSOURI. 


The first mention of music in the University of Missouri 
catalog in is 1896, when glee, mandolin, 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI guitar and banjo clubs were spoken of. 
These were more as student organ- 

izations, and without serious intent for study. (803. 1896-97:30.) 

A university choral union was formed in 1898, which gave a 
May festival of two performances. Dues were twenty-five cents. 
(803. 1898-99:56.) 

A band and string band were in evidence the following year. 
(808. 1899-00:56.) | 

A public school music course was put in the Teachers’ College 
in 1903, to give the necessary training for regular instruction in 
the grades, but with no pretense of being sufficient to train 
specialists. (808. 1903-04:138.) 

The same course was further differentiated the next year, b 
substituting an elementary course of three hours, and an ad- 
vanced of four hours. (803. 1904-05:155.) 

In 1905, Teachers’ College offered a course in general culture 
with one hour credit, elementary public school music with three 
hours’ credit, and an advanced course fitting supervisors of music, 
with four hours’ credit. 

Applied music was not a part of the course, but mention was 
made that teachers could be recommended. (803. 1905-06:180.) 
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In 1907, a “professor of music’? appeared on the faculty. 
The courses then included the elementary and advanced courses 
in public school music, harmony, counterpoint and chorus. 
(808. 1907-08:32,210.) 

In 1911, the courses in the college of arts and sciences in- 
cluded harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, appreciation of 
music, chorus and orchestra. The school of education offered 
harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, form, free composition, 
appreciation, chorus and the same courses of public school music. 
Chorus and orchestra together were allowed one credit a semester, 
the total not to exceed four hours. (303. 1911-12:176.) 

The last catalog, 1913-14, offers the same courses, giving 
equivalent credits for work done, equal to that of other depart- 
ments. One unit may be offered for entrance credit, and consists 
of a combination of ear training, sight reading and harmony. 
The unit must be the equivalent of five hours a week of class 
work for two years. (803. 1918-14:50,165,239.) 

From correspondence, it was learned that music credit 
counts toward a degree. There is no extra tuition. At present, 
a student can get twenty-four hours’ credit in music toward the 
A. B. degree in arts and science. 

One hundred eighty students are enrolled in the different 
courses, including names which may be duplicated. 

Mr. Pommer, the instructor, feels that music does not yet 
rank as it should in the Missouri University. (445.) 


Hardin College has a conservatory with seven teachers. The courses are 

piano, voice, violin, organ, sight singing, ear training, 

HARDIN COLLEGE . public school music, harmony and musical history. A 

piano diploma with bachelor of music degree requires a 

high school education, harmony, history of music and a recital. It is a four 

year course. One year post-graduate study is added which leads to master 

of music. Voice graduation and the musical degree require three years, 

including a high school course, sight singing, ear training, two years of piano 
and a year of French or German. 

The violin course embraces five grades, and offers both a graduate and a 
post-graduate diploma. 

Increased demand has led to a public school music course which gives a 
certificate of proficiency. A high school education, harmony and ear training 
are required. 

Bods graduate work in theory consists of counterpoint, canon and fugue. 
Tarkio College maintains a conservatory with five teachers. Besides the 
four usual applied studies, harmony, counterpoint, har- 

TARKIO COLLEGE monic analysis, analysis of form, strict counterpoint, free 
counterpoint, instrumentation, ear training, appreciation 

of music, normal teaching, sight singing and musical kindergarten are offered. 

The general course for graduation is as follows: 


1st year 2d year 
Applied major Applied major 
Applied minor Applied minor 
Harmony | Vomnnen harmony, 1st semester 
Sight singing Counterpoint, 2d semester 


Ear training Sight singing 
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Free composition 
Select | Strict composition 
two College history 
Harmonic analysis and analysis of 


form 
3d 4th year 
Applie major Applied major 
Applied minor Recital in major 
Free composition Free composition 
Select } Strict composition Select } Strict composition 
two ) Harmonic analysis one }| Applied minor 


Analysis of form | Instrumentation 


The music enrollment is one hundred twenty-nine, total attendance two 
hundred forty-five. (305.) 

Park College has a department of music offering piano, voice and harmony. 

Twelve practice pianos are in use. Organizations consist of 
PARK COLLEGE a choir, band, orchestra and a men’s glee club. Tuition in 
piano or voice is $8 for twelve lessons. Harmony in class 
is $4. There are fifty-seven music students, the entire school enrollment 
being four hundred eighty-two. (312.) 
Christian Brothers College has a department of music offering piano and 
violin. The courses are not outlined, as a 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE separate bulletin is sent out on request. The 
catalog announcement gives the idea that 
college study and music are combined in such a way as to be beneficial to 
both departments. (306.) 
The Missouri Valley College has had courses in music since its founding 
in 1889. They are intended (1) for teachers 
MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE or performers, (2) as part time or general sub- 
jects. 

The courses include piano, voice, violin, organ, harmony, counterpoint, 
canon, fugue, instrumentation and history of music, leading to bachelor of 
music. 

Requirements for the degree are (1) four years’ work in the major subjects, 
(2) harmony, composition and history of music, (8) graduation from the 
academy of Missouri Valley College, or equivalent (4) successful performance 
in a public recital. 

There is a post-graduate piano course of two years, as well as courses for 
church music and oratorio. 

The present music enrollment is one hundred eighty, total attendance 
two hundred nine. nia oe 

Since 1906, the college has maintained a well equipped conservatory of 
music. (307.) 

Missouri Wesleyan College has a well established conservatory offering 

courses in piano, voice, violin, harmony, 
MISSOURI WESLEYAN COLLEGE prea, orchestral instruments, theory and 
istory. 

The course of study for graduation requires an applied major and English 
in the first year, the major continued and rhetoric the second year, the major 
study, elementary harmony, analysis and English the third year, the major, 
harmony, theory, German, analysis and history of music fourth year, while a 
fifth includes the major, harmony and counterpoint. Voice has the same 
course, with two years of piano and two years’ choral practice added. A 
graduate is required to give a public recital. The end of the fourth year 
gives a teachers’ certificate. 

Music attendance is one hundred thirty-three, college total two hundred 
ninety. (808.) 
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Walther College, by a special arrangement with the Missouri Conservatory 

of Music, has a complete course of music. The three 

WALTHER COLLEGE recognized grades in piano, violin, and a four year course 
of voice are given, as well as lessons on other instruments. 

The music course may be taken separately or combined with other studies. 

Three years of study give a teachers’ certificate, four years entitle the 
candidate to an artists’ diploma A year of harmony is required. (309.) 

William Jewell College offers courses in sight reading, part singing in the 

three different grades and band training. Music 
WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE is not yet a formal college department. A glee 
club has just been organized and a teacher 
provided. (310.) 
St. Louis nant eet Aean : eee club and sae phnioat open dehy who 
ave the necessary ability, otherwise there is no 
rchidh onsulnire abate eas ae the study. eae ; 
entral College has two teachers who instruct in voca 
CENTRAL COLLEGE and instrumental music. (813.) 
Westminster College does not have a music department, but permits 
arrangements with music teachers of the city, and 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE of other colleges located at Fulton, for the study of 
music. There are opportunities for practice in the 
band, orchestra, glee and mandolin clubs. (314.) 
Drury College has a conservatory offering courses in piano, voice, organ, 
violin, harmony, simple and double counterpoint, theory 
DRURY COLLEGE and history of music. Music is elective in the junior and 
senior years, to the extent of nine hours. Admission to the 
music course requires fourth grade piano, or six months of organ, one unit 
each, simple harmony a half unit, and history of music a half unit. 

The general subjects in Drury College music course are archaeology, 
Biblical literature, economics, fine arts, music, history; military science, 
philosophy, political science, pedagogy and sociology. 

The elective courses in music should not be over eighteen semestral 
hours. (815.) 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The first mention of music in the catalog of North Dakota 

University is in 1898, as follows: 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA ‘Regular instruction in vocal 

music will be given the ensuing 

year. This will be required of all normal students unless they 

are especially excused, and will be elective for all others.” (316. 
1898-99 :68.) 

The following year, music was required of all normal and 
preparatory students unless excused. ‘The study consisted of 
tone, major, minor and chromatic scales with intervals, time of 
all varieties, and tone color, as modulation, mode, concords, dis- 
cords and part singing. (816. 1899-00:68.) 

By 1905, a teacher had appeared on the faculty list. An 
elementary course of vocal music, required of all preparatory 
students, aimed to develop absolute pitch, sense and rhythm and 
an appreciation of better music. A glee club, band and an 
orchestra had been formed. (816. 1905-06:87.) 

In 1907, the music course counted as one-fourth credit. A 
second course consisted of harmony. (316. 1907-08:196.) 
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The next year, harmony 1 and 2 gave four hours’ credit, 3 
and 4 was a teachers’ course, also four hours’ credit, and 
included ear training, sight singing, harmony, history of music 
and public school music. (316. 1908-09:85.) 

‘In 1900, teachers’ college offered a course in elementary 
school music, and one in simple harmony. (316. 1909-10:212.) 

In the fall of 1910, the musical interests of North Dakota 
University were reorganized. The courses offered were harmony, 
history of music, methods in teaching public school music, and a 
course in high school music offered in connection with the model 
high school. 

The Carney song contest between classes was introduced, the 
prize being $50. 

No private instruction was included, such lessons being pro- 
curable in a local conservatory, or under private teachers. 

Organizations consisted of a male quartet organized in 1906, 
a band organized 1904, girls’ glee club 1909, a university mandolin 
and banjo club organized in 1902, and an orchestra organized in 
1906, which developed into the Grand Forks symphony orchestra 
in 1910. (817.) 

Correspondence shows that the university gives both entrance 
credit, and credit toward a degree. The present courses are 
harmony, history of music, methods, principles, appreciation and 
sight reading each semester. Band, orchestra and glee clubs, 
for two hours a week receive a half credit each semester. 

Except for the course for supervisors, the work is cultural. 
No extra fee is asked for class work, and no private instruction 
exists. Correlation is made with the art department, and the 
university hopes ultimately to establish a “school.” 

From an enrollment of forty-one in 1910, the department has 
grown to one hundred sixty this year. 

Extension work exists in the form of lecture recitals, male 
quartet, mixed quartet and orchestra, the purpose being educa- 
tional. More elaborate plans are anticipated for supplying 
directors in several communities. 

North Dakota feels that the greatest need is thoroughly 
prepared teachers or leaders, and that county and state com- 
petitive festivals would improve the present system. (446.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


The earliest library catalog of South Dakota University shows 

a music department in 1890. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA Since correspondence shows the 
present department to be 

twenty-five to thirty years old, 1890 is approximately its be- 
ginning. ‘‘Symmetrical and thorough education” was offered in 
piano, organ, voice, theory and history of music. Piano study 
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was divided into preparatory, collegiate and advanced courses, 
with class instruction in the earlier stages, verging to private 
lessons in the advanced work. Theory and history of music were 
required of all who took a diploma. Piano and organ candidates 
for diploma devoted at least two years’ to harmony and com- 
position. Fees for vocal study were $35 yearly, for organ $60, 
piano being $25. (819. 1890-91:50.) 

The next year, the music department became the South 
Dakota College of Music. A post-graduate course in piano was 
put in for the development of methods in teaching. Candidates 
were required to give lessons in the preparatory department. 
The course gave a teachers’ certificate. (819. 1891-92:18,37.) 

Church organ playing was added in 1892. Music was further 
elective in junior and senior years, with credit toward a degree. 
Students were encouraged to take college work with music 
studies. 

Piano graduation required six grades of piano study, two 
years’ chorus, two years of harmony and musical composition, 
two terms of history of music, and a knowledge of English, 
modern language, algebra, a year of ancient, mediaeval and 
modern history, and a course in acoustics. Organ graduation 
required a similar course, voice course being four years. (819. 
1892-93 :22.) 

In 1895, the department opened up with an enrollment of 
thirteen, and was suspended for the year. (819. 1895-96:50.) 
This was during the financial stringency following the year of 
1894, when drouth caused a failure of crops. 

In 1897, history and theory could count for credit toward a 
degree, if taken by one not ranking below a sub-freshman. 
Public recital for graduation was mentioned as customary by 
this time. (819. 1897-98:21.) 

A teachers’ certificate required five grades of applied study 
mit two years of harmony, musical form, history of music and 
chorus. 

Ensemble playing was added in 1898 (819. 1898-99:33), 
cornet study the following year (319. 1899-00:35), developing 
into a brass department in 1900. (819. 1900-01:46.) 

A course for diploma and an artists’ course for bachelor of 
music were offered in 1901. The first required through com- 
position, about two years, the second required two additional 
years. 

The school had begun to increase again and new quarters 
were sought. (319. 1901-02:65.) 

For 1903, post-graduate courses were offered in any branch. 
Both voice and violin led to a diploma and bachelor of music 
degree. Twenty-four out of the total one hundred twenty-eight 
credits were allowed for courses in music. From chorus, orchestra, 
instrumental and vocal music, two credits could be gained each 
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your with a maximum of eight for the four years, when taken 
rom a combination of these four studies. (819. 1903-04:72.) 

In 1908, a total of eight hours’ credit was allowed for piano, 
violin or voice, sixteen hours being allowed for theory and history 
of music. Chorus, band or orchestra were allowed eight hours. 
For any combination, a maximum of twenty-four hours was 
allowed. (819. 1908-09:137.) 

A ag school music course was added in 1912, including a 
three hour course of study. (319. 1912-13:190.) 

The present faculty includes seven instructors in purely 
musical subjects, with seven more listed in language and mathe- 
matics. Music is taught as part of a complete education, and 
at the lowest expense possible. The courses offered are musical 
theory and history, pianoforte, stringed instruments, voice, 
organ and wind instruments. 

One hour credit a semester with a total of eight, are allowed 
for piano, violin or voice, a total of sixteen hours being the 
maximum for theory and history of music. Eight hours are 
allowed for chorus, band or orchestra. Not over twenty-four 
hours’ credit is allowed for any combination of music studies. 
A certain amount is further allowed for credit gained in the 
college of music by high school students. 

Theory includes harmony, harmonic analysis, music form and 
elementary homophonic composition, advanced harmony, coun- 
terpoint, canon and fugue, music history and aesthetics. 

Work completed in piano to the end of the sophomore year 
gives a teachers’ diploma, and requires a recital. The bachelor 
of music degree requires two more years, besides three years of 
English, algebra, and two years of French, German or Italian. 
Violin and voice offer the same diplomas and degrees as piano 
study. Lessons are given in organ and wind instruments, and a 
year course in public school music. 

Tuition for a semester in piano is $23 to $382, voice $28, 
violin, viola or ’cello $25, and theoretical courses $6. (3819. 
1913-14:174,266.) 

The attendance for the successive years was as follows: 


Musie College total Music College total 

BOO Scie sccns 6 371 1900-01 ik 72 398 
hs 51 251 1901-02 a 61 404 
U892-98.......... 50 281 1902-05 2 Oa span he 

1893-94 36 232 1908-04). 8 69 382 
1894-95.......... 34 291 1904-05........ 77 458 
1895-96.......... 1 292 1905-06........ 85 381 
5 ty Co). 61 410 1908-09 130 454 
(UE i 49 845 TO0GIIO fia 115 445 
Smee, .o.c-...- 48 384 bts 2 Os a et 9 424 
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Dakota Wesleyan University has a school of music with six instructors. 
The aim is to educate both practically and 
DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY liberally. Music students are expected to 
take a music course and college work com- 

bined. 

Four departments exist, the preparatory, normal music department 
giving a teachers’ certificate, the collegiate offering degree of music graduate 
and a public school music department. 

Instruction is offered in all applied branches. A literary-musical course 
has been organized. The normal course requires three years’ study, the 
collegiate being four years in length, and a complete training. 

Normal training and college combined require harmony, ear training, 
ensemble, sight singing, applied music, musical forms, principles of inter- 
pretation, single and double counterpoint, normal piano methods and psy- 
chology, with college work each year. In the literary-musical course, music is 
substituted for a fourth of the college course. 

Tuition a semester in piano is $34 to $45, voice $45, violin $34, theoretical 
classes $1.50 to $12 a semester. 

The course for all music students is as follows: 


1st year 2d year 
Elements of music Harmony 
Sight singing History of music 
Kar training Musical forms and principles of 
Piano classes interpretation 
College study Ear training 
Ensemble (piano) Ensemble (piano and strings) 
Applied music Solo piano classes 
Harmony College study 
Applied music 
3d year 4th year 
Counterpoint (For collegiate students only) 


Musical form and analysis Canon and fugue ait 
Advanced history of music Intrumental and vocal composition 


Solo piano classes Analysis and higher musical forms 
Ensemble (string and Solo piano classes 

accompaniment) College study 
Normal piano methods Psychology and its relation to music 
Applied music 


The music attendance is two hundred thirty, total college enrollment six 
hundred fifty-five. (3820.) 
Huron College has a school of music established for serious study. Eighteen 
rooms, sixteen pianos, ten being bought in two years, form 
HURON COLLEGE the necessary equipment. A strong feature is a normal 
department with training classes ‘for children. A _pre- 
paratory, intermediate, graduate and normal training department are offered. 
The graduate course requires two years, and includes ear training, harmony 
and musical history in the first year; ensemble, harmony, harmonic analysis, 
and form analysis in the second year. A year of practice teaching is required 
of candidates for the teachers’ certificate. 
_ Tuition a semester in voice is $18 to $27, violin $27, theoretical subjects 
$15, normal department $7. 
The music total is sixty-six, entire college attendance three hundred 
ninety-eight. (881.) 
Besides the State University, Dakota Wesleyan University and Huron 
College, South Dakota has the following colleges which maintain music depart- 
ments: Augustana College, Columbia College, Eureka College, Freeman 
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College, Lutheran Normal, Northern Normal and Industrial School, Pre- 
sentation Academy, Redfield College, School of Mines, Sioux Falls College, 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State Normals at Spearfish 
and Springfield, St. Mary’s Academy, Ward Academy, Wessington Springs 
Academy and Yankton College. 

The total music registration of the state in 1912, including that of the 
first three institutions, was seven hundred ninety-seven, five not reported, 
the usual attendance pec Spout seventy-five. Total student registration of 
the same colleges was four thousand one hundred seventy-two, one not reported. 
Thus 19 plus per cent take musical studies in college, which is less than is 
actually true, since five did not report music enrollment. (60. 1912:90.) 


NEBRASKA. 


In 1877, the Nebraska University catalog had a vocal and 
instrumental teacher on the faculty, 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA with the following note inserted: 
“Instruction is given in vocal and 

intrumental music—tuition is $30 a year.”” (322. 1877:8,48.) 

In 1880, a “director of the musical conservatory” was listed 
among the faculty members. The school was “created at the 
last meeting of the board of regents.’ Instruction was to be 
given in classes of three to four, or privately. Four in a class, 
piano tuition was $6, for private lessons $12. ‘Voice tuition was 
$7.50 in a class of four, $15 for private study, sight singing was 
$1.50. A vocal class in the elements of music was free to all. 
Band training was introduced. 

The conservatory was established to obtain ‘‘a superior and 
economical means for attaining a true musical education.” (322. 
1880:8,21,23.) 

The following year, there were three teachers. Voice was 
emphasized as of great value to health and muscular develop- 
ment. Thorough bass and harmony were introduced in class at 
$7.50 to $10 for ten weeks’ study. ‘There were also classes in 
ears notation and chorus at $1.50 a semester. (322. 1881- 


In 1888, violin was added. (822. 1883-84:22.) 

The following note appeared in the catalog of 1884: ‘This 
department was established five years ago, but the work has been 
suspended for some time. It is hoped that its revival under the 
recently appointed instructors will be appreciated and supported 
by those interested in this important branch of education. In 
this age when everyone is, or pretends to be musical, it is well 
to remember that music is not a mere ornament, and that a 
superficial knowledge is worse than none at all. Good work 
cannot stand upon a poor foundation.”’ 

Instruction was offered in piano, voice, organ, choral singing, 
and theory, including harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue, 
form, composition and instrumentation in class or privately. 
(822. 1884-85:53.) 

In 1885 came the announcement of the “‘school of art and 
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music in which, pending the opening of the college of fine arts,” 
instruction was given in vocal and instrumental music. For the 
first time, piano had a four year course outlined. An organ and 
a voice teacher was provided, as well as one for the violin, if 
desired. (322. 1885-86:27,74.) 

In 1887, the hope of a college of fine arts was mentioned again, 
when music would be placed upon a basis with other studies. 
(822. 1887-88:90.) 

Violin, harmony and counterpoint were offered in 1888. 
(822. 1888-89:8.) 

A University School of Music was opened up the fall of 1894, 
being a private corporation, with a university affiliation. Ele- 
mentary instruction was given in harmony and theory of music, 
with opportunity for lessons on the piano, violin or in voice. 
(822. 1893-94:40.) 

In 1895, appeared the following notice: “There is affiliated 
with the university, a school of music, where, pending the opening 
of the college of fine arts, instruction is given in every grade of 
vocal and instrumental music.” (822. 1895-96:26.) 

This statement appeared in 1896: ‘It is not yet possible to 
open the college of fine arts, but the university has provided 
ae for the necessary encouragement in music.” (822. 1896- 

7:235. 

In 1897, three-fifths credit was allowed for two years in 
chorus training, while applied music could be carried as an 
elective after three years’ university work. (822. 1897-98:152.) 

The following year, besides chorus credit, one year of band 
training gave one-fifth credit, the applied branches and theoret- 
ical study of the conservatory being on a credit basis as before. 
(822. 1898-99:226.) 

In 1900, only one conservatory course was allowed in any 
given semester. (822. 1900-01:195.) In 1901, an hour credit 
was given for each year of chorus. (822. 1901-02:203.) An 
hour credit was given for third and fourth year band training in 
1902. (822. 1902-03:216.) 

The conservatory courses were removed from the university 
schedule in 1904 (322. 1904-05:279), leaving only chorus training, 
but were reinstated in 1905. (822. 1905-06:268.) All connec- 
tion was severed with the school of music in 1910, the credit for 
chorus and band remaining the same, since both were an integral 
part of the university. (822. 1910-11:159.) 

Owing to the fact that Lincoln has superior conservatory 
advantages, there being six in the city including the suburbs, 
the university has not built up its own chair of music. 

A strong attempt is being made to organize such a depart- 
ment. 

Six piano and violin teachers have accredited pupils, four 
credits being allowed of one hour each. Twelve students receive 
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credit in this way, the teachers in no way connected with the 
institution. The aim is cultural. 

Chorus and glee club are allowed a maximum of four hours’ 
credit each. Credit is given both toward a degree and for en- 
trance, and the subject ranks with other studies. This year, a 
minor in music from another institution will be accepted on the 
graduate teachers’ diploma. Chorus training gives one credit 
each semester, while a band is maintained as part of the battalion. 
The male glee club offers no credit. (448. 322. 1913-14:50,518.) 


Nebraska Wesleyan University has a conservatory employing ten teachers” 

The subjects offered are piano, voice, 

NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY violin, organ, theory, history of music, 

ear training, normal training for music 

teachers, chorus and glee club training, band and orchestra practice, acoustics 
and public school music. 

An undergraduate diploma may be won by completing grade five in piano, 
grade two in harmony, and grade one in history of music, with a small public 
recital. The graduate diploma requires grade six in piano, grade three in 
harmony, and history of music in full. Post-graduation and bachelor of music 
degree require grade seven in piano, harmony and simple counterpoint in full, 
with a reer recital of difficult compositions. 

Violin offers the same three diplomas, with the necessary substitution of 
violin instead of piano. Proficiency in piano must be shown, however. 

Voice requires only through grade two in harmony for the post-graduate 
course, and history of music in full, with a public program. Some skill in 
piano is required. 

Organ diplomas make practically the same requirements as piano. 

A theoretical course is given consisting of harmony, simple, double and 
quadruple counterpoint, canon and fugue, form and instrumentation. Courses 
in musical pedagogy for teachers are offered in all the applied branches. A 
music teachers’ certificate is given in place of a diploma of graduation, to 
those who fail to give a recital. A certificate of proficiency is given for com- 
pletion of grade three in harmony, history of music in full, and no recital. 

The tuition a semester in piano is $40 to $72, voice $44 to $54, violin $54, 
organ $60, band and orchestral instruments $20, theory $12 to $18. 

The music enrollment in 1912 was two hundred ninety-one. (326.) 

Union College has a conservatory of music offering the following courses: 

Artists’ piano course, organ, voice, violin, normal music 
UNION COLLEGE course. In order to graduate, a student must finish one 

year of German, a full course in the science of music (in- 
cluding two years of harmony, two years of musical history and theory, and 
one year each of counterpoint and composition), solfeggio, choral practice 
and applied music. A minor must be studied also, and a public recital given. 
A certificate is granted for the completion of the sacred organ course. 

The outline for the piano course includes piano, an applied elective, 
course in science of music, solfeggio and choral practice, forty-five units in 
all. The course for voice, violin, organ and normal course are practically 
the same. The artists’ course is a post-graduate department. Instruction is 
offered on the viola, ’cello, cornet, guitar, and mandolin. 

Tuition is $9 to $18 a term in applied branches, $2 for classes in theory. 


Cotner University has a school of music with four teachers on the faculty. 

A graduate of Cotner conservatory may receive fourteen 

COTNER UNIVERSITY hours’ credit toward the A. B. degree, put no additional 
credit can be given in the junior and senior years. 

The courses include piano, voice, organ, violin, musical history, harmony 

and public school music. Only one musical elective is allowed in any one term. 
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A certificate of proficiency showing the advancement may be awarded 
after a satisfactory examination. A teachers’ certificate is given for com- 
pletion of the theoretical work and two other studies, with the required literary 
work. The requirements for graduation are one and one-half years of har- 
‘mony, two terms of ear training, one year history of music, one year analysis 
and form, history of music, sight singing and ear training. 

The tuition for piano a semester is $24 to $40, voice $36, violin $32, theory 
in class $10 to $20. 

The attendance in the music department was eighty-four in 1911, entire 
college registration being three hundred forty-four. In 1912, the music 
enrollment increased to one hundred fourteen. (324. 325.) 

Hastings College has a conservatory with two teachers, offering piano, 

voice, harmony, counterpoint, advanced counterpoint, 
HASTINGS COLLEGE history of music, analysis, theory and ear training. 
Graduation requires a recital from memory. 

Piano tuition a semester is $34, voice $20, theory in class $5, for each 
study. (827.) 

Doane College has a department of music employing four teachers. The 

courses include piano, violin, voice, organ, harmony, coun- 
DOANE COLLEGE terpoint, composition, history of music and public school 
music. 


The outline of study requires the following credits for bachelor of music: 
Entire music course History ee 5 units 
OMIA ju inst stele ay 10 units Biblical literature...4 
German or French....... 10 Economics......... 4 
Mathematics............ 9 English literature...4 
Phiveies iyo als Sees ye 8 Psychology........ 4 
Evidence of Christianity.. 3 Ethics) V5 sevens 3 


A music diploma requires thirty points’ high school credits, the entire 
piano, violin or voice course, and four years in theory and history of music. 
The two year course in harmony comprises the preparation for public school 
music teaching. 

: Not over twenty-one units in music may be counted toward the A. B. 
egree. 

Tuition in organ is $1.50 a lesson, piano 50 cents to $1, voice 65 cents to 
$1, violin the same, theory in class $3. (828.) 

Creighton University has an orchestra and band organized in 1906, a 

mandolin and glee club organized in 1885. A vocal 

CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY att Taso nae teacher appears upon the faculty 
ist. , 

Grand Island College has a school of music, requiring a four year course 

for graduation. Piano graduation requires harmony, 

GRAND ISLAND COLLEGE history of music, physical culture, and two years of 

high school work. The work is divided into prep- 

aratory, academic and collegiate. A post-graduate course requires a recital. 

Both voice and violin require a four year course for graduation, similar to 
the piano department. Candidates must have two years of English, two of French, 
German or Italian, one of history, two of rhetoric, composition and litera- 
ture, history of music and harmony completed, and physical culture one year. 

Tuition a semester in piano is $20 to $57, voice the same, violin $38. (830.) 

Luther Academy has a schoool of music with two teachers. Theory 

includes harmony, counterpoint, orchestration, musical 
LUTHER ACADEMY analysis and history. Applied branches include piano, 

voice, violin and organ; other studies are ear training, 
sight reading, psychology and a teachers’ course. 

Tuition in piano, organ or voice a lesson is 50 cents to 75 cents, harmony 
(four in a class) 25 cents. 

The enrollment in music was one hundred thirty-five in 1907, entire 
college roll being three hundred one. (831.) 
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KANSAS. 


The earliest catalog available for the University of Kansas is 

1890, at which time it had a well estab- 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS lished, active school of music. Courses 

were offered in piano, voice, harmony, 

counterpoint, history of music, elements of form and instru- 

mentation, lectures on art, science and aesthetics of music, and 

choral classes. The object was (1) to furnish instruction in all 

branches to amateurs or professional, (2) to combine music and 
college work, (8) to train teachers. 

By act of the legislature in 1889, musical instruction was free 
to all who passed the admission requirements, which consisted of 
elementary harmony equivalent to twenty lessons, and piano 
with the ability to play Cramer, and Bach’s Two and Three 
Part Inventions. 

The course in 1890 led to graduate in music. Unless the 
candidate took the full amount for both years, junior and senior, 
he became irregular and had to pay rates for lessons. 

The junior year included piano, voice, harmony, English and 
seminary, (lectures, criticisms and talks on teaching.) The 
senior year included piano, voice, counterpoint, elements of 
instrumentation, outlines of musical forms, English and history 
of music. 

Courses were outlined for organ, voice and violin, with the 
expectation of giving a diploma the following year in each. A 
graduate course in church music was also in preparation. Students 
were urged to take one college study. (832. 1890-91:79.) 

Interpretation, conducting and flute were added in 1891. 
Italian, French, German, elocution, dramatic art, English and 
those branches of mathematics, natural science, history and 
philosophy that bear most intimately upon the fine arts, were 
introduced into the courses, all the latter to be made collegiate as 
soon as possible. 

For graduation, a thesis or an original composition and a 
recital were required. (832. 1891-92:90.) 

In 1892, a four year collegiate course offered a bachelor of 
music degree. German, Italian and acoustics were added. » 

The artists’ course in voice, one year in length and giving the 
above degree, required entrance equivalent to three years’ prep- 
aratory work in voice and piano, freshman English and elocution. 
The artists’ course study proper included voice, oratorio, English, 
Italian, German, history of music, seminary for piano and voice, 
harmony, graduating thesis and a recital. 

Entrance requirements for violin course for degree were 
etudes from Fiorillo and Kreutzer, junior harmony, three years 
of piano and freshman English. The year of study consisted of 
violin, counterpoint, instrumentation, English, Italian, German, 
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history of music, outlines of music forms, seminary, ensemble 
playing, graduating thesis and a recital. 

two year normal course in piano was the same as the 
artists’ course, omitting the second year piano, the admission 
requirement being the same. Graduate in music was given at 
the end of the course. 

A post-graduate course was outlined for piano and violin. 
(882. 1892-93:44.) 

By 1898, the school of music required for admission in all 
courses, physical geography, United States history, general 
history, English composition, rhetoric, harmony and piano. 

A three year course was given in piano, voice, violin and 
organ, and a normal course of two years. A new two year course 
of public school music was introduced. The first year included 
tones and rhythm, intervals, solfeggio in two and three parts, 
methods in the grades, the second year being private lessons in 
the grades. 

The course of study for the bachelor of music degree was as 
follows: 


1st year 2d year 
Piano (Same as Ist year, adding:) 
Technic German 
Voice class Elocution 
Contrapuntal harmony 2d semester 
English Harmony becomes composition 
Seminary 
Physical training 4th year 
Recitals and ensemble Piano 
Aesthetics 
3d year Composition 
Piano Recitals and ensemble 
Composition 
Seminary f 2d semester 
German Piano en 
Recitals and ensemble Composition 
Acoustics 
2d semester History of music 
Mythology and archeology added ena: original composition 
ecita 


Voice, violin and organ each had a similar course, voice 
requiring less theory and more language, organ exacting more 
piano than did the voice course. (882. 1894-95:50.) 

In 1896, the courses of study were differentiated into collegiate 
and artists’ courses, the latter requiring higher specialization, 
both in theory and performance. Composition was emphasized. 
(882. 1896-97:55.) 

In 1898, admission to all courses in the school of fine arts 
included civil government, algebra one and one-half years, 
geometry, physics, English and foreign language two years. 
(882. 1898-99:61.) 

Besides the differentiation into two courses already spoken 
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of, a two year collegiate course was added in 1899, chiefly for 
teachers. (3832. 1899-00:89.) 

By 1900, theory courses were put in the course of study, as 
well as applied music. (832. 1900-01:157.) 

By 1904, the normal class was required of all music students. 
It consisted of lectures on methods for teaching, papers and dis- 
cussions, and a study of systems in use in the schools. Oncé a 
month, it was devoted to a discussion of current events. (8382. 
1904-05 :241.) 

In 1905, an added piano grade was open only to graduates of 
the artists’ course, and gave master of music degree. Only 
students were admitted who had studied senior composition. 
The higher degree required a recital and the performance of an 
original work of larger form. (832. 1905-06:261.) 

’Cello was added to the degree course in 1906. (832. 1906- 
07 :257.) 

By 1910, the faculty numbered twelve instructors, while 
twelve more gave work in German, drawing and painting, Greek, 
English language and literature, physical education, physics and 
expression. 

Entrance requirements were twelve units, including two and 
one-half units in mathematics, three in foreign languages, one 
from physical science, and two and one-half from another group, 
all of which were listed for choice in the catalog, and admitted 
of a wide range. Added requirements were the ability to play 
fourth grade in piano, in violin, Wichtl Book I., and Kayser 
36 studies opus 20. The courses enumerated as they were added 
each year, appeared also in 1910. 

The studies were free, but with the provision that those who 
fall behind and thus become irrgular, must pay the usual fees. 
The instructors received only part pay from the state, the rest 
being made up from the tuition of music students. 

The rates were as follows in 1910: 

First year piano a semester $50, voice $62, violin and ’cello $50 
Second year 55, 62, 50 
Third year 67, 62, 62 


The fourth year was indentical with the third in rates for non- 
residents, free to residents of Kansas. 

The bachelor of music degree in piano requires the following 
course: 


Ist year 2d year 
Piano Duplicates Ist year 
Technic Normal class added 
Harmony Voice 
English Free-hand drawing 
Physical education Select | Expression 
History of music one ; German 
Recitals and ensemble French 


Italian and Spanish 
| Teaching materials 
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3d year 4th year 
Piano Piano 
Composition Canon and fugue 
Counterpoint Recitals 
History of music Thesis 
English English, optional 
Recitals Composition 
- Voice 
Select | Drawing and painting 2d semester 
one 4; Expression Instrumentation 
German, French, Italian, Composition 
Spanish Teaching materials 


2d semester 
Acoustics added 
One selected from bracketed electives 


The organ course leading to degree is a three year course 
added to first year piano course, only substituting organ for 
piano in the last three years. A similar substitution is made for 
violin or ’cello. The two year collegiate course equals the first 
two years of the four year course. The master course represents 
the highest grade of proficiency in the school. (882. 1909-10: 
257. 1912-13:269.) 

A tabulated summary of attendance for the several years is 
as follows: 


Music Music 
enrollment College total enrollment College total 
1890-91....... 3 474 1900-01 3)... tee 110 ; 
1891-02 2 ey, 109 981 1901-02 =70 soe 93 1,233 
1892-938....... 184 1,038 1902-03 eee 112 1,294 
1893-94....... 114 1,232 1908-04........ 90 1,319 
1894-95....... 126 1,260 1904-05........ 109 1,446 
1895-96....... 144 895 1906-06 2 eee 167 1,706 
1896-97). ......... 150 1,004 1906-07........ 173 1,786 
1897-98 oo oe 162 1,062 1907-08........ 183 2. ,063. 
1898-99....... 176 1,087 1908-09 <0 ae 201 2,110 
1899-00....... 98 1,150 1909-10... ae 209 2, 303 
. 1913-14 00 ele iee 163 ae 3h 


After 1899, the fine arts school was listed together; practic- 
ally all but a small per cent were music students, however. 

Both entrance credit and credit toward a degree are given, 
one unit out of fifteen for the former. A chair of music has 
existed since 1877, and the credit ranks with other subjects. 
The work is cultural in college, professional in the school of fine 
arts. Thirteen teachers are employed in offering the instruction.* 
—(449.) 


Baker University has possessed a professor of music since the founding 

of the school in 1858. Music has existed as a separate 

BAKER UNIVERSITY department since 1906, granting the bachelor of music 
degree since then. 


*“The University of Kansas has appointed Arthur Nevin, brother of the 
late Ethelbert Nevin, head of its department of music. He will have under 
his supervision all the music in the Kansas schools.” (5438.) 
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Credit toward the A. B. degree is given to the extent of twenty hours for 
theory, but none for the practical courses. Entrance credit to the extent of 
one unit is allowed “if taught in accordance with the Kansas State High 
School Manual.” (450.) 

The university has a preparatory, a certificate and a degree course, from 
the beginning to the advanced stage of artistic proficiency. It has well organ- 
ized courses in piano, organ, violin, voice, with splendid theory and history 
of music. Students may specialize in theory, composition or history of music. 

The courses lead to bachelor of music, certificate, supervisors’ course in 
public school music, post-graduate and a course for regular college students. 

Of the one hundred twenty hours required for the music degree, fifty-five 
may be so chosen as to be available for an A.B. degree. Thirty-one hours 
of theory are required as follows: 


RR Te 6 hours’ Strict counterpoint......... 2 hours 
Advanced harmony......... 4 Canon and fugue........... 2 
Heian fap ye At ee ee aks 4 Formal analysis............ 2 
POE DOME, ss cls nen ss 2 Elementary composition.... 2 
RMON esis actin’ cs 4 Musical appreciation....... 1 
Harmonic counterpoint...... 2 Major subject... 00. 63.... 48 
mainor subject ..4.........-. 6 EGCUVES ee nie LO gl 25 


If a student majors in voice, or violin, his minor must be piano, if he 
majors in piano, the minor must be voice or violin. A major in organ requires 
a@ minor in voice or violin, and a second minor in piano, of twelve hours. 

One private lesson of half hour with the necessary preparation is counted 
as a three hour course. From the thirty-five hours of electives, twenty-one 
must be chosen from the college of liberal arts. In addition to these require- 
ments, a candidate for a degree must give a recital from memory during the 
senior bu A similar recital given in the junior year will allow three hours’ 
extra credit. 


The certificate course has the following requirements: 
Composition and history....21 hours 
24 


MiBtOr SubieCt. fs... es eke 
Free electives............. 6 


A public recital from memory gives the three hours’ extra credit. 
The supervisors’ certificate requires the following subjects: 


sp 6 hours Musical history..... 4 hours 
Public school Sight singing....... 2 
Metnods,.:....... 4 VOIR Sie: 6 


Practice teaching is gained in the model classes. 

The post-graduate course requires work in free composition and orchestra- 
tion, and is intended primarily for graduates. Consistent specialism demands 
work in modern languages, physics, mathematics, history and philosophy. 

A normal class in piano methods is offered for the purpose of teaching 
students how to teach. When necessary, the college has opportunity for 
preparatory work in piano, voice or violin. 

The music enrollment was one hundred twenty-one in 19138, college total 
five hundred fifteen. 

Piano tuition a semester is $29 to $45, voice is $39 to $45, organ one lesson 
$25, violin or orchestral instruments $39, theory $12.50. (833. 1918:81.) 

Ottawa University has a department of music under the school of fine arts. 

he college offers two courses, the diploma and the 

OTTAWA UNIVERSITY degree course. For the latter, fifteen entrance units 

are required. The preliminary piano course must 
have been completed. (385. 1911-12:82.) 
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A major must be selected from piano, voice, violin or organ for the degree. 
The course of study is as follows: 


Ist year 2d year 3d year 
Modern language Modern language Modern language or English 
Harmony Harmony . Counterpoint 
Applied music Applied music History of music 


Theory 
Applied music 


Two years of piano are required of voice and violin students. 
The diploma course has the following studies: 


Ist year 2d year 3d year 
English English German 
History Harmony Applied music 
Harmony Applied music History of music 
Applied music History of music Theory 


Only one year of harmony is required of vocal students. A piano knowl- 
edge is required of voice or violin candidates. 
The last music enrollment was one hundred eleven, college total three 
hundred eight. (835. 1913-14 : 76,99.) 
Tuition in piano is $24 to $40, voice and violin the same, theory in class 
of four being $10 to $18, according to the subject. (835. 1911-12: 82.) 
Oswego College for women has a department of music with a seven year 
piano course. The violin course has a similar standard. 
OSWEGO COLLEGE A certificate of proficiency is given at the end of the 
fourth year, at the end of the fifth or sixth year a teachers’ 
certificate or diploma in music, at the end of the seventh year an artists’ 
diploma, to the student who presents concertos and solos from the schools, 
in the various stages of development, and who has, in addition, marked ability. 
The teachers’ course includes harmony and ear training; the diploma 
course requires harmony, analysis, simple counterpoint, in two, three or more 
voices, and composition in the smaller forms, both vocal and instrumental. 
The artists’ diploma includes counterpoint and composition, canon and fugue, 
larger composition forms, and treatment of orchestral instruments. 
All students must take history of music. Two years of piano are required 
of voice students. 
Fifty-two students were registered in music in 1912. ris: 
: ee tuition a year is $70, violin $60, voice the same. (336. 1913 : 40, 
54, 57. 
Washburn College offers a course of theory in the school of fine arts, 
besides instruction in piano, voice, violin and organ. 
WASHBURN COLLEGE Credit for chorus, glee club or orchestra is given at the 
rate of one hour for thirty-two hours of actual practice 
in any one of the organizations. The total amount of such credit may not 
exceed two hours. 
The piano course is as follows: 


ELEMENTARY INTERMEDIATE 
(One year) (One year) 

Piano | j , Piano 

Solfeggio and dictation Solfeggio and dictation 

Musical history Harmony 

English English literature 


Physical education Sight playing 
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(Advanced) 
JUNIOR SENIOR 
Piano Piano 
Harmony ; Theory 
Sight playing Normal 
Normal concert department Recital 
2d semester Counterpoint - 
Harmonic analysis 
Ensemble 


Organ, violin and voice duplicate the above course with the necessary 
substitution in the major applied course. 

The bachelor of music degree requires at least two years after graduation. 
Special students who finish a course in applied music receive a certificate, 
harmony being required. A normal class for teachers requires two years. 
The public school music course requires one year and includes methods, 
piano, voice, solfeggio and harmony. 

Rates for piano lessons a semester are $27 to $40, voice the same, organ 
and violin $40 to $54, classes in theory $10 to $20, private lessons in applied 
study $36 to $54. (3837. 1912-13:64,105,119.) 

Kansas Wesleyan University has a department of music with thorough 

and systematic education in the theory and 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY practice of music. Piano has six grades, 

and is regarded as fundamental for all lines 
of music. Voice has five grades, violin has a preparatory, intermediate and 
advanced course. 

Graduation requires a recital from memory, and an examination in rudi- 
ments, theory, history of music, harmony and such branches as are essential 
to a good understanding of the subject. 

Suitable diplomas and certificates are given, according to the course of 
work completed. 

Additional instruction is offered on the mandolin, guitar, and all the 
brass instruments. Composition and counterpoint are offered also. 

Tuition in violin study for ten weeks is $30, piano or organ $18 to $20, 
theory in class $10. ; 

The music attendance was one hundred thirty-one in 1909, college total 
being one thousand three hundred sixty-one. (338.) 

Fairmont College has a school of music employing five teachers. Com- 

pletion of the fourth grade gives a certificate. Gradua- 
FAIRMONT COLLEGE tion requires an applied study, two harmony courses and 
a program. A voice graduate must have two years of 
piano and two courses in French and German. The fourth grade certificate 
requires sight reading, memorizing, technique, musical history and one course 
in piano. 
The full list of courses includes organ, piano, voice and violin (each five 
grades), harmony, counterpoint, composition, guitar, banjo, mandolin, wood 
and brass instruments. 
os Music enrollment is seventy-one, college registration two hundred fifty- 
three. 

Piano tuition for ten weeks is $12 to $20, voice $15 to $30, violin $20, 
organ $30. (3839.) , 

Midland College opened a department of music ‘“‘to meet the growing 

demand for thorough instruction in vocal and instru- 
MIDLAND COLLEGE mental music.’”’ College credit is granted for music in all 
but the freshman year. Courses are given in piano, 
violin, voice, cornet, theory, harmony and history of music. i 

A candidate for the teachers’ certificate must take theory, history of music 
and such studies as prepare for teaching. In addition to music, each student 
must take two college studies. Both the diploma and certificate require 
English, history and French or German. 
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The tuition a semester for piano or organ is $25, voice $18.50, theory $9.25. 
The music enrollment is one hundred thirty-nine, college total being two 
hundred seven. 0. ; ne 
St. Benedict’s SaReRein> a ct ape of music oe Asai violin, 
; ute, clarinet and cornet. e rates for plano 
ST. BENEDICTS COLLEGE joccons and use of instrument are $21, for violin 
$15, other instruments $10. (841.) oer! 
Mt. St. Scholastica’s Academy for young ladies offers training in piano, 
organ, voice, violin and guitar. Tuition for 
MT. ST. SCHOLASTICA’S ACADEMY five months in piano with use of instrument 
is $25, voice the same, violin $20. (842.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 
MONTANA. 


In 1895, the University of Montana had a department of 

music, offering vocal and instrumental 

UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA music, harmony, theory and ensemble, 
piano being the chief study. 

During the year of 1899, such artists as Godowsky, Max 
Bendix and Jennie Osborne were brought by the university. 
(848. 1895-96:42,47.) The fees were $6 a month. 

By 1903, a violin teacher was added to the department. 
(848. 1903-04:5.) Orchestra practice was given the following 
year. (848. 1904-05:64.) In 1907, elementary harmony and 
lectures on history of music represented the theoretical side, and 
had become fairly established. 

By a resolution of the faculty, March 30, 1908, eight credits 
were allowed for music as a free lecture. No credit was con- 
sidered for preparatory work. Piano study had to be above 
Czerny’s Velocity Studies. Violin preparatory included Her- 
oar} and Dancla’s Studies and below this grade. (848. 1907- 

In 1912, the courses included instrumental and vocal music, 
piano, voice, violin, orchestra, glee club, sextet and a phil- 
harmonic society. Eight credits were allowed for music in 
college. The regular college courses included public school 
music courses, both elementary and advanced, piano and violin. 
is fags was $20 a semester for piano-or violin. (848. 1911- 

183. 

_ The summer school of 1914 offered courses in piano, voice, 
public school music, sight singing (preliminary work in ear 
training, tone thinking and notation, recommended to public 
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school music teachers), a complete course in theory, harmony 
and public school music methods, each of the studies allowing 
one semestral credit. (845.) 

The enrollment for the several years was as follows: 


Music Music 

enrollment College total enrollment College total 
1896-97........ 44 176 19038-04........46 313 
1898-99........ 54 206 1904-05........ 50 283 
1899-00........ 49 173 1905-06........ 27 289 
pT) Se 41 235 1906-07........ 45 383 
1901-02........ 42 236 1907-08........ 33 291 
1902-08........ 34 302 


College of Montana has a school of music “‘being especially strengthened 

as the college recognizes the importance of music in 

COLLEGE OF MONTANA acquiring a liberal education.’”’ The courses are so 

arranged that a student can combine music with any 

other study or department, and on completing the desired work receive a 

bachelor of music degree. In the junior and senior years, advanced music is 

one of the electives offered, credit being given for acceptable work in history 
of music, theory and harmony. . 

_ The courses include piano, organ, voice, theory, history of music and 
stringed instruments. Candidates for a degree must take harmony, counter- 
point, acoustics, analysis, etc. 

Tuition in piano or voice for a term of twelve weeks is $24. (346.) 


WYOMING. 


The University of Wyoming was opened in 1887. The 
earliest catalog in the library, 1896, 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING shows a course of five grades offered 
in piano, with a tuition of five dollars 

for eight lessons. (847. 1896-97:104.) 

An appended note in 1898, states that ‘‘the school of music 
is the only department of the university not supported by the 
state, but is a private enterprise supported by tuition.”’ (347. 
1898-99:64.) Possibly for this reason, music disappeared from 
the courses during the next few years of financial stress. (847. 
1891-1903.) 

The department was reinstated in 1903, still on a private 
financial basis. Instruction was offered in piano and voice. 
A certificate was given for special work, and a diploma for finish- 
ing the course. The piano included a preparatory and a four 
year college course, the latter being a three year study. (847. 
1903-04:104.) 

In 1904, it became the Wyoming State School of Music. 
Courses were added in theory, harmony and history of music. 

A further enlargement in 1908, was the addition of organ, 
violin, brass instruction, clarinet and flute. Seven teachers were 
employed instead of a single instructor. (347. 1908-09:153.) 

At the present time, the department is similar to the college 
of liberal arts, the same college entrance being required. Not 
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over six hours in orchestra or glee club may count toward a 


degree. 
The course of study is as follows: 

Ist year 2d year 
Elementary harmony........ 2 hours “| Harmony .: > 3) eae 2 hours 
History of music............ 2 Advanced history of music. . .2 
ar reining ey as 1 Applied music.............. 2 
Applied musics .\.) uta. vowikec 2 English . 3.4.) so) sues 3 
POU CATIO Ly SOLAN een 3 Electives... 4.0. ea ee 6 
POVOUBD NADER ily ROL Ion yar la 3 Physical training............ 3 
BUPOCHVes ee eats v4 
POVatCaL Arann see ie 4 4th year 

Musical form. :.sc een 2 hours 

3d year Applied music............. 4 
Harmonic analysis.......... 2 hours. » Electives): 2...0, 05050 e0s 10 
Counterpoint ore. is ks 2 
Applied music.............. 2 (847. 1914:40,200.) 


Piano pedagogy for pianists, 
normal course for voice 


TIE woh Moe inch Pek e y Ms 

TEPGOUIV CN Uae sete cin ap ararete 8 
The enrollment was as follows: 
Music College total Music College total 
AB96-O7 nes cai 13 118 1903-04....No courses Coe 
1898-99. ....... 23 185 1904-05........ r 4 | 205 
1899-03..... No courses Aha 1914... 28 eee 9 423 
COLORADO. 


The University of Colorado opened in 1877, with two teachers 

and forty-four pupils. In 1885, a 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO note was inserted in the catalog to 

the effect that special attention would 

be given to preparing students of the normal, for teaching music 

in the schools of the state. A conservatory of music had the 

following courses: Parlor music, church music, oratorio chorus 

work, orchestral and band training. (848. 1885-86:12.) Gradua- 
tion required about three years. 

The conservatory disappeared the following year, and no 
mention was made of the subject. (848. 1886-87:14.) 

By 1888, classes in singing were formed, and a chorus organized 
for the purpose of studying the classics. (348. 1888-89:15.) 

In 1893, the courses included outline of theory and history, 
material of composition, polyphonic composition, homophonic 
composition, history, aesthetics, and pedagogics of music, histor- 
ical recitals, sight singing and glee club. (848. 1893-94:68.) 

The Colorado School of Music was organized in 1894, not asa 
department of the university, but for the purpose of advancing 
musical culture in the university. ‘The school was under the 
auspices of the “society for the advancement of music,” the 
university professor of music being a member of its board. 
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Courses were offered in piano, voice, organ, violin, sight singing, 
glee club and chorus, and theory including the same courses as 
in 1898. (848. 1894-95:40.) 

The conservatory flourished until 1900, when it ceased to 
exist. ‘The glee club, choral society and philharmonic society 
were listed in the university instead of the conservatory after 
1900. College courses included history of music, theory, analysis, 
sight singing, material of composition, polyphonic and homo- 
phonic composition. (848. 1900-01:80.) L 

By 1910, canon and fugue, composition, orchestration, history 
of music, aesthetics and philosophy of music were put in the 
graduate school. (348. 1910-11:155.) | 

At the present time, the courses in the college of liberal arts 
include harmony, counterpoint, canon and fugue, composition 
and orchestration, history of music, aesthetics and philosophy of 
music. ‘The graduate school offers the same courses as in 1910. 
Some extension work is given in music also. (348. 19138-14:112, 
153,277.) The courses offered are all theoretical and no fee is 
“required for any of the work. (451.) 


Colorado College has a conservatory of music employing four teachers. 
Courses are offered in piano, voice, violin, organ and 
COLORADO COLLEGE ’cello. Daily lessons are given in harmony, counterpoint, 
orchestration and composition. Completion of the 
course gives a diploma. The music enrollment is sixty, college total five 
hundred ninety-seven. 
Tuition in applied studies is $35 a semester. (349.) 
The University of Denver has a glee club, a quartet, an orchestra and a 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER (350) glee club. There is no activity otherwise. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The University of New Mexico was opened September, 1892. 

The first catalog sent was in 1893, 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO and contained this note: ‘‘The 

system of music taught in the 

university is what is sometimes known as “‘movable do”’ system, 

one which has obtained for many years in the public schools of 

many of the larger cities in the east, and everywhere with satis- 

factory results. Besides the teaching of the grammar of music, 

there is daily chorus work.’”’ The same instructor taught del- 
sarte, penmanship and music. (351. 1893:27.) 

In 1896, mention was made that music was not a part of the 
university, but training was given in vocal music. Students 
were recommended to obtain private instruction in applied 
branches in some conservatory of the city. (851. 1896:45.) 

In April, 1898, a conservatory was organized which was con- 
nected with the university. Piano, including three grades, was 
the only fully organized department, but courses were offered in 
7 
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organ, voice, violin, mandolin, guitar, harmony and musical 
history. Three teachers were employed. (851. 1898-99:69.) 

The next year, other stringed instruments, counterpoint, 
musical form, orchestra and musical kindergarten were spoken of. 
A diploma was offered for graduation. (851. 1902-03:87.) 

In 1908, extension work was attempted by sending the 
Gamble Concert Company out over the state. 

Graduation required one year of harmony and one semester. 
of history of music. Theory included harmony, counterpoint 
and composition. Violin offered six grades, piano five and voice 
four. (3854. 1903-04:94.) 

The school of music disappeared in 1904, and no further 
attempt was made until 1907, when an “instructor of music” 
appeared on the faculty list. (851. 1904-1908.) 

In 1910, a ‘“‘director of the department of music” and a 
‘‘student assistant”? were mentioned. A preparatory and a four 
year course were offered in voice. Theory of music, elementary 
harmony and notation were included. The collegiate piano 
course admitted none below third grade advancement. ~ Violin 
instruction could be obtained by arrangement with a certain 

rivate teacher, a pupil of the Boston Symphony concert-master. 
(851. 1910-11:4,77.) 

Public school methods were added in 1911, a year in length, 
one semester being devoted to harmony. (851. 1911-12:34.) 

At present, besides piano, vocal courses in preparatory and 
collegiate work are given. Class instruction is given in theory 
and public school music, with credit in the preparatory depart- 
ment of the school of education. (851. 1912-138:88.) 


ARIZONA. 


The University of Arizona established a department of music 
in September, 1906, with the primary 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA object of furnishing instruction in 
vocal music, especially chorus and glee 
clubs. A general chorus was required of all preparatory students. 
Training in orchestra was offered without credit. Private in- 
struction in vocal and instrumental music was added without 
credit, at the rate of $20 for ten weeks. (851. 1906-07:75.) 
The following year, courses carried credit as follows: Ele- 
mentary theory, ear training and chorus one unit, advanced 
chorus including theory, harmony and choral works two units, 
glee clubs and orchestra each one unit. (352. 1907-08:83.) 
The instructor resigned in 1908. (852. 1908-09:8.) 
At the present, the university has no department of music. 
Entrance credit is allowed “‘same as is given in accredited high 
schools,’’ but none toward a degree. (452.) 
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UTAH. 


The University of Utah had an instructor of vocal music in 
1893. (353. 1893-94:4.) The next year, 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH vocal music was required of all second 
year normal students. (358. 1895-96:67.) 

By 1897, the vocal course included reading, elementary 
principles of voice, harmony, part singing, and was required of 
all first year normal students. (353. 1897-98:64.) 

Supervisors for school music were added in 1901. (858. 
1901-02 :12.) 

In 1904, a supervisor (over the nine grade training school of 
the university) was listed. He also had charge of practice teach- 
ing in public school music. (853. 1904-05:56. 

Theory, history and a special teachers’ course were put in the 
collegiate department in 1906. (853. 1906-07:131.) 

By the next year, all normal students were obliged to meet 
the necessary requirements in music before graduation. (3853. 
1907-08 :13.) 

Full credit was given for all courses in 1908. (858. 1908-09: 


By 1910, the music course divided into section A, vocal study 
of operatic or choral works, section B, lectures on instrumentation 
or orchestra, section C, lectures on the history of the piano, and 
the methods of playing the same. Harmony, advanced harmony 
and history of music were offered. (853. 1910-11:175.) 

An appended note in 1911, announced that “‘it is the desire 
of the school of education, to encourage the engagement of 
specially certified teachers, to teach music in the grades of the 
public schools of the state. (853. 1911-12: 179.) 

In 1912, the public school music course differentiated into 
special preparation for the grades and the high school. (358. 
1912-13 :178.) 

Correspondence shows that credit toward a degree is given, 
and entrance credit to the extent of one unit. As ranking with 
other subjects, music counts as a non-preparation subject in 
high school, and receives a half credit. 

The chair of music is about fifteen years old, and offers at 
present elementary and advanced harmony four hours each, 
history (ancient and modern) two hours each, solfeggio three 
pours, musical form in conjunction with band and orchestra three 

ours 

About forty per cent of the students take music with a pro- 
fessional aim in view. Two instructors are employed and one 
hundred fifty students are registered in the department. There 
is extra tuition for the private work, none for class instruction. 
The instructor feels that the great drawback to the work is the 

inability to hear great masterpieces. (453.) 
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Brigham University has courses which extend over four years and offer 
a diploma. One hundred forty-four hours’ credit are 
BRIGHAM UNIVERSITY required for graduation in music. The department 
offers instruction in piano, band and orchestra practice, 
special band for women, harmony three hours, composition and analysis two 
hours, form two hours, cornet and clarinet. 
A diploma requires the following credits: 


IMEC eG a te gees bo 40 hours Modern language.......... 8 hours 

MOP LISE eect. safle es ate 20 Orchestra or band vocal class .12 

History, science and mathe- Instrumental or vocal. ..... 38 
PATIOS A0Le hy analy Rhee 30 Theology :\ 4. i se Eee 24 


Harmony and composition. .10 


Where special work is done in voice or on an instrument, a special certificate 
may be given. (354.) 
The music courses in Brigham Young College are arranged to meet the 
growing demands for musical culture. Courses 
BRIGHAM YOUNG COLLEGE are offered in piano, violin, voice, theory, har- 
mony, choir practice, band and orchestra. 
The four year college course is as follows: 


Ist year 2d year 
Book of Morman.......... 38 hours New Testament........... ..3 hours 
Bh rtd 01 Wear the a Ts MR Sr 5 English: 3c, 5352 5 @eeeeee 5 
German or French.......... 4 German or French.......... 4 
Voice, piano or violin....... 2 Harmony’ 30.53) Meer ae 2 
Misetives raise ey a Tie a 6 Voice, violin or piano........ 2 
Free hand drawing........... 2 
3d year Blective? oA 47ieeaa aes 2 
Old Testament............. 3 hours 
English literature........... 5 4th year 
German or French.......... 4 Church musieoyi.'.2 gee 3 hours 
Voice, piano or violin....... 2 English, 2d semester......... 5 
Psychology, 2d semester... .. 6 Voice, piano or violin........ 3 
Electives. .\:.\; dia vane eaeeee 9 
(355.) 
NEVADA. 


In 1911, the University of Nevada had a department of music 
with two classes, and eighteen students 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA DON in the courses. (856. 1911- 

At present, the university offers six courses, including (1) ele- 
ments of music (college of education), (2) methods (for public 
school training in the college of education), (8) history of music, 
(4) harmony, chorus singing and interpretation, (6) voice in 
sections of four and offering no credit. The first four courses 
offer one credit each semester. 

Musical organizations are encouraged, and include a men’s 
glee club, women’s glee club, band and an orchestra. (3856. 
1913-14:79,178.) 

Credit is given toward a degree, and a half credit allowed for 
entrance. There is one instructor in the department, and the 
present enrollment in music courses is ninety-two, college attend- 
ance being three hundred seven. (454.) 
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IDAHO. 


The University of Idaho was established in 1889, and opened 
in 1892. The first accessible catalog in 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO the library is 1899, and shows a good 
department, with courses leading up to 
the bachelor of music degree. The entire course was free to 
those taking the full regular work for the music degree. To 
those who took only a part, a fee of $20 for twelve weeks for 
applied music was charged. The fee applied also to those not 
sufficiently advanced to rank freshman or above. 
The course for degree was as follows: 


Ist year 2d year 
1st semester — 1st semester 
OS Lg sy ARS ee 2 credits PISMO ut aes HAO 2 credits 
RENE META Coyi'eys ei cke.iw «2 oss 4 Krenchilyricd i. iors 4 
Rhetoric and literature. . .4 Mocern noeta at aha 4 
Mar rei ot ee 4 POLBOTIVER Sh Citas Ui aitie acu oh 4 
2d semester 2d semester 
RG SAE ot 2 PUA ls Fe eee ee Lie ae ave 
Trigonometry........... 4 Corneillé, Racine, Moliere.4 
Composition and style... .4 Prose writers............ 4 
ON SEES GS nly ae 4 Blectives sitio Ee 4 
d year 4th year 
ist semester 1st sree 
et) bea 5 credits Pian see es ee ae 6 credits 
SESS 2 hs re cea ne 4 German cabiller Pra e ft 4 
a eee ee 8 Blectives) ik iG 8 
2d semester PURI A HONE eee 5 
POON OS Oe 4 German—Freytag........4 
OOS a 8 Electives eo Roe arent: 8 


The musical organizations included a cecilian society, phil- 
harmonic club for study of piano masterpieces, glee club, ladies’ 
quartet, orchestra, mandolin and guitar club. (857. 1899-00: 
18,50,64.) 

By 1901, all courses but counterpoint and composition were 
free to the candidate for a degree in music. The candidate was 
further required to give a recital, and to present a single fugue, 
quartet or short original composition, (857. 1901-02:46.) 

By 1903, the degree course was heavier, domestic science 
Ant added in the first year, a second foreign language in the 
sophomore year, and history of music was included in the junior 

ear. 

By 1908, one hundred thirty-two hours were required for the 
degree. Acoustics had been added to the courses, while a recital 
was required in both junior and senior years without extra 
credit. (357. 1903-04:64.) 

“A growing need for trained teachers of music in schools” 
caused the introduction of the following two year course in 
public school music during 1908: 
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Ist year 2d year 


SLL OG MINIT ial cb Nilsln ysl 4.2 2hours Rote songs, sight singing..... 2 hours 
PAP EHUD Oe ie te avait 2 Methods). < .i.:.::. @itenebemenes 3 
PRBTIOOR ova Miah atc ayia ole 2 Harmony... 2's). c)) cake 2 
History of music............ 4 Child voice... ssa here 2 
Educational psychology..... 3 Theory and practice......... 2 
OTITIS eh cuth Win cla. crnahe aie hacen il Chorus and conducting...... 1 
Wai Le - PALAIS AR Paty PRA NR DUN 2 Piano (tuition) oa. eee 2 
School administration (2d semester) Voice, . 6.0.05. sae eaten 2 


(307. 1908-09:69.) 

By 1911, regular college students could take music as an 
elective up to a maximum of sixteen hours’ credit. Voice and 
violin could be elected by the candidate for the musical degree, 
to the extent of eight credits. The course in piano and theory 
entitled the student to a diploma. (857. 1911-12:104.) 

By 19138, the theory course included notation, ear training, 
sight reading, dictation, appreciation, general theory, history 
of music, harmonic analysis, harmony, counterpoint and fugue. 
Piano and theory are the courses best worked out. The Dunning 
System, using the Leschetizky method for piano development, is 
used:in the children’s department. Voice has a four year course, 
violin, organ and cornet being offered. A string quartet, in 
addition to the previously mentioned organizations, all offer 
student training. 

The public school music department aims to superintend such 
work in the public schools and high schools of the state, and has 
become a more exacting course of two years. Piano, theory and 
appreciation have been added. 

All courses carry college credit, and any of them may be 
elected. 

The rates for piano, voice and violin a semester are $30, 
fully matriculated or regular college students being allowed 38% 
discount. The public school music course is $40 a semester, and 
is given in classes of six. (857. 1913-14:120.) 

The summary for the several years is as follows: 

Music Hite tres Colac 


190102 eels at aetna Rk by 

ODOR ia ic ii eA crt ay 68 332 
DOOR HO eo re che RIN et Ssh 59 367 
A Bs 8 br AP Ea TE ye ie 45 (B.M.16) 527 
DOT SR TAY id ENTE t an Te 42 (B. M. 1) TAT 


The academy of Idaho has a four year course in piano, violin and voice, 

under excellently trained teachers. The department of 

ACADEMY OF IDAHO ihe * i satisfying and popular among the student 
ody 358 


WASHINGTON. 


In 1898, the school of pedagogy of the University of Washing- 
ton required the student to pass 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON an examination in music, which 
included the ability to sing easy 

compositions and to read music at sight. (359. 1898-99:89.) 
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A conservatory of music existed in 1892, offering piano, voice, 
violin, organ, harmony, composition and orchestration. Piano 
and violin each had five grades, organ offered three. A diploma 
in piano required one year of harmony, voice only a half year. 
Fees were one dollar a lesson for applied branches, harmony 
being twenty-five cents in class. (859. 1892:38.) 

History of music, theory and practice were added in 1894. 
(359. 1894:54.) 

The head instructor resigned the following year, and nothing 
existed down to 1907, when a musical course was established 
which offered concerts and recitals by such artists as Paderewski, 
65)'70 ao Kubelik. [859: (1895-96) (1896-97) (1901-06) (1907- 

In 1908, credit not to exceed twelve hours was allowed toward 
the A. B. degree, for the fullowing courses: 


BATTS Yea i ie eiass. « op me 2 credits a semester 
Advanced applied music...... 2 credits a semester 
Chorus or orchestra.......... 2 credits a year 


(359. 1908-09:147.) 


History, appreciation and public school music were added the 
next year. (859. 1909-10:164.) 

In July, 1911, the board of regents formally added a depart- 
ment of music, and later in the year courses were formulated 
leading to the A.B. degree, introducing the following studies: 


lst year 2d year 
PE ei, re. PROT TUS LV CLC 2c are atue che cei toke ka lana s 8 credits 
History of music........... 4 FLATIMOTY a, Wane sa wg ules 4 
CU at Oa a 2 Ghoral atu ake 2 
English composition........ 8 French or German......... 8 
9 20S ae 8 EF OVSOR HUM oUt eri lar | 8 
Physical training or drill... .4 Physical training or drill... .4 
38d year 4th year 
ALS ES a BePOCILS |: VOICE a ene Matra tid ool cee 8 credits 
a 4 Musical appreciation. ...... 2 
i ea 2 Choral study (oy a. 0.0.0: he 
French or German......... 8 PRORPAT s ddis cus eR aise dp coe 6 
Political science. .......... 0 Philosopie se ea oe ie 8 
BElOCRVe fo ln Pe aidalc oy aoe 8 4 


For instrumental degree, voice is simply replaced by another 
major in the above course. Two years of Latin may replace one 
year of French or German. Admission is the same as that in 
the college of arts. The candidate for a degree may receive a 
normal diploma by meeting the requirements of the department 
of education. (359. 1911-12:102.) 

In January, 1918, the regents approved the organization of 
a college of fine arts. This allowed a bachelor of music degree in 
voice, instrumental music, theory, and a four year degree course 
in public school music as follows: 
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Ist year 2d year 
English composition......... 8 hours Modern language........... 8 hours 
Modern language........... 4 Physics ..3/.)... eee 8 
Notation and terminology... .0 Harmony) ....'.0 2. eee 4 
Ear training and dictation....4 Musical history............ 4 
Musical appreciation........ 2 
2d semester Child Voice: :.. anne 2 
SUING NSUUPITS Gals gy ts ho ca ees cahy 2 (Grades) 
Elementary theory.......... 4 Applied music.............. 4 
PORN GaN GING ON ivi Soe date 2 Choral study. ii vases aaremen 2 
Applied nausies 3 sea ae 4 
Choral: SOUdy.'5 sss arid ye vant 2 4th year 
Philosophy: 74> seen nee 4 hours 
3d year Form and analysis.......... 4 
Modern language........... 8 hours Advanced methods......... 4 
Political science............. 6 (Normal and high school conducting) 
Par monoid ew Wirelale eieeanane 4 Musical appreciation........ 4 hours 
TVA GIRLS Nn CHUN Rel mM a 4 Applied music.............. 4 
A DDIGG MUSING, <5), sie slates sieeest 4 Education; 7273.0) ee eee 1 


(859. 1913-14 : 262.) 

Candidates are advised to gain proficiency in another subject 
also, as there is demand for the teaching of more than one line. 

Tuition in applied music is $16 to $24 a semester. (359. 
1913-14: 262.) 

The summer session of 1914 offered courses in history of 
music, musical appreciation, public school music elementary and 
advanced, harmony, elements of form and normal methods for 
the piano, the first four courses allowing two hours’ credit, harmony 
two and a half, and form one and a half credits. No fees were 
required. (860.) 


Witman College offers elective courses in music in the Witman Con- 

servatory of Music. Only a limited amount of applied 

WITMAN COLLEGE music may be credited toward graduation. Courses are 

offered in ear training and sight reading, harmony, counter- 

point, composition, orchestration, history of music and ensemble. A candidate 

for the bachelor of music degree must take two years of French or German 

beyond the admission requirements, thirty hours in music, one complete 

applied branch in the conservatory, besides English and Biblical literature. 
Graduation requires one hundred twenty-four hours. (361.) 

College of Puget Sound has a conservatory of music employing seven 

teachers. Courses are given in piano, voice, 

COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND violin, organ and theory from the rudiments to 

the bachelor of music degree. Graduation re- 

quires two or three years, or longer. Post-graduate courses are given in the 

four applied branches. 

The bachelor of music degree requires the following credits: 


Academie credits Musical credits 
Modern language...... 16 hours» Harmony... 6 hours 
Social science.....-.... 8 Counterpoint......... 6 
bby 9 PTs Vain Ae Fh Ra 14 Composition.......... 4 
Physics) i un AD yaa es 8-4 Orchestration......... 4 
MIB Tune et av ory ate 8 History of music...... 8 
Mathematics.......... 8-4 Applied music.........28 
HileGtr vies cialis oie dies wis os 12 as 
Physical culture........ 2 56 hours 
_ 7 
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Training is offered in choir, glee club and in orchestra. 

Tuition in applied music a semester is $27 to $54, for theory in class $6. 

The enrollment is one hundred two in music, three hundred ninety-four in 
the total attendance. (362.) 


OREGON. 


The University of Oregon began instruction in 1876. In 

1896, lessons were given in piano and 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON voice, with classes to be formed in har- 
mony for special music students. 

An oratorio society existed, and lectures on the lives of com- 
posers were offered. (863. 1896-97:69.) 

The next year, one credit a year was given in college for 
piano study. (863. 1897-98:78.) In 1898, this was changed to 
one credit in two years. (363. 1898-99:91.) 

By 1902, a school of music existed, offering courses in piano, 
voice, violin, theory, harmony and counterpoint. These led to 
a diploma or a degree. (368. 1902-03:85.) 

Composition was added, and regular four year courses out- 
lined in 1904. (868. 1904-05:107.) 

In 1909, a course was introduced for teachers since ‘‘the 
necessity of special training for teachers of music is realized.’ 
The purpose of this normal department was to give the music 
student a mental, musical and technical education that would 
fit him for teaching, with more than a superficial knowledge. 

The work required was as follows: 


1st year 2d year 
Piano, voice or violin........ 2hours Applied major, same........ 2 hours 
German (Italian for voice)...5 HArMony my Geet sa tate 1 
a 3 German fe Siew aes Ou a ata, 4 
Os 3 Poni lish aon, se ay ate 3 
Personal hygiene........... 0 Klocution ryt el deoite tae sa, 1 
Physical training........... 0 Physical: training) fi) oe a 0 

3d year 4th year 
Applied major, same........ 2hours Applied major, same........ 2 hours 
SPI 1 Sightiamowny pia) b cy 1 
STI oS, ss iis a es 1 EMIUCA MON i) pe alm clerk less 3 
Biiavory Of music............ 1 FLATINGNY ay ee cee 1 
i A 3 Hiatory, of muse see se} 5 
Seth, a utsis ass oo ks 1 Physical trainmy ssh 0 
ee 3 
Teaching music.:........... 1 (863. 1909-10:188.) 


A fully developed bachelor of music degree was offered in 
1911. Entrance requirements must be met, and the following 
studies completed: 


Physical training........... 0 
OE a ee 2 years Education.......... 1 year 
TT a ee 2 Wrench vidi oes 2 
Literature......... 2 TtAUAt es Aa etkak 1 


reycnology...'..'+... 1 Physical training... .2 
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A major in piano required two years of voice, and training in 
voice must be accompanied by two years of piano. (863. 1911- 


12:244.) 
By 1918, the degree requirements were more than doubled 


and were as follows: 


History of music....1 year Personal hygiene..... 1 hour 
TIQTMONY ves tania 3 Public speaking...... 
Erman ee OL, 9 Literature: 3 aes 5 
PINCUS tures 6 French...) eee 9 
Psychology........ 3 Physics of sound..... 2 


Physical training. . .2 


About third grade proficiency in the applied major was 
required for entrance to the course. 

Piano major requires two years of voice or violin, and voice 
candidates must take two years of piano. College students may 
take applied music to the extent of two semester hours, and 
further credit in theory to the extent of eight semester hours is 
allowed toward the A. B. degree. The special course for teachers 
offers much the same studies as given before. 

Tuition in piano or violin a semester is $20 to $45, harmony 
or public school music $5, for non-registered students. (863. 
1913-14:186,242.) 

The enrollment for successive years was as follows: 


Music Music 


enrollment College total enrollment College total 

1896-97... 66d. 20 478 1907-08....... 162 83 

A OOT OS ne 34 336 1908-09 2 eae 168 1,185 
1902-03 FS ieee 116 529 1909-10 5, cae 232 1,495 
1903-04........ 138 588 1910-17 oye 209 1,482 
1904-05........ 93 586 1911-120 rae 167 1,613 
1905-06........ 108 626 1912-18 cys eae 171 1,697 
1906-07........ ai 673 1913-14 a 207 1,867 


Correspondence shows that the subject does not rank with 
other studies. Both entrance and credit toward a degree are 
given. (456.) 


Pacific University has a conservatory of music with complete courses in 

piano, voice, violin, notation, harmony, counterpoint, 

PACIFIC UNIVERSITY canon and fugue, composition and history of music. 

Applied tuition a semester is $17 to $22.50, theory in 

class $4.50 to $7.50. The Paine of music enrollment is sixty-seven, college 
attendance one hundred eighty-eight. (364.) 

McMinnville Cone as a conservatory offering piano, voice, organ, 

harmony, history and theory. ‘The course is four 

MCMINNVILLE COLLEGE years, with a post-graduate department. The 

bachelor of music degree has the following course of 


study: 
Applied music...... 4 years Harmony.......... 3 years 
Italian and German.? History) jsiviieige 2 
Sight singing....... ? Theory. 330. cee ? 


Accompanist course. ? 
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A recital is required. 
The college has an enrollment of one hundred seventy-nine. (365.) 
Albany College has a conservatory employing five teachers, Courses 
are offered in piano, voice, organ, history of music, har- 
ALBANY COLLEGE mony, theory, public school music, glee club and chorus. 
Graduation has the appended eee 


Applied music..... 12 hours ‘Theory of music....2 hours 
BEMraEnOny, /.).2.. 0: : Public recital....... 0 
History of music. French or German. .? 


Applied music is $25 to. $35, theory $5 to $10. (866.) 


CALIFORNIA. 


In 1907, the University of California had three courses in 

music, harmony, counterpoint and 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA choral music, each counting one 
unit. (167. 1907-08:254.) 

Credit was given in 1909, only upon examination, and to 
continue “until the schools of the state were able to give system- 
atic training in music.” (867. 1908-09:92.) 

The summer session of 1911 offered tone thinking, notation, 
sight singing, education in music, song material, advanced sight 
singing and dictation, grammar grade methods, round table, 
high school course, musical organizations and exhibitions, history 
of music, harmony, counterpoint and composition. Each course 
gave two units of credit. (367. 1910-11:9.) The demonstration 
class had enrolled twenty-five children of the public school for 
practice. (868.) 

In 1912, majoring in music required either an original com- 
position, or a thesis based on original work in musical theory, 
criticism or history. 

Since most teachers of the state are expected to conduct 
classes in music as their regular work, teaching methods for 
“recommendation for teachers’ certificate’ are given. Teachers 
desiring to fit for this must complete thirty units in music. Not 
more than one of the four courses in vocal or instrumental music 
may be taken in one year. 

The present courses include appreciation, history of music, 
choral music, orchestral practice, symbols and terminology of 
musical notation, ear training, harmony, counterpoint, voice 
(laboratory fee), great symphonies, madrigal music, pianoforte, 
ensemble and composition. 

The university does not offer technical work on instruments, 
and students are advised to keep up their study under teachers 
of the city. 

Entrance credit in music is allowed to the extent of six to 
nine units, three taken from sight singing and dictation, three 
from performance, and three from history of music. 

The department was reorganized in 1912. Seventeen courses 
are now offered of over thirty hours. Music has equal standing 
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with other colleges of the university. The subject is considered 
under three heads, (1) as a language, (2) as an art, (3) as a science. 

The backbone of the course consists of four progressive years 
in composition, beginning with harmony. 

The summer enrollment was six hundred. The winter classes 
had an attendance of three hundred seventy-five, the chorus and 
orchestra having two hundred thirty-five in addition to this 
number. (867. 1912-13:36,73,177.) 

In 1895, the University of Leland Stanford had no music 

department, but students 
LELAND STANFORD JR. UNIVERSITY were allowed university 

credit for work in harmony 
under a San Francisco teacher. The catalog suggested that “a 
similar arrangement will probably be made in 1896, with courses 
in harmony, counterpoint, canon, fugue and instrumentation, if 
a sufficient number wish to take the courses.” 

The University had received as a gift from the Stanford 
Choral Society, a number of vocal scores, with orchestral parts 
to be used in chorus, also affording material for study in instru- 
mentation. 

Courses were offered in harmony, sight singing, voice culture 
and song, private lessons in singing to those who wished it, six 
or eight weeks’ training. (3869. 1895-96:122,136.) 

The same conditions continued down to 1897, when the courses 
neyo chat from the catalog. (369. 1896-97:114,187. 1897- 

05.) 


In 1905, training for Memorial Church Choir was inserted, 
with one credit each semester. Besides choir practice, three great 
oratorios were studied each semester. (869. 1905-06:161.). 

In 1907, entrance credit was allowed in appreciation, lives of 
composers, familiarity with certain instrumental masterpieces, 
harmony, counterpoint and performance (one year of systematic 
training.) (869. 1907-08:57.) 

The courses offered in 1911 were harmony, counterpoint, 
musical form and analysis, history of music, ear training and sight 
singing, two units a semester, and two ensemble classes with the 
usual choruses. (869. 1911-12:202.) 

Only choir work gives credit toward a degree, and the subject 
ranks with other studies. From correspondence, there seems to 
be only work in the university choir, and band practice for which 
one unit each semester is allowed. (457.) 


Pomona College fost credit at Wicks: after the ic year, if it is 
advanced enough. Courses in musical history and theo 
POMONA COLLEGE re taken also. The work offered is as follows: a 


Elementary course (freshman)....... 2hours Counterpoint........ 3 hours 
Musical history and appreciation... .3 Free composition.....3 
(sophomore) Form, ../.s) see 3 


Harmony (sophomore and junior)....3 
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For a musical certificate, marked proficiency must be shown in the major, 
and general knowledge in the minor, piano being required in all cases, and 
ability to perform an entire program alone. Certain studies are required in 
language, history, literature and philosophy. 

The fees in applied music a semester are $45 to $60. (870. 1914-15:63,83.) 

The bachelor of music degree requires a major and a minor taken from 
piano, voice, violin, ’cello or organ. The degree may require more than one 
year of graduate specialization for one who has made music a major study. 
Credit is given toward the A.B. degree, not to exceed thirty hours. Two- 
thirds must be in theoretical music. (370. 1913:66,85.) : 

Mills College students are allowed one unit credit for applied music. 

Eight units is the maximum credit allowed toward gradua- 
MILLS COLLEGE tion. ‘Theory courses offer harmony, counterpoint, ap- 

preciation, history of music, applied study in piano, voice, 
violin and organ, choir and choral music, (one-half credit a year). 

The school of music employs ten teachers. (371.) ; 

University of Southern California has a department of music which is 

thirty years old. Both a preparatory 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA and a collegiate course are offered. 

There are no requirements for ad- 
mission. A university diploma requires four semesters in harmony and ear 
training, two in musical history, two in theory, a public program, and for 
piano students the normal class work. A teachers’ certificate is offered for 
the completion of the normal course. College credit is allowed not to exceed 
fifteen credits. 


Tuition in piano or organ a semester is $38 to $95 
Violin or voice 76 to 95 


Theory in class 15 
(872. 1911-12:201.) 


Music is recognized as part of the curriculum of the University of the 

Pacific. Beginning with 1912, the studies of 

UNIVERSITY OF THE PACIFIC bachelor of music degree are identical with 

those of the A.B. and B.Sc. degrees, except 

that forty units in applied music, and twenty in theory are necessary for 
graduation. 

History, notation, sight singing and dictation offer three units, harmony 
and oon three, applied music also allowing three units. (873. 1910- 
11:51.) 

Santa Clara College offers piano, violin, voice and brass instruments. 

band, orchestra, glee club and cecilian choir are 
SANTA CLARA COLLEGE all maintained. There is no indication of college 
credit for music. (375.) 
St. Vincent’s College Hele eee a a and outa eye teachers are 
, employed in the department. ere is no evidence 
ee COLLEGE of college rank in the instruction given. (874.) 


The following tables, made out from the colleges listed under 
the university section, show some interesting features. Slightly 
over two hundred are used, many being too unimportant, or too 
doubtful in regard to statistics, to be of much value at this point. 

This first table shows the approximate standard of depart- 
ments of music over the country, as shown by the material col- 
lected upon that phase, and also from correspondence: 
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DEPARTMENTS AND CHAIRS OF MUSIC. 


NONE SLIGHT MEDIUM EXCELLENT 
39 institutions 89 institutions 77 institutions 51 institutions 


Of these, 17 are large} Of these, 9 are large} Of these, 16 are large} Of these, 25 are large 
colleges and state uni-/colleges and state uni-/colleges and state uni-|colleges and state uni- 
versities. 8 being state|versities. Of these, 5|versities, 11 being state|versities, 14 being state 
universities, distributed|are state universities, as|universities, as follows:|universities, as follows: 
as follows: follows: 


STATE UNIVER|SITY DISTRIBUTIO|N WITH ABOVE CLASSIFICATION 


8 State universities 5 universities 11 universities 14 universities 
PURSE ast ia iictereryreeralt AN OT A Uo i Sik Seale Ol Bast. oa 0) Granting|East....... 1 
SOUEN See C Wau lah AISOUG Sire ces se arse 4\South..... 2 no Souther 3 
Midwest ine. TiMidwestooooly Jac2%% 1|/Midwest. .3 B. M. |Midwest...6 (4 B. M.) 
MY OMG Sh se hui Zhe UNE RIWiebo yl ail ae ie ulbaals O}West...... 6 West...... 4 (3 B.M.) 
EQUAL CREDIT DOUBTFUL EQUALITY OF CREDIT 
98. Distributed as follows: 66 
BUASH eects stele vib) 21 Of these, 9 are larger colleges and state 
DOUGHO vee we iy: 12 universities, 6 being state universities 
Midwest......... 44 distributed as follows: 
bao NACE ANI geal ES 21 Mastin atuceen nt 0 
88 of these being large institutions. Soueh, us aay eee 4 
Midwest.......... 2 
23 of the 38 are state universities, located Westin Outiwunn eee 0 
as follows: 
BSc asthe Ria bie wile! 1 
DOUG esta bye cL 4 
Midwest......... 8 
PWVGSEL en results AIS ig 10 





APPLIED STUDIES AND THEORETICAL STUDY. 





SCIENCE AND APPLIED SCIENCE ONLY APPLIED ONLY 
STUDY 
120 institutions 27 institutions 17 institutions 
These are distributed as follows:} 17 of these are larger colleges} One of the 17 is a large 
Boast; Crores 15 and universities, distributed as}western institution, the other 
South oun ota: 20 follows: 16 are all smaller, and no 
Midwest.......67 aust 30 eres. ei 10 degrees are conferred. 
West. ove ceca 18 Southey yee. 2 
Midwest....... 3 
Of these 120, 28 are larger Weatie nee. 2 
colleges and state universities, 
distributed as follows: 7 state universities of the 17 
MORAG GE pee bss tf are distributed as follows: 
South Nae et 5 rt) eae AL AE ag tr 2 
Midwest........ 8 SOUG ee 0 
OBE oki sae mie 8 Midwest........ 3 
IWEBT ERY sivnteeieieis 2 


Of these 28, 20 are state uni- 
tele distributed as reese 


BEE Tt ee cele er oS 
Soup eee 5 
Midwest........ 7 
WV ESGoeina aati 8 





Under ‘‘medium”’ classification, twelve of the seventy-seven 
colleges grant the B. M. degree, all being smaller institutions; 
one in the east, eight in the midwest, and three in the west. 
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Under ‘excellent,’ twenty-four of the fifty-one grant the 
degree, and are located as follows: Four in each the east and 
west, three in the south, and thirteen in the midwest. Fifteen 
of the twenty-four are large institutions, and of the fifteen eight 
are state universities. 


The first table shows that the largest majority offer a medium 
course of study, while the number offering an excellent course is 
larger than one would expect. In this respect, the state uni- 
versities show surprising advance, the few which give no recog- 
nition being mostly in the south. The number offering equal 
credit approximates one hundred; thé east and west being a tie, 
the midwest being more than double either of the others in 
numbers. Two-fifths of the colleges offering equal credit are 
larger institutions. State universities in general make the credit 
equal, when the course is put in. As the table shows, doubtful 
credit comes from smaller schools, not from the larger, as a rule. 

Applied study alone finds little favor, as the figures show, 
only one large college being so listed. The bulk of the institu- 
tions offering musical study, combine the theoretical and the 
practical study, the midwest running far ahead of any other 
section of the country in this regard. Most of the universities 
where musical science is taught, are located in the east; this is 
more possible than elsewhere, for students may obtain private 
instruction under first class artists in the larger cities. Unless 
universities can afford to employ artists in the larger places, they 
cannot compete against superior advantages, for the students are 
more or less specialists. ‘The indications are that the future 
development of these larger institutions, will mean the employ- 
ment of the leading artists. Such an innovation is highly desir- 
able, both for the artist and for the serious college musician. 

These remarks might be extended, but the tables will assist 
the reader in making what further comparisons he wishes. 
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SUMMARY. 


An important phase of the growth of musical interest in 

universities and colleges, is the study of the art along 

THESES serious research lines, as shown in theses. The depart- 

ment of psychology under Prof. Carl Seashore in the 

State University of Iowa, has done important work in this 

respect. Recently, three theses for the doctor of philosophy 
degree have been completed upon the following subjects: 


“Accuracy of the Voice in Simple Pitch Singing.” 
WALTER R. MILES. 
“Effect of Training in Pitch Discrimination.” 
FRANKLIN O. SMITH. 
‘Variation in Pitch Discrimination within the Tonal 
Range.” THOMAS F. VANCE. 
The following came from the same department in 1910: 
“The Curve for the Variation of Pitch Discrimination.” 
Mr. SCHAEFER. 


Prof. Seashore himself has contributed some important 
results. His work, as well as the nature of the theses above, will 
be dealt with to more length later under the head of research. 

The University of Chicago offered a thesis from the German 
department in 1918, upon “‘Tannhiduser and the Venusberg.”’ 

The sociology department of Columbia University in 1918, 
turned out a doctor’s thesis entitled: ‘‘ Music is a Human Need, 
Increasing and Decreasing with Social Pressure,” by Alma 
Webster Powell. 

_ A master thesis is being written in the same institution, con- 
sisting of a music appreciation course of the nature of ‘‘ Imagery.” 
The work is being done in the departments of English and 
psychology. 

The placing of music on a college basis, has resulted in a 
number of so-called theses, of more or less serious attempt, hardly 
as dignified as the above list, for advanced degrees. 

The general tendency is for institutions to require a thesis in 
the senior year of the bachelor of music course, very often allowing 
choice of a thesis or public program, occasionally requiring both. 
The amount of class work usually taken at the same time, pre- 
cludes the possibility of any greatly extended line of research or 
investigation. 

In this respect, music departments in universities still lack 
the uniformity which is customary in carrying on research work 
in purely scholastic fields. The possibilities are very rich, and 
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work along these lines is much needed. Moreover, these theses 
are frequently written under the direction of the head of the 
music department, who has not himself been trained in research 
work, and may not even hold a college degree. It would seem 
that, what is very often a senior theme receives the title of thesis. 

The following information, which is of sufficient interest to 
include, shows the prevalence of thesis requirement in the musical 
departments of universities and colleges which have been dealt 
with in this thesis. No information could be gained, either 
from catalogs or from correspondence, in some instances; it may 
ad inferred, therefore, that the list is not complete upon this 
phase. 

Correspondence with Amherst: ‘The list of theses is a long 
one.” 
Wellesley has three theses. 

Tufts has “‘only a few, perhaps three.”’ 

Correspondence with Smith College showed the following: 
“Development of Pianoforte Sonata,” 1907. “The Modern 
eaten Oratorio,” 1909. ‘‘Development of String Quartet,’ 

A thesis or original composition is optional in the music 
department of Columbia University. 

Tulane University, Louisiana, requires a thesis, recital or 
composition for graduation. 

The University of Oklahoma requires a thesis in the bachelor 
of music course. 

The University of Michigan requires theses. 

It is optional in the senior year at the University of Wisconsin. 

At De Pauw, Indiana, each senior writes a thesis, the same 
being true at the University of Illinois. 

Both Carleton College, Minnesota, and Parson’s College, Iowa, 
require a thesis for the bachelor of music degree. 

A thesis or an elective is required for the same degree at Coe 
College, Iowa. 

Each member of the history class writes a thesis in the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

The University of Kansas requires a senior thesis, averaging 
about fifteen a year. 

The following have been written for the degree of master of 
music: 

‘“‘Euryanthe and Lohengrin.” 1912. 
“American Folk Music.” 1913. 
“Development of Opera.” 1914. 

A major in music in the University of California, requires 
an original composition or thesis in musical theory, criticism or 
history. 

This list, although not intended to be complete, is sufficient 
to give the general tendency. It will be noticed that serious 
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work is as frequent in the western as in the eastern institutions, 
and that a larger majority of the smaller colleges attempting big 
results, are located in the western half of the United States. 

A survey of the musical courses presented in the universities, 
Part II, Division II, reveals the fact just mentioned, that too 
heavy a college course is carried, almost without exception, to 
allow, as yet, of much valuable research. The theses upon 
musical lines which show this serious character, have practically 
all been written in college departments other than music, so far 
as the present research shows. This is conclusively true in regard 
to the masters and doctors degrees. The subject has not reached 
the standard yet, where most universities feel justified in accord- 
ing this highest distinction. Several of the larger institutions 
have already bestowed the doctor of music degree as honorary 
degree for superior work in musical lines, while not conferring it 
in ne ea proper. (Columbia University. College of William 
an 
The following table shows the degrees of the instructors in 
the universities and colleges already spoken of in this thesis. 
It represents the results of a total of over two hundred thirty- 
two large universities and smaller colleges, almost that entire 
number being in the tabulation. 

The small figures show where some instructors hold one or 
more degrees. 

Five hundred fifty-seven hold no degrees, either musical or 
collegiate, sixty-five have the A. B., thirty-two have the A. M., 
and seven have Ph. D. degrees. 

Almost without exception, those who hold college degrees are 
at the head of the chair of music. Seventy-eight hold the Mus. 
B. degree, and thirteen have Mus. D. degree. These thirteen do 
not include the twelve who hold the bachelors, masters or doctors 
degrees in the first part of the tabulation. 

These figures show that, while a number are teaching in the 
college departments without academic training, the number with 
excellent training is very promising. 
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MECHANICAL PLAYERS IN COLLEGES. 


The following instruments are in popular use in the North 
Atlantic Division: Piano player, Aeolian orchestrelle and Victor 
phonograph. 

The orchestrelle and victrola are in slight use in the South 
Atlantic and South Central Divisions. 

The North Central Division uses the piano, Aeolian or- 
chestrelle, ‘‘Cecilian,”’ Victor records, lantern slides, auxetophone 
and Tel-electric piano player. 

Limited use is made of the pianola and victrola in the Western 
Division. — 

Possibly lack of funds leads to the use of a piano for class 
demonstration. 

These mechanical devices are used for serious study in courses 
of history, biography, Wagnerian study, appreciation and glee 
club practice. 

The Virgil practice clavier is used in nine of the larger colleges, 
for the sake of acquiring ready and more rapid muscular develop- 
ment. 

The use and importance of all forms of players can scarcely 
be estimated. They are especially valuable in sections of the 
country where the people do not have access to the higher types 
of opera and symphony concerts. 

Harvard has a room with a piano player, where students get 
acquainted with masterpieces. 

One of the Massachusetts normals has a pianola used to 
demonstrate the programs of coming concerts. The glee club of 
the same normal also bought several hundred dollars worth of 
music rolls, which are at the disposal of students. The Chelsea 
High School in Massachusetts uses a pianola in the laboratory. 

Tufts College has owned an automatic player since 1897, and 
now has four with nearly one thousand rolls. All the players 
sti a in constant use if there were quarters for them. (477. 

The Western High School at Washington, D. C., has had a 
piano player for five years at the disposal of students, and it is 
in constant use. 

Indianapolis, Indiana, has fourteen piano players in the lower 
schools, and will possibly have twenty-four by another year. 

The Oberlin public schools in Ohio have a phonograph in 
each building. (478. 19138:168.) 

It is of interest to note the opinions of some of the leading 
musical educators concerning the use of mechanical players. 
While regarded, by some, as doubtful when first used for educa- 
tional purposes, a wide range of reading has failed to disclose 
any adverse criticism at the present time. 

Arthur Whiting, in the “Outlook,” says, ‘‘ Mechanical players 
will help us to think in terms of music.” 
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Prof. Lewis of Tufts College says, they “‘take the drudgery off 
the teachers hands.”’ (477. 1912:70.) He further says, that the 
automatic instrument is the most serviceable agent of musical 
education, since instrumental composition and vocal music were 
separated, It is the most efficient means so far of increasing 
one’s equipment. 

G. Stanley Hall says automatic instruments should not be 
despised, and should be vastly more used in every school of music. 
They are fine for the study of style, movement, composition and 
the vast growing body of music. 

Robert Schauffer remarks that “automatic music will eman- 
cipate art from its present thraldom, as printing emancipated 
the drama. Ignorance and inertia alone are delaying the next 
great step in the development of music.” 

George Coleman Gow of Vassar says, “Automatic players are 
a two-bladed ax in the hands of the educator. They can familiar- 
ize students with compositions by repetition, a system which 
gives wonderful results.” (475. 1910:86.) 

“The modern piano player and phonograph make, in connec- 
tion with the printed page, a laboratory as well as a reading 
course of great fascination,’”’ so Prof. Tyler of Beloit College says. 
(471. 1906:55.) 

The Boston school committee made the following report: 
“In many schools, instruction in singing is supplemented by the 

graphophone, a practical and effective means of training boys 
and girls to sing well. It gives them a love for and appreciation 
°. [Sa as interpreted by the great artists of the world.” 

Edward Birge, supervisor in Indianapolis, Indiana, says: 
“The means of giving our school music completeness is now at 
hand, in the wonderful talking machines and the piano players. 
They will do for the child what the teacher does when she reads 
to him.” (478. 1913:161.) 

Charles Skilton of the University of Kansas finds the sound 
ons machines of great value in teaching conducting. 

ifferent passages may be repeated as often as desired. He says 
no better method has been devised. (476. 1911:65.) 

Prof. Macdougall of Wellesley says the piano players have 

done a great service to music students. (471. 1906:61.) 


The illustrations serve to show the prevalence of mechanical 
players, and by no means exhaust the supply of information 
along these lines, since their general use is almost phenomenal. 
Only the added expense forbids a still greater use. It is safe to 
prophesy that the advent of instrumental music into the schools 
at public expense, will increase the number. 
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Somewhat along the same line is the tendency to make collec- 
tions of musical instruments for scientific study in ethnological 
and sociological problems. 

Yale and the universities of Pennsylvania and Michigan have 
each acquired such collections. They are used in the study of 
the evolution of musical instruments. (471. 1906:21.) 


In concluding this section of the thesis, the writer is referred 
to the excellent pamphlet gotten out by Arthur L. Manchester, 
upon ‘‘Music Education in the United States,’ which considered 
that phase in schools and colleges in 1908. The same was pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office at Washington. 
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CHAPTER I. 


UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES AND PRIVATE 
CORPORATIONS. 


University extension as such assumed its true form in the 
autumn of 1866, and was first lectures which later developed into 
regular class work. By successive evolutions it reached its 
present stage of development. The perfected plan arranged a 
series of graded lectures, by establishing examinations for stud- 
ents, conducted by university instructors under five heads; 
lectures, classes, essays, reading and study with examinations 
and certificates. This system has extended itself throughout the 
world, and has been the means of reaching thousands of human 
beings denied the privilege of college attendance. The American 
Society at Philadelphia took it up in 1890. Chicago took up 
extension, also the University of Wisconsin, and Columbia with 
the New York board of education is doing excellent work. Yale 
likewise is doing work along these lines, as well as many other 
colleges. 

One of the larger undertakings along the line of extension is 

that of the American Society for Ex- 
EXTENSION TEACHING sion of University Teaching. It is sup- 

ported by voluntary contribution, and 
has made steady progress. It offers a number of courses, many 
of them being musical in character. (459. 1907.) 

As regards the manner of conducting the work, Thomas 
Surette, one of the musical lecturers, said the courses were 
carried on in a series of six to twelve weekly lectures. As adjuncts 
to these, (1) a syllabus goes into the hands of each one in the 
audience, (2) the lecture is preceded or followed by a class in 
which questions are asked, and an informal discussion held, 
(3) meetings of specially interested members of the “‘centre’’ so- 
called are held during the week, where papers are read, and, if 
eer, music is played. The society also offers a library of 

oks with each course, free except drayage. (471. 1906:107). 

A general tabulation is of interest, and shows the development 

of the course of this society as follows, for a period of ten years: 
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No. of No. of Total 
all courses music courses attendance 

TOU ey wets s fel ieee 
IRON ee eae Sen 
ECE, We Cate een 1 87 
TBO ROR th Fe cr Ate 2 hee 
TBOZOB Meee sete 5 977 
TEGO yw ee coed 4 1,145 
Boo) oes BU Re eiao bs BL 7; 1,725 
BOT OS eas Ie tes 17 5,326 
TE98-O9 1 el. 89 17 5,464 
LS99-O0 se oe 95 14 3,349 
1900-01......... 835 10 Bete 
WWOT-O2 ke a FS 84 13 4,095 


Taking up the work in 1898, where the records are more 
complete, seventeen courses were given, confined to the territory 
of New York and New Jersey. The subjects of the lectures were 
“Great Composers of the Classical” or the “‘Romantic Period” 
and “‘Wagner’s Music Dramas,” with the attendance averaging 
from eighty-five to over a thousand. (459. 1898-99.) 

In 1899, fourteen lecture courses were offered in music, in all 
extension subjects ninety-five courses. 

Mr. Surette said of the lectures on composers, that the 
attendance increased fifty per cent at each meeting, and some 
were turned away. (459. 1899-00.) 

Mr. Hugh A. Clarke of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Prof. Daniel Gregory Mason of Columbia were both added to 
the lecture circuit. 

During 1907, evidences of growth were marked, the attend- 
ance being the largest i in the history. There was a further ex- 
tension to the more remote and smaller towns, where extension 
represented the only means of adult study. The centers were 
still confined to the adjoining states, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island. (459. 1907-08.) 

For 1891, the Department of the Interior gives the following 
list of educational institutions offering extension work: Theuni- 
versities and colleges of Bowdoin, Harvard, Brown, Hartford 
Theological Seminary, Columbia, Beloit College, University of 
the City of New York, Pratt Institute, Brooklin Institute, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, Vanderbilt University, Universities of 
Cincinnati, Indiana, Illinois Wesleyan, Lake Forest, North- 
western, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, California 
and the Norwich Free Academy of Connecticut. 

While not all represented extension teaching in music, a 
general educational activity in any line usually stimulates that 
in a special field. (485.) 

For a more detailed account of the present status of extension 
work, the reader is referred to the very excellent article of Louis 
E. Reber, dean of university extension in the University of Wis- 
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consin, Bulletin 1914, No. 19, whole number 592, which was 
printed last year at ‘Washington, and embodies survey of the 
United States, accompanied by a brief history, and shows the 
phenomenal growth of such work. (463.) 

In correspondence with universities and colleges, it was learned 
that a number give extension courses in music, some have no such 
department, while others did not answer the question. 

Harvard gives such courses, Smith College does not, Brown 
University offers ‘“‘The Song and Song Composure”’ by Mac- 
dougal, Columbia has about fourteen courses on an average. 
John B. Stetson University of Florida offers the following courses: 
“The Pianoforte and Its Literature,” “‘Beethoven and His Fore- 
runners,” ‘Modern Composers,” ‘‘The Organ and Its History,” 
“Bach” and “‘The Romantic Composers.” Tulane University, 
Louisiana, gives music 1, while the university has three concert 
companies making trips under the university extension bureau. 
The University of Wisconsin offers theory of music, harmony, 
public school music, principles of instrumental instruction, 
appreciation, history of music and community music. North- 
western has public school music and piano extension. The Uni- 
versity of North Dakota has lecture recitals, male and mixed 
quartets, orchestra and directors for community music antic- 
ipated. The University of Nebraska sends out the band and male 
glee club. The University of Kansas offers lectures and concerts 
for Kansas communities, a development of community music. 
Oswego College, Kansas, gives history, theory, methods, etc.; 
the University of Colorado has some but not specified, the 
University of New Mexico sends out the Gamble Concert Com- 
pany. 

The universities of West Virginia, Indiana, De Pauw, South 
Dakota, Baker, Utah, Nevada and Oregon all reported they had 
none. 

Since extension may include concert work or study equally 
well, it is possible that a very small minority of educational 
institutions offers no such instruction. The understanding upon 
this point is rather indefinite in some cases. Extension teaching, 
in its broadest sense, should mean a diffusion of knowledge 
whether from study or text books, as the case may be. 

Mr. Reber finds extension through lectures in the Universities 
of Michigan and Wisconsin. During 1912 to 1913, the latter 
institution gave two hundred nine courses, two-fifths being con- 
certs. (4638. 1914:30.) Local classes in music are being in- 
stituted throughout Missouri by the University. (463. 1914:87.) 

Union College of New York offers musical entertainments at 
ioe of one thousand dollars, paid for by admission. (463. 

The University of California offers correspondence courses, 
lectures and university recitals. The department sees an un- 
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limited field, and hopes to establish lecture and concert routes 
throughout the state. 

Wisconsin offers perhaps one of the most interesting studies 
in this line of work, which is divided into five bureaus, one being 
community music. Its chief aim is to spread the use of music 
throughout the state, by group or class stimulation. (463. 
1914:53.) 

To this end, four lines of work are suggested: A, singing 
societies organized by university trained people as a means of 
coéperation; B, series of lectures and musical entertainments 
directed by the university; C, university codperation in musical 
affairs, organized and directed by community officials; D, festival 
activities of the class C. 

Under A would come singing societies with work in elementary 
theory and practice, perhaps a choral union or oratorio society. 

Under D, every community would have its own spring 
festival. (317. 1912:129.) 

The thoroughly democratic development of this work in 
Wisconsin precludes for the university more than the ordinary 
success of such attempts. It removes music from the status of a 
luxury for the few, and makes it practically a gift for the many. 
This must necessarily be so, if music is to be generally diffused 
in an educational way, since industrial conditions will very likely 
always hinder the acquisition of a costly musical equipment for 
the vast majority. It would seem very logical that the uni- 
versities should be the organs best adapted to perform this task, 
since they are the sources of general educational advancement, 
and form the most powerful educational center in each state. 

An unusual form of extension was spoken of in the “‘ Thursday 
Musical Clarion,’ the official organ of the society in Minneapolis, 
and was as follows: ‘‘The public library in Kansas City has a 
collection of pianola rolls for circulation. Gary, Indiana, has a 
similar collection. Peoria, Illinois, has had a circulating library 
of printed music for a number of years. The Los Angeles library 
has a sound-proof room for trying over new music. The Cin- 
cinnati library has had the circulating rolls for over a year. The 
Evanston, Illinois, library has a department that would take an 
article alone for its description. It has the Sadie Knowland 
Coe music collection.”” (589.) 

This new phase again introduces the element of economy, 
since the cost of new rolls is not a small item. Such a circulating 
library would be used by a large class of people who never make 
use of the printed matter in libraries. Moreover, by public 
regulation of the records selected, it is more than probable that 
such a library would reach and elevate the taste of a class who 
would never be persuaded to seek music of a more elevating type 
than the cheap shows and the dance hall. Since mankind prefers 
that with which he is most familiar, music rolls form a ready 
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source of repetition, and at public expense offer an opportunity 
for checking up the class of music used. There is every reason 
to infer that fewer records would be purchased by those in better 
circumstances even. For observation readily shows that a taste 
ae cheap and commonplace in art, permeates all classes of 
society. 


CHAPTER II. 


In dealing with group singing, Boston naturally ranks first 
as the pioneer in training children to 
FESTIVALS AND CHORUSES sing in an educational way, while the 
name of Mason is inseparably linked 
with its development. 

Cincinnati is a close second and has been called, very aptly, 
the mother of festivals. This city instituted the North American 
Sangerbund, an outgrowth of the first “Sdngerfest,”’ June 1-3, 
1849. Choruses from Louisville and Madison, Indiana, joined 
with the local German bodies in the festival. The school has 
been the vast recruiting ground for those musical events. Music 
was put formally in the Cincinnati schools in 1840. 

These same Sangerfests were held in 1849, 1851, 1858, 1856, 
1870 and 1879. In 1870, some of the citizens conceived the idea 
of an American Music Festival to be held in May. One was 
planned with the presence of Thomas, and was held in 1873. 
A permanent festival chorus was created. In the first two 
meetings, Cincinnati with adjoining towns made a chorus of two 
thousand. This was called “The Harmonic Society,” and existed 
for twenty-five years. An ‘Orpheus Society” still exists and 
contributes to the music life of the city. Other present day 
musical organizations are ‘‘The Cincinnati Choral Society,” 
“The Apollo Club,” ‘‘The Society of Musical Art,” and “The 
Mozart Club.” 

In 1904, the festival program included Bach’s B minor Mass, 
Beethoven’s “‘Missa Solemnis,’”’ the Ninth Symphony, Elgar’s 
“Dream of Gerontius”’ and “‘ Die Meistersinger.”” (478. 1913:7.) 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, holds one of the older of these state 
festivals. It was the first state to develop a large interest in 
music, and is said to have one of the largest student choruses in 
this country. The yearly festivals are occasions of great dignity, 
and maintain musical standards of a very high order, such as a 
university should encourage. At the twentieth occasion, the 
Chicago Orchestra and the Metropolitan Opera singers took part. 
These festivals are heavily patronized by the rural districts, and 
seats may be secured at from forty to sixty cents apiece. 
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Norfolk, Connecticut, holds another such festival. 

One of the most unique is the Bach Festival held at South 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, sometimes more than yearly. No- 
where in this country can Bach be heard so favorably. ‘The 
leader is a Bach scholar, while Bethlehem is a Moravian church 
center. People come from as far as Canada to hear the festivals. 
(536. 1918:311.) 

In October, Maine held its annual festival, first at Bangor, 
then at Portland, with a chorus of eight hundred voices, the 
Boston opera house orchestra and first class soloists. (540.) 

One of the finest choruses in the country is that of Damrosch 
in New York City, which puts on a number of the best choruses 
each year, at prices within the reach of most people. It is a 
standing chorus, selected and trained for such work. 

One could go on indefinitely describing such festivals, for they 
have sprung up as if by magic all over the country; universities 
and colleges almost without exception put on some chorus usually 
with a visiting orchestra, and have one performance at least, if 
not able to support a music festival. 

These manifestations are one of the strongest evidence of a 

owing musical life, and in a way that is truly educational. 
(5386. 19138:311.) 

One of the latest developments in musical life is the in- 
stituting of children’s choruses in these jubilees. It would seem 
that the ethereal quality peculiar to the child voice is just be- 
ginning to be realized. 

Milwaukee gave Pierne’s ‘‘Children’s Crusade” in 1909, so 
also did New York. The latter city gave a concert with thirty- 
five hundred grade children, fifteen hundred high school pupils, 
and Schumann-Heink as soloist in 1909. (505. 1909:675.) The 
idea of children’s choruses has spread very rapidly to the western 
states. 

The work of St. Louis along this line has been mentioned 
already in the public school music section of this thesis. 

The North Shore Music Festival at Evanston, Illinois, held 
a children’s matinee at which fourteen hundred school children 
eo and was a revelation in juvenile singing to those present. 
(537, 

Another important phase of children choruses is that of the 
church choir. The Catholic and the Episcopal denominations 
both make excellent use of boy choirs, as well as some of the 
Protestant churches. 

The First Congregational Church at Chicago keeps one 
girls’ chorus, ranging in ages from nine to fourteen, another of 
young ladies aged fourteen to eighteen, and an adult choir. In 
the last nine years, this church has sung forty complete choral 
works, including the “Messiah,” “The Creation,” “Hymn of 
Praise,” “‘The Redemption”’ and “Elijah.” 
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Each choir is organized with officers, reports and monthly 
ie Sima festivals and outings form the social life. (474. 

The St. Paul Methodist Church of Lincoln, Nebraska, has an 
adult chorus which gives some heavy public work each year, 
while the chorus of the State University has given a number of 
works, and has established the custom of singing the ‘‘ Messiah’’ 
once each year. 

An entirely new feature is to be given in June, 1915, by the 
Nebraska State University, the commercial club and the State 
Historical Society, typifying the founding of the city. It is 
partly symbolical, partly historical. The pageant is set to music 
and makes free use of the allegory. The scene opens with the 
appearance of the Spirit of Progress, accompanied by the Spirit 
of Adventure, symbolizing the new advance on the westward 
course of empire and civilization. The Prairie Sprites follow, as 
it were, springing up from the sod. The music is built through- 
out upon Indian melodies, most of them taken from the Nebraska 
Omaha Indians. The poem, music and acting are all the 
product of the university faculty and students. 

There is every reason to believe that the number of school 
operettas and choruses given each year is enormous, especially 
is this true, if one takes into account our large city centers, 
where such training is now a matter of course. It only remains 
to spread the movement to the remoter sections of the country, 
after which a gradual toning up of standards, and better prepara- 
tion and equipment on the part of teachers may be expected. 


CHAPTER III. 


Counting various state associations, conferences of supervisors, 
musical section of the National Educa- 
MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS tional Association, and a number of 
others, the list of societies organized 
for the serious promotion of the study of music is a long one. 
Their work is creating a strong sentiment for the better, yet the 
lack of intelligent codperation is a great hindrance. A national 
periodical for such a purpose would facilitate matters very much. 
The following organizations have been noted in the course 

of a wide range of reading: 


California State Association (including seventeen county vice presidents 
and a state orchestra committee, local branches in San Francisco, San Diego, 
Sacramento, Santa Ariz, Alameda county and South California), Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin State Associations, American Guild of Organists, Eastern 
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Educational Music Conference, National Federation of Music Clubs, North- 
west Music Teachers’ Association, International Music Society (United States 
section) (478. 1913:240), Music department of National Educational Associa- 
tion, Music Teachers’ National Association, New England Educational League, 
American Society for Extension of University Teaching, and the American 
Vocalists’ League. (477. 1912:9.) 


In 1902, about a hundred representatives in and about 
Boston, including music teachers in colleges, conservatories, 
public and private schools and friends of musical education, met 
to consider the advisibility of music as a school subject. This 
conference extended over two years. (472. 1907:69.) 

Both the Music Teachers’ National Association and the 
National Educational Association have growing sections devoted 
to the problems of public school music. (474. 1909:141.) 

The National Federation of Music Clubs includes a depart- 
ment of education, sacred music division for revising church 
music, scholarship loan fund, American music department offer- 
ing prizes for American compositions, public school music depart- 
ment, student section extension department, librarian for loaning 
music to clubs upon publication, and publicity department which 
furnishes monthly reports of all clubs. (478. 19138:31.) 

The public school music department of this same club just © 
sent out a return postal, asking for a report upon the following 
points, which a federated club should do for school music: 

1. “Appoint a live committee on school music—this com- 
mittee should visit the schools, investigate conditions, help 
to crystallize public opinion in favor of good school music, 
through club papers and the local press. Arrange at least 
one club program of school music given by the children. 
Form mothers’ clubs to study song material for children, 
under direction of the supervisor. 

Give concerts in grade and high schools, of standard com- 
positions. 

Raise funds for purchasing player pianos, talking machines, 
library of classic standard rolls and records. 

Purchase orchestral instruments and help organize school 
orchestras. 

Assist the schools in giving community concerts. 

Work through state and local associations for music 
credits in school courses, and for work done outside, and 
for standardization of music teachers and supervisors.” 

These six items were sent out last fall in the form of a question- 
naire. (541.) 

State certification of music teachers is beginning to be an 
issue. Michigan, New York, Missouri, California, Alabama and 
Florida have felt this need especially. The Florida association 
appointed a committee in 1910, to prepare examination for 
teachers of voice, organ, piano, violin and theory. They also 
wished the introduction of music in the schools. 
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The Missouri association has discussed the matter for some 
years. A committee agreed to a test of two grades of difficulty, 
and left the matter again to a committee. 

The California legislature introduced a bill in 1909, which 
sahleiba that every music teacher must have a license, and the 

oard of examiners was to be seven music teachers. A penalty 
was to be imposed upon those teaching without a license. The 
bill was endorsed by the Musicians’ Club of San Francisco, but 
it failed to pass. 
he Michigan Music Teachers’ Association had a similar 
experience in 1910. For three years this state made attempts to 
require a certificate before teaching. (475. 1910:174.) 

Minnesota made an attempt to issue teaching license in 1912. 
Three examining members to each subject gave examinations in 
piano, voice, violin, organ, theory and harmony, public school 
music being included under voice. All candidates took examina- 
tion in theory and history. These were held July 5, 1913, at the 
same time in the four cities, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth and 
Winona, each under the supervision of one of the examining 
board. Some difficulty was experienced in that each paper was 
checked up by these examiners, some were indifferent, and each 
had his hs private marking not understood by the others. 
57% passed. 

New York state association tried to set a “‘minimum stand- 
ard”’ five years ago. So much objection was made that it was 
changed to “essential standard.”’ Four classes of members are 
included: active, associate, founding and auxiliary. Active 
membership requires ten years of successful teaching, with two 
years to be added to this requirement each year for at least six 
years. Associate members must have attained a high reputation 
as a teacher of music without regard to experience. A founding 
member must produce credentials from some musical institution 
of recognized standing, or froma privateteacher eligible to associate 
membership. Auxiliary members must pass the test of essential 
standards. This is the New York association plan, but is not 
unanimously approved. 

Missouri has adopted standards and is giving state examina- 
tions in piano and violin, with a committee working on organ 
and voice. Many have already taken the examination. The 
requirements are purposely lenient, hoping to bring up the 
standard of the poor teacher. Piano requires fifth grade in 
performance, and third grade sight reading, with knowledge of 
elementary harmony. 

Ohio reorganized completely in 1918. The aim is to set up a 
complete machine beginning with the teacher in the smallest 
town, and ending with the Music Teachers’ National Association. 
Forty counties were already organized in 1918. A committee 
worked for two years upon the problem. 
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Almost all Ohio educational institutions have conservatories 
attached. Less than 1% of the music students finish, over 60% 
become teachers, without a year’s schooling. The situation of 
the public school music supervisor is equally bad. 

As these illustrations show, standardization is attracting 
attention from many parts of the country. The points of doubt 
seem to be: (1) Shall standardization be a national or a state 
affair? (2) Shall registration of music teachers be governed by 
set examination? (8) Shall the standard be “minimum” or 
“‘essential?”’ (478. 1918:219.) 


CHAPTER IV. ; 


One of the largest, if not the largest field for all forms of 
municipal and settlement teaching 
MUNICIPAL AND SETTLEMENT exists in New York City. At 55 
East Third street, such a settle- 
ment was established in 1874. Miss Emily Wagner from Balti- 
more came to the city, with the plan of giving lessons to poor 
children at low prices. The school is now an incorporated organ- 
ization with an enrollment of eight hundred. They are taught 
piano, violin and ’cello, sight reading, musical theory, ensemble 
playing and singing. They pay twenty-five cents a lesson, and 
scholarships are given to those too poor to pay. Success has 
been so great that thousands have been turned away. Other 
cities are taking up the plan. 

On Sunday, May 21, 1911, a conference was held in New York 
at the Music School Settlement House, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing this new social phase. Delegates were present from two 
music settlements in Boston, from Albany, Providence, Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn, New Rochelle, Pittsfield, Rochester, and from 
the Armstrong Society for colored people in New York City. 
Music was provided by the settlement orchestra of one hundred 
twenty players. At the close of the session, an American Federa- 
tion of Music School Settlements was formed. 

A negro violinist in New York City established a similar 
federation for negroes about the same time. 

Almost every afternoon, children may be seen waiting at the 
New York settlement house. They are not regular pupils, but 
are waiting to take the place of some regular student who may 
fail to appear. (536. 1911:283.) 

In 1908, three hundred seventy-five were enrolled, while 
thirty thousand lessons taken collectively, were given by a faculty 
of thirty-two. The course of study included stringed instruments 
piano, harmony, voice and ensemble. To this was to be added 
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organ, wood work, history of education, English language, 
literature, music type setting, music plate engraving, construction 
and repair of musical instruments, and piano tuning. 

The school is always capacity full with a waiting list. One 
evening every week is devoted to a public concert. The students 
naturally fall into two classes: (1) Those who study as far as 
circumstances permit, (2) those who are talented and take up 
orchestral work (one of the latter class was admitted to the 
Damrosch Orchestra in 1908, in the violin section), (83) the class 
who have the talent to become teachers. 

All instruction in harmony, ensemble, musical orchestration 
and choral practice was free in 1908, with the intention of pro- 
viding an English course and technical instruction also free. 
The school library of books and music is likewise free. 

In July and August, the yard provides room for five thousand 
six hundred children. A teacher drills them in organized play. 
One evening each week, a concert is given during the summer, 
with a regular rehearsal of the junior orchestra on Sunday. 
(586. 1908:427.) 

The child welfare exhibit in New York City in 1911, was one 
of general surprise. One evening, a chorus of one thousand sang, 
two other evenings the chorus numbered five hundred, while 
boys’ and girls’ glee clubs were heard on still other evenings. 
A choir of thirty Italian boys came from the Mission of Our Lady 
of Loretto. A chorus from the colored orphanage at Riversdale 
on the Hudson sang also. An orchestra of one hundred thirty 
players from the Music School Settlement also contributed, 
whose playing equalled the precision of artists. Public school 
number 21 sent a band of Italian boys, whose instruction had 
been donated, Brooklyn Disciplinary Training School sent a 
band of thirty, the Hebrew Orphan Asylum a band of twenty- 
five. The Three Arts School furnished an orchestra of fifty well 
trained players. Morris High School in the Bronx sent an 
orchestra to accompany the chorus. Manhattan from the 
Russian Jewish quarter sent a choir of singers, and an orchestra 
made up of pupils and graduates in which were sixteen first 
_ violins, seventeen second, one viola, two ’cellos and a trombone. 
Lack of balance was provided by a piano part. New York 
ae for instruction of the deaf and mute sent a military 

and. 

The committee learned of many more such organizations. 
The point of all this work was that the children were given a 
start from which the really talented might develop into musicians. 
(5386. 1911:483.) 

The summer of 1914 made the fifth year of music for the 
masses. From six to eight thousand attended every evening, 
and matinees on Saturday and Sunday at the Mall, in Central 
Park, New York City. Part of the concerts were given by bands, 
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but a large majority were given by the orchestra of fifty from 
the Metropolitan Opera House, all masters of the first rank, and 
heard in programs of the finest classics. Four years before, most 
of the same people had never heard a symphony concert. This 
was an experiment at first, and proved that love for the best 
music is not an educative process. The people were as attentive 
the first year as the fifth. Most of the audience were “East 
siders.”” Twelve to fifteen such concerts a day are given all over 
the city during the summer months, but none of such high 
grade as those of the orchestra in Central Park. There is not 
any possible doubt but that these concerts give the greatest 
conceivable satisfaction. The great works seem to exalt them 
and bring them into more harmonious relationship to life after 
the day of heavy toil. This was learned by the supervisor of 
these municipal concerts in personal conversation. The relaxa- 
tion and receptivity seem greatest during these concert evenings, 
amid the ideal surroundings of the park. The aim is that the 
message and necessity of good music shall reach the very heart 
of the people. It is not the purpose that public schools should 
compete with this spontaneous psychic element, but it should be 
included in the system. 

The school board of New York City has begun winter 
orchestral concerts in some of the school halls free to the public, 
and with great success. This seems the rational process of getting 
at the 96% now without the pale of the musical world. The 
way to give good music to the people is to give it to them not as 
a substitute, but as one of the means of musical salvation and 
as an education for the nation. 

Of all the municipal concerts given in New York City, this 
symphony orchestra in Central Park alone gives complete satis- 
faction. It is the only orchestra; other concerts are given by 
bands much less proficient and offering programs of ordinary 
standard. The result is less attention, more confusion and 
distinct unrest. Seemingly, it is to stringed instruments, and 
not to wind that we must look for real modern progress. The 
latter does not compare favorably with the orchestra, in bringing 
out the finer instincts and the sublimer emotions. At any rate, 
_ the New York municipal concerts have revealed this subtle 
distinction. 

Concerts are given on eight recreation piers or river fronts. 
In 1910, New York City spent one hundred thousand dollars in 
this way. 

In 1912 and 1918, folk dancing for children on the piers was 
an important event. Small bands of ten players are provided 
for these occasions. (478. 1913:16.) 

Still another feature of municipal work in music is the fact 
that a practice has been instituted of giving free organ concerts. 
The old Presbyterian church at 5th Avenue and 11th Street 
gave a series of such programs in 1912. 
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Some of the large stores particularly in New York City, 
Philadelphia, Boston and such centers, have a custom of giving 
free noonday recitals often in recital rooms for the purpose. 

The New York World gave ten thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of offering the best music in the public schools and educa- 
‘tional institutions of New York City. One of this series was 
given in the assembly hall of the College of the City of New 
York. Nearly three thousand listened to Beethoven’s ‘‘ Lenore 
Overture,” Mendelssohn’s “Scotch Poem,” and Goldmark’s 
“‘Sakuntata Overture,” admirably played by a symphony or- 
chestra. 

This same college has interested itself very actively in the 
problem. Since 1908, it has been offering free organ recitals on 
Wednesday and Friday afternoons during the winter. (536. 
1912:764.) 

A New York musical institution was given a gift of five 
hundred thousand dollars recently, for the purpose of offering 
the best instruction in the world to New York musical students. 
Such scholarship funds are becoming more frequent in many 
large cities. 

Mention should be made of several large choral organizations 
in New York City, which present great works long before they 
are heard elsewhere. (536. 1908:63.) 

The above activities have been cited for the purpose of 
emphasizing the fact, that both the status of music and public 
sentiment are undergoing a very rapid change at the present 
time. Never before has the cultural value of music been so keenly 
appreciated, nor has the realization of its possibilities as an 
educative factor in developing character, dominated the minds 
of educators as at the present time. The craze for municipal 
music has swept like wild fire all over the country, and has 
permeated even to the remotest towns in the Rocky Mountain 
states. The situation is not so much one of contagion, as of a 
condition ripe for sudden change and adjustment. 

The key to the whole municipal and settlement idea, appears 
to be a conviction that true art must find its life in the hearts 
of the people, and that only by speaking to the masses (to the 
man in the street, as well asto the man in the palace) can any art 
lend aid in shaping the lives of the nation. Such a form of 
education, once established, can never be stamped out by any 
effort of church or state, no matter how great, for it is the spon- 
taneous expression of the natural emotional life. 

While it is not possible to touch upon all the manifestations 
of such activity in the larger cities, a middle west town, Chicago, 
may rightly claim some attention. 

The Hull House Music Settlement of Chicago is the oldest 
of the kind, while that of New York is the richest. The former 
teaches piano, violin, sometimes organ, orchestral and choral 
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work and singing. The fees are usually about one-tenth of the 
normal. All the Hull House children have note reading, ear 
training, writing, vocal development, song interpretation and 
piano. (508. 1912:1014.) 

“Pop” concerts were tried as an experiment in 1910. Ina 
series of programs by such artists as Tetrazzini, Fremstadt, 
MacCormack, and others, music was presented of such a character 
as to attract the masses with surprising results. The effect was 
to develop an audience of listeners who had never attended 
musical performances before. (537. 1910:360.) 

Chicago introduced a series of concerts in parks and play- 
grounds during the summer of 1909, which were called ‘‘musical 
evenings.” All programs were first: class and introduced even 
chamber music, the most severe form of all. Children attended 
very freely. The result proved that no concessions to popular 
taste are necessary. One evening was devoted to choral singing, 
unaccompanied, to show the development of plain song from the 
twelfth century through the early polyphony of the sixteenth 
century to the modern era of harmony. This undertaking was 
the creation of the Woman’s Trade Union League of Chicago. 
(536.1909 :327.) 

Cincinnati has made systematic attempts to provide musical 
programs for social settlements begun in 1904. Prior to that 
time, the possibilities which lay buried beneath the surface of 
the ‘common people,” mostly immigrants, was little appreciated 
or suspected. The keen interest in music was a surprise. There 
was no necessity to cater to low musical taste, for cheap music 
got noapplause. ‘“‘Carmen”’ was given one evening, and snatches 
from the opera could be heard in the lower sections after the 
program. ‘The concerts have been given for ten years now. 

The Union Bethel of Cincinnati gives one program each year 
to the settlement, and maintains a music school in connection, 
with an enrollment of sixty pupils. Piano, violin and mandolin 
are taught. | 

A chorus has existed among the older girls of the settlement 
for ten years. It gives a concert each year, and acts as choir in 
many of the church services. A group of little girls eight to 
fourteen years of age give a cantata each year. Two more 
choruses are to be started. 

Wealthy Cincinnati residents offer free band concerts during 
the summer. The symphony orchestra gives five programs 
during the summer at twenty-five cents. Sunday concerts are 
given in the winter at the same price, the seats being sold for an 
entire year in advance. 

In many of the younger immigrants, a desire has been created 
for a study of music. (479. 1918:25.) , | 

Since 1908, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra of seventy- 
eight players gives especially arranged concerts to the children 
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for ten cents. The same practice is carried out during concert 
tours to other cities. (507. 1911:790.) 

Passing to the far west, we find Seattle offering evening 
classes in sight reading and chorus training, with concerts mixed 
in with the teaching. The Amphion Club gave a program with 
first ranking soloists, and the Bonner orchestra of thirty-five men 
gave an evening complimentary to high school students. (509. 
1913 :602.) 

A striking proof of the feeling of the necessity of orchestral 
music is shown by the fact that in spite of yearly deficits of 
fifteen to eighty thousand dollars in the larger cities of ‘the east, 
orchestras continue to increase in number, in size and in expense 
of artists and performers. (534. 1908:91.) 

The Metropolitan Opera House in New York City never 
hopes to defray its expenses. To make it do so, would be to 
defeat its own cause, since the luxury of opera could be enjoyed 
only by the favored few. 


CHAPTER V. 
SUBCHAPTER I. 
RESEARCH. 


The past few years have been characterized by unusual 
activity in psychological lab- 
PSYCHOLOGICAL IN UNIVERSITIES oratories, in the phases of 
music which lend themselves 

most readily to scientific study and research work. 

The Iowa State University possibly deserves first mention for 
research done under the guidance of Prof. Seashore, head of the 
department of psychology. The attempts have been directed 
along the problem of the singing voice. 

The experiments were performed by means of the tonescope, 
which works on the principle of moving pictures, and enables the 
person or observer to measure the pitch of any tone by direct 
inspection while singing, speaking or playing under normal con- 
ditions. There is a contrivance, by means of which the vibrations 
of the voice mechanically raise or lower a flame for each sound 
wave. A screen rotates at the rate of one revolution a second, 
and carries a row of dots. When a tone is sounded, the row of 
dots corresponding to the vibration frequency of the tone will 
stand still and be clear, while the other dots move and tend to 
blur. Each row runs under a number on the scale. So the row 
which stands still points to a number which designates the pitch 
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of the tone. To see the pitch, one has only to read the number 
of the line that stands still. 

The tonescope is the work of many. Dr. E. W. Scripture 
designed the first laboratory experiment using this principle in 
psychology. Dr. C. E. Lorenz is the person to whom we owe 
the synchronous motor, and plan of using the selenium cell with 
the siren. Mr. E. W. Beckly and Prof. E. A. Jenner made the 
first tests in determining the value of the tonescope in the 
musical conservatory. It remained for Prof. Seashore to install 
and perfect its use in a practical way in the psychological labor- 
atory. Dr. Walter R. Miles, a pupil of Prof. Seashore, has 
standardized procedure for various problems in the measurement 
of singers with this instrument. (529.) 

An early attempt by means of the tonescope was made in 
1905, by Prof. Seashore and Prof. E. A. Jenner. The problem 
was (1) can we facilitate the development of control in pitch of 
the voice, by using an aid to the ear in training? (2) May the 
ordinary limits of accuracy be exceeded by training with such 
an ear aid? In attacking these questions, three lines were fol- 
lowed: (1) Accuracy in reproducing a given tone, (2) accuracy 
in singing a given interval, (8) the least producible change in the 
pitch of the voice. 

The tests lasted twelve days, each practice period consisting 
of one hundred sixty trials which took forty-five minutes. For 
the first five days, the singer depended upon his ear in the usual 
way. This was followed by a period of five days in which the 
singer was told of theresults at once. Six men acted as observers. 

(1) Aid helped the ability to strike a note that had been 
heard, which amounted to 42% over the unaided attempt. 
(2) Aid helped accuracy in singing an interval. This aid amounted 
to 50% for major thirds, 50% for a fifth, 60% for an octave. 
(3) Voluntary control of pitch of voice improved by control. 
The average superiority of aided senses over unaided amounted 
to 26%. (4) There is probably some gain from the aided training 
following the unaided singing. There was no evidence of transfer 
of gain in accuracy of memory image. (6) Gain in discriminative 
control of pitch if voice is fully transferred. (7) Improvement in 
the ability to sing intervals and ability to produce minimal 
change very much more pronounced in aided than unaided 
series. (8) The second question was not absolutely answered, 
but it seems probable from the radical improvement, and from 
introspection showing an unaided to seem entirely satisfactory 
to the ear, which could be corrected by aid, that a higher degree 
of accuracy of pitch in singing may be attained, by aiding the ear 
in training, than could be possible to attain without aid. No 
matter how keen the ear of a trained musician, a single test 
shows his ear to be “‘too generous,” too easily satisfied, for, when 
the error is pointed out objectively, he recognizes it. 
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We thus find evidence that the singer cannot reach the 
85 Vo ig limit of accuracy by ordinary methods of voice 
culture, since he has no objective criterion, by which he can 
check up the accuracy of his ear. (5330.) 

The three doctors’ theses already spoken of, were the con- 
clusions of research work by the aid of the tonescope, another 
being in process of completion upon the study of intervals, and 
is also for the doctor’s degree. 

The above thesis led to a similar experiment in Minnesota in 
1909, both spring and fall, first with a group of a hundred stud- 
ents, then with one hundred seventy-six, mostly sophomores. 
Three tests were given; one with a tuning fork for discrimination 
of different pitches, one by the aid of a sound pendulum to 
determine differences of intensity, and one by the use of the 
sonometer. 

The experiments proved that those who had had more train- 
ing showed better ability. Almost without exception, the keener 
discrimination came from those who had been given vocal drill 
in the grades, with private lessons of some sort. Those with poor 
discrimination had studied very little. An interesting feature 
was that so many enjoyed music through its rhythm. 

Six of those who had the poorest pitch discrimination were 
trained for a half hour five days a week for two weeks, with no 
practice between tests. Everyone of those so trained reached a 
discrimination which was better than the average of the two 
hundred seventy-six tested. Seashore concluded that training 
was practically of no value at so late an age. The Minnesota 
conclusion was that it amounts primarily to a training of atten- 
tion, in selecting the one factor of pitch and holding that in the 
focus. (818.) 

Bingham has carried on a somewhat related investigation, 
su in Melody,” in which he works out a motor theory. 

Prof. Max Meyer, in the University of Missouri, worked along 
these similar lines: I. The aesthetic effect of final tones. II. The 
intonation of musical intervals. III. Quarter tone music. 

From I, he concluded that a melody ends upon a fundamental 
tone, because it is lower than overtones, and thus a falling in- 
flection, as in the voice, and a consequent feeling of rest. (525. 
1903 :192.) 

In the laboratory of Cornell University, a study was made 
of methods of distracting the attention. First by musical sound 
and, secondly, the effect of pitch upon attention. 

The conclusions were that, in general, music facilitates rather‘ 
than inhibits attention. If there is any fixed attention, it seems 
probable that the middle octaves have the greater effect upon 
the attention. 

As a side experiment, the subject was tested by his discrimina- 
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tion of lifted weight, using the method of right and wrong judg- 
ment. Although not proving anything, the experiment hinted 
at the presence of a dynamogenic law, and also indicated that a 
distraction which acts as a facilitation, if given with the first of 
two stimuli, partly counteracts the tendency to underestimate. 
The counteraction is especially marked in the very musical person. 
There seems to be no essential relation between pitch and dyna- 
mogenic effect. (523. 1897-98:332.) 

About the same time, an experiment upon musical enjoyment 
was performed in the laboratory of the University of Chicago. 
The subjects used included one professional and twenty-one 
amateur musicians. 

The conclusions were that music has a somewhat definite 
emotional content, which seems to be furnished entirely by the 
moral association or temperament of the person. A great differ- 
ence exists in the capacity of the individual to receive definite 
impressions, and of composers to convey them. To overcome a 
strong individual mood, requires music of extremely strong ex- 
pressiveness. The dominant tone is usually caught and held, to 
the conclusion of the subordinate emotions. (523. 1897-98:63.) 

The same study was made in Clark University in 1912. The 
aim was to get a detailed and accurate description of the mental 
processes involved. This study is closely related to the problem 
of aesthetics. 

The conclusions under two heads were as follows: A. Psych- 
ological: Listening to music is accompanied by disturbance in 
distribution of blood supply, possibly directed to attention, and 
not the product of emotional variation. Heart beat tends to 
increase, whether attention is voluntary or not, and whether 
music is fast or slow. The respiration is irregular, and varies 
with the intensity of the emotion of the observer. Muscular 
reactions, including movement to rhythm and those also of 
strain and relaxation, are of great importance in the appreciation 
of music. 

B. Introspective: Pleasurable emotions, due to timbres of 
instruments and nuances of tones. Pleasurable reaction to rhythm. 
Pleasurable associations which are the product, in the main, of 
past experiences more or less familiar. Pleasure derived from the 
play of imagery. An intellectual activity, consisting of an 
analysis of the melodic and harmonic structure. 

Others who have experiemented along this line are Gilman, 
Ferrari and Lahy, Féré and Tarchanoff. The latter asserts that 
gay music neutralizes the effects of muscular fatigue. Scripture 
got the same results as Tarchanoff. Patrizi found no such effect. 
Mentz found a slower pulse with perfect consonances, with 
increase of heart rate in concentration. Binet and Courtier found 
an increase in heart beat and respiration. This was greatest in 
dissonant chords. Ferrari found vaso-motor changes in ab- 
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normal and pathological subjects of an idiotic or insane tempera- 
ment. Weld refers this to an assumed absence of cortical control. 
Foster and Gamble found the effect of music upon respiration to 
be the same as that in general mental application, with this 
difference, that the breathing was irregular in the presence of 
music. Shephard found that a rapid pulse resulted from agree- 
able and exciting music. 

Introspections reveal that ‘“‘music consciousness” is made up 
of a mass of kinaesthetic and organic sensations, motor, vocal 
motor, auditory and visual imagery, numerous associations, many 
of which are irrelevant, effective and emotional processes, and 
previous phenomena which have to do with intellectual enjoy- 
ment, : 

There is no room for doubt that movement, real or imaginal, 
in the body of observer, determines the direction and character 
of visual imagery. Other mimetic movements are a tendency to 
sing, hum or whistle. (526. 1912:245.) 

A psycho-physical test upon school children reported from 
Leland Stanford, shows that sensitiveness to pitch increases up 
to ten years, and then becomes a constant. This points to the 
conclusion that systematic ear training should begin before that 
age. Hearing and helping in good music is one of the best means 
of ear training. (81.) 

The Western Reserve University has contributed an article 
upon music imagery, in which the conclusions were drawn that 
the power of music to call up imagery rests upon direct association. 
(5380. 1898:468.) 

Harvard has contributed a long article upon the structure of 
simple rhythm forms. (532. V.1:309.) 

Binet and Courtier give an account of a means of applying 
the graphic method to study the action of the fingers in piano 
playing. A Marey tambour is connected with the keys of a 

iano, in such a way as to record the intensity, duration and 
pai of the pressure exerted in striking them. This affords an 
excellent way of studying the finer shades of expression in music, 
and of discovering the errors which are made in rendering a 
selection. (522. 1895:576.) 

Tolstoy mentions the existence of an apparatus, by means of 
which a very sensitive arrow in dependence on the tension of a 
muscle of the arm, will indicate the physiological action of music 
on the nerves and muscles, (515.) 

The psychology of piano instruction was gone into, to some 
extent, in the Cornell laboratory. Learning to play the piano, 
like all learning processes, involves the acquisition of certam 
associations, which, with repetition, become habitual. The point 
in the investigation was whether various piano methods take 
account of these associations in the learning process, or whether 
any allowance is made for individual differences of mental com- 
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position or tendency, or does the same method apply to all 
cases. 

While these questions did not seem to be answered in any 
good piano method, the psychological principles which they 
involve are often present in those books. : 

Many instruction books were found to employ persistently, 
and not always consistently, concepts borrowed from psychology. 
Some emphasize learning by visual method, or recalling visual 
imagery, others emphasize learning by finger movement. In 
spite of the above, it is not evident that the authors are acquainted 
with the science of psychology. In order to understand the habit 
formation in piano instruction, two questions arise: (1) Can we 
determine what mental associations bring the best results in 
piano instruction, 4. e., the most efficient mental connections in 
learning processes generally? (2) Are these associations applic- 
able to all individuals, or must we first determine the type of 
association to which particular pupils belong, perhaps by some 
sort of mental test, and then modify the method to suit in- 
dividuals? 

Analysis of types of association found in many piano methods 
were as follows: Of the kinaesthetic there were twelve examples, 
auditory nine, visual four. A system of learning by groups was 
advocated. Attention was given by six, attention and practice 
by thirteen, habit by four, color symbol was advocated by one. 

‘The general conclusion is that there is a vast difference of 
method. 

One psychologist and a musician had few auditory images, 
another carried tones by throat kinaesthetics, still another had 
trouble to change from auditory to kinaesthetic sensation. 

It is obvious that, until we get proper tests for these differ- 
ences, good results will be accidental. Seashore’s view seems 
very possible, that applied psychology of music will be to pure 
psychology of music what engineering is to physics. 

In concluding his investigation, Raip said that we put ‘‘too 
much emphasis on finger dexterity, and too little on codperation 
os finger, ear and eye. We must teach thinking not finger execu- 

ion.” 

Binet and Courtier, already referred to, traced graphically, 
the intensity, form and time of finger movement in piano playing. 
They showed the great psychological interest, in determining the 
kind of experience involved at the piano, and the types of move- 
ment executed. The hope is to build up a piano pedagogy or 
system of instruction, to take the place of the present incoherent 
mass. (528.) 

Wallaschek has shown marked parallelism between certain 
groups of aphasia and certain forms of defect in musical ex- 
pression, and that the same defects between writing and drawing, 
are often found between speech and singing. In the field of 
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musical representation, we have to choose between three theories: 
(1) Localization, view of Hitzig, (2) separation of the intellectual 
and emotional expression, (3) the entire process of expression 
may be analyzed into its component parts. A diversity of opinions 
comes up when we analyze music, since the problem of origin of 
music arises. Some derive it from speech, others from dramatic 
action, some from dancing, some from feeling. Wallaschek 
derives it from time sense and rhythm. 

Dr. Brazier asserts that auditory images are more prominent 
than in speech, but motor imagery exceeds visual. 

Marinesco gives a sketch of aphasia in its relation to amusia, 
showing that for some decades, alienists have noted the close 
relation between speech and music, the latter being a language 
more energetic than speech. The acquisition of musical and 
verbal images, and their reproduction where disaggregation 
occurs, follow very similar lines. As Balle puts it “‘auditory 
musical representations are usually organized before those that 
are verbal, and the latter disappear first. That is, verbal deaf- 
ness in disintegration normally comes before musical deafness.” 
Hence music has a close resemblance to language. Both are 
symbolic representations. The note of music can be mentally 
sung, heard, read, written just as the letter can be pronounced, 
heard, read or written, the cerebral process being identical; 
hence the similitude in educational processes. 

Still more interesting is the view of Pick, who says that, for 
a complete understanding of aphasia, and to record fully all the 
present cases, it is essential to consider those in which the musical 
sense is lacking, either congenitally or has been lost. He gives a 
brief review of cases of aphasia since 1879. Tones consist of 
quality of pitch, intensity, timbre and rhythm, and it appears 
that any of these may be lacking. 

Brillroth describes cases of absence of a sense of rhythm in 
normal individuals, while it is sometimes highly developed in 
idiots of low grade. There are cases in which all understanding 
of rhythm and melodic intervals, together with all motor ex- 
pression of musical feeling seem lacking. There are both deaf- 
ness and aphasia of intonation. In some cases, it sems connected 
with asymbolism. The facts are so complex, however, and the 
clinical material at best so limited in number of cases, that it is 
impossible to give a complete theory of the complications in- 
volved. It thus becomes evident that amusia and aphasia are 
closely related. Pick concludes, that we must “pass from the 
hitherto one-sidedly emphasized intellectual, to the adjacent 
domains of feeling and will.” (488. 131.) 

In sixteen cases of aphasia, Oppenheim found eleven who 
retained the ability to sing and understand melodies, in spite of 
a more or less complete loss of speech. Careful analysis showed 
that almost every one retained the language of emotion, and to 
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some extent mechanical automatic speech. By this, Oppenheim 
explained the preservation of the musical capacity. He also 
concluded that the musical quality may be located in a distinct 
area of the left hemisphere. He recalled a case where memory 
images were destroyed by disease in the right hemisphere, with 
disturbance of speech. (518. 1888-89:175.) 

Prof. Kast observed motor musical aphasia in a singer as a 
result of a neck wound. Also another in a violinist and singer. 
The musical faculty was preserved in both cases, and both 
recognized their failures in musical execution. ‘The second 
subject lost both vocal and instrumental music, though mental 
part remained. His speech returned better than his musical 
powers, and the whistling and singing came back better than 
violin. (518. 1888-89:347.) | 

Beaunis observed a case in which the sensibility of the mem- 
brane of vocal cords was destroyed by cocaine, without altering 
the accuracy of song. He therefore concluded that muscle sense 
plays its role in giving accuracy to notes. (517. 1887-88:205.) 


The purpose of introducing, at this point, a somewhat ex- 
haustive presentation of the subject as treated in the psychological 
laboratory, is to bring out definitely and clearly, the fact that 
(so it seems) scientific research work is the fundamental cause 
for the rapid change in attitude and educational status of music 
in the last decade. Heretofore, science accepted the statement 
of musicians, that music was (1) a matter of practice, (2) that it 
belonged to the realm of pure genius, and in this sense, to be set 
aside from investigation and study, as an anomaly or unusual 
growth not subject to natural research. 

At the same time, the larger movement in purely educational 
lines has expanded itself, until it is touching all phases of thought 
connected with mental growth in every field. As a logical result, 
many of the methods used in musical culture, besides being 
opposed to the laws of nature and growth, and hence positively 
vicious, have occasioned the demand for a method based upon 
sound pedagogical and rational principles. 

The contact of scholastic and musical study upon the public 
school curriculum has resulted in this investigation and inquiry. 
A survey of the preceding pages will lead to the conviction that 
psychology, with its closely allied field education, must be the 
fundamental sciences to shape the method and study of this 
important phase. 

Only a superficial study shows the art to be of so complex a 
nature, that only by laboratory methods, characterized by careful 
investigation, can we hope to acquire the benefit and profit 
which such a training promises. | 

Laboratory study has revealed also, in the study of abnormal 
and unusual cases, that study along musical intelligence explains 
phenomena not well understood. 
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My own investigation in this state, concerning the real extent 
of private study, together with several studies of like nature, 
show a universal tendency and necessity for such development, 
which can be nothing but fundamental. There is little doubt, 
it appears, that we are on the eve of working out truths and 
educational principles along this line, which will not only reverse 
the attitude entirely, but completely revolutionize the manner 
of teaching and the nature and preparation of the teaching body. 

The strong tendency to procure highly prepared specialists, 
combined with the higher salaries when such can be secured, 
point to the possibility of the profession, as assuming an import- 
ant place upon the college curriculum. 

wing to its peculiar power to hold and retain the interest 
and attention of youthful minds, added to its triple aspect as an 
art, a language and a science, its possibilities, when treated in a 
community sense and as a means of binding children together in 
large social units, has not yet approached the threshold of real- 
izing its ideal application. 

If such a state ever materializes, we must study scientifically 
the fundamental principles underlying the craving for the popular 
music, as well as that of the cheaper vaudeville or picture show, 
4. €., what is the dominant note which attracts? The point is 
an important one, since the cases cited in the municipal section 
of this thesis show that the same class of individuals lend their 
appreciation even more readily to the highest and loftiest types 
of composition and artists’ productions. 

There seems to be but one conclusion, that, in the absence of 
the more elevating and ennobling phases of the art, the baser 
and cheaper forms are sought, since the instinct is one which 
demands satisfaction. 

The peculiar power of musical presentation upon the emotional 
faculties, makes this art in its uncared for stage extremely open 
to dak dangers, especially in the younger and more succeptible 
minds. 

The present study has shown this class to be larger than has 
been realized, even by those who have given some consideration 
to the problem. 

As the study exists now, without the sponsorship of any 
especially recognized field of education, added to its power not 
paralleled in any other field, it has clustered about itself, many 
of the most vicious evils of our day in the educational and 
pedagogical lines of thought. 

It is then, owing to its extreme complexity, to its quality as 
touching upon several educational fields, and to the high degree 
of specialization required before scientific study is made even 
possible along these lines, that we must assign to the laboratory, 
and predominantly that of psychology, the task of evolving in 
the coming generation, if not a completely satisfactory type of 
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art education in our system of school life, at least, a realization 
of one which may in all dignity, take the place of our present 
conditions. It must be one which recognizes correct scientific 
knowledge of the mind, of physical growth and its possibilies, 
and of the nervous system, whether applied to the teaching or 
the learning process. 


SUB-CHAPTER 2. 


STATUS OF PRIVATE LESSONS IN UNITED STATES. 


In answer to my questionnaire, the following states replied 
definitely that credit was being given for private lessons outside 
of school. 


North Atlantic Division North Ceniral Division 
Vermont Indiana (undecided yet). 
Rhode Island Minnesota 

Missouri 

South Atlantie Division South Dakota 
West Virginia Nebraska 
Kentucky Kansas 

South Central Division Western Division 
Texas Washington 
Oklahoma Oregon 

California 


Fourteen give credit, Indiana has the matter before the 
board, Connecticut, Delaware, Tennessee, Louisiana, New 
Mexico and Nevada answered no. The answers from Florida, 
Ohio, Montana, Wyoming and Idaho showed that the super- 
intendents either did not know or did not think so. Since replies 
did not come from some of the older and well developed Eastern 
states, it is very safe to infer that more states are giving outside 
credit than those mentioned. 

In regard to whether the credit was equal to that of other 
studies, eight gave definite answers as follows: South Dakota 
gives credit equal to laboratory or one-half the regular recitation, 
Missouri to the extent of one high school unit, Nebraska does not 
give equal credit, Kansas does if compared with equal or similar 
subjects, Washington does. Oregon does if the practice equals 
eighty minutes a day. The majority made no attempt to answer 
this question, probably feeling uncertain about the exact status 
of the subject. 

The appended clipping was cut from a recent Lincoln daily 
and is worthy of direct quotation: ‘‘State Superintendent of 
Schools C. P. Cary has established the policy of giving Wisconsin 
high school pupils credit for work in music, done under private 
instruction by certified teachers. 
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*“**We have learned that it is wise to encourage musical 
training,’ said Mr. Cary. ‘While the schools have musical exer- 
cises and musical instruction, it is impossible for them to give 
such a high order of training as many wise parents want their 
children to receive. Where parents are inclined to provide 
private instruction, it seems only reasonable that the children 
should be credited with it so that the burden of their studies 
may not become too great. Accordingly, such pupils are allowed 
to substitute music study for work that would otherwise have 
to be done in school. Sometimes girls find higher mathematics 
very burdensome. It is difficult to say that algebra and geometry 
a by them more than excellent instruction in music.’ ” 
(538. 

The report of the school committee of Boston, 1913, contained 
this clause: ‘‘Pupils should have instrumental practice outside 
in institutions and with private teachers, with periodic tests on 
same.” . (6. 1913:44.) 

In the report of the “ Present Status of Music in New England, 
New York and New Jersey,” six towns were allowed credit for 
ae study in music, of which three were in Massachusetts. 

he locations of the other three were not given. (476. 1911:217.) 

As early as 1906, out of an enrollment of eleven hundred in 
the Hartford high school, seven hundred children took private 
lessons. (471. 1906:76.) 

The following statistics were taken from a report of private 
study, done by children in the grades and high schools of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, 1918. Out of 18,679 enrolled, 4,183 studied 
privately, thus nearly one-third of the school population. With 
one lesson a week at a cost of fifty cents, $82,660 would be the 
annual expense. It was found that the cost per lesson was fifty 
cents to five dollars. The grammar schools showed 25% study- 
ing, the high schools had 57% doing private work, a gradual 
increase in number as the grades go up. The girls had a per- 
centage of 33, the boys 21. There were 1,271 boys studying. 
-Out of the 4,133 studying privately, 3,173 were piano students, 
571 studied violin and were mostly boys. The mandolin was a 
favorite instrument in the grammar grades, the cornet following 
second. Other popular instruments were the church organ, 
viola, ’cello, bass viol, flute, clarinet, fife, French horn, trombone, 
harp, banjo, guitar, zither and xylophone. The high school 
showed the mandolin and guitar also leading, and about the 
same other instruments. 

Two hundred ninety-two piano teachers were employed, 
forty-five violin teachers, ten cornet teachers, eight of banjo and 
mandolin, three of flute and thirty-two in voice culture. Eighty- 
five boys in the grammar schools were taking voice culture, 
possibly on account of the number in boy choirs. The total 
number of voice students in the grades and high schools was 
one hundred seventy-two. 
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BY NATIONALITY 


Foreign born parentage 12% to 18%, three upper grades 40%. 
Hebrew locality 20%, upper grades 56%. 
‘Wealthy section 60% and 73%. 

The above deductions were made by Mr. Baldwin himself m 
compiling his report, and have been recorded just as he tabulated 
them. ‘The next pages give the figures from which he drew his 
conclusions: 


GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
(Total enrollment 12,132, girls 6,060, boys 6,072) % 


Girls Boys Total | % Girls| % Boys} Total % 


Pisng aR eek 1,790 694 2,484 29 11 20 
WAGERS rot a) orergt, 104 359 6 4 
Other instruments. . 39 133 172 6 2 1.5; * 
ViOlCR ie ee a ee 49 85 134 ‘i 1.4 1 
POCA. Case: 1,982 1,271 3,253 44 21 27 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Total Other Total % of 
enroll- | Piano | Violin | instru-| Voice} music | music 
ment ments students | students 
Post-graduates . 7 as 3 5 71 
Seniorse os ks Al 121 9 11 6 147 61 
JUNIOTS 2: se F 3 284 133 27 12 § 179 63 
Third class..... 418 206 27 6 6 245 59 
Fourth class.... 597 Paras 45 16 17 805 51 
Total ese 1,547 689 108 45 39 881 57 


SUMMARY OF GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL RECORDS 





GrammarSchools} 12,132 | 2,484 | 463 172 1383 | 3,252 27 
High Schools...| 1,547 689 | 108 45 39 881 57 


— | | | | 


Votalo? es 13,679 | 3,173 | 571 217 172 | 4,133 30 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOLS BY GRADES 
En nd 

















Total Other Total % 
enroll- | Piano |} Violin |instru-| Voice | music | music 
men ments students | students 
eae 1,770 33 1 1 Pit 35 2 
A 1,828 111 18 1 } 131 7 
AE ee 1,467 160 23 8 2 193 13 
RV Gaca.ves 1,506 273 56 13 16 358 20 
WATS + a he 1,375 319 62 23 28 432 31 
Wk ae vsiian s 1,233 377 62 30 15 484 39 
AA Ste ask 1,182 432 98 29 24 583 49 
WARS Vices « 876 390 72 35 28 525 60 
| be rater 895 389 71 32 19 511 | 57 
Total..... 12,132 2,484 463 | 172 133 3,252 af 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS BY DISTRICTS 
Total Other | Total % % in 
enroll- } Piano | Violin |Instru-| Voice |} music | music | upper 
ment ments students|students/grades 
COU eae a 8,676| 682] 173 57 18 930 25 49 
West Mid..... 935| 357] 30 22 36 445 48 73 
Northwest..... 9811 292] 28 13 11 344 37 66 
Arsenal....... 1,399} 292 73 19 13 397 28 56 
Northeast..... 1,042] 213 36 11 8 268 26 46 
Wash. St...... 1,050; 310; 41 16 6 373 36 65 . 
Southwest..... 214 51 6 1 5 63 29 <1 
prow; 63: 1,435} 122] 27 14 11 174 12 40 
HenryBarnard.| 1,450} 165 | 49 19 | 25 258 | 18 40 
ji? A 12,182 | 2,484] 463 | 172 | 183 | 3,252 2 56 
(478. 1913:179.) 


The following census was taken in Salt Lake City, to ascertain 
the number of children studying privately: The circular was 
sent to twenty-six schools, eighteen answering. Eight thousand 
five hundred sixty-seven pupils were represented in the eighteen 


schools. 


Of this number, two thousand four hundred ‘eight or 


28.1% were studying some instrument, distributed as follows: 


Boys Girls 
BMG Rh yes 1,612 (chiefly in 5th and 6th grades)..474 1,138 
ormlet....s.. 32 28 4 
AOI. <4» se 486 337 149 
Clarinet...... 13 13 0 
EEO Siac. ot» «0 7 5 2 
Trombone.... 5 5 0 
SAT et, a. 33 
Mandolin..... 121 
BRO te + 9% 5 


The highest wave was in the fifth and sixth grades. The 
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percentage of those studying privately would have been raised 
considerably with a full report of all schools. (478, 1913:179.) 

In Oak Park, Illinois, last year 40% of the grade children 
took private lessons. About 25% of the high school students 
were studying. 8% of the total number enrolled thus, were 
receiving credit equal to that of any other subject upon the 
curriculum, (478. 1914:154.) 

The results of a questionnaire sent out by the Washington 
state board of education have just been received. It is so com- 
Be in form that it will be included in the thesis just as sent. 
(4080.) 

The board is planning to allow high schools to credit private 
instruction in music, with reports of work, and an examination 
at the end of the semester. It is planned also, to require the 
study of musical theory along with study of applied music. 

The superintendent further adds, ‘‘we are thinking some of 
outlining a fine arts high school course, similar to industrial arts 
course on the present outline, except that music or fine arts 
(drawing, painting, etc.) would be substituted for the industrial 
subject in each year. 

The tabulated results of the questionnaire follow: 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON CREDIT FOR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN MUSIC. 


Number of questionnaires sent out, 180. 

Number of high schools questionnaires were sent to, 133. 

Number of replies received, 73. 

Question 1. Do you favor giving high school credit for private instruction 
in music? Yes, 54; no, 11; qualified, 6. 

Question 2. If so, what forms of musical study should be recognized? 
Vocal? Yes, 58. No, 1. Qualified, 1. Piano? Yes, 57. No, 1. Orchestral 
instruments? Yes, 48. No, 5. 

Question 8. Have you had any experience with any plan of giving high 
school credit for private instruction in music? Yes,17. No, 48. 

The plans used chiefly seemed to be those where a definite amount 
of work was required, with a suitable statement of same, and sometimes 
the approval of the work by school authorities was required. Twelve 
reported their plans as satisfactory, two gave qualified reports. 
Question 4. At what stage of study should the work be accredited; that 

is, should those just beginning to study voice, piano, or an instrument receive 
credit, or only those advanced in the study? Number favoring former, 21. 
Number favoring latter, 16. Doubtful, 2. The most of those experienced 
with crediting private instruction seemed to favor the latter. . 

Question 5. Is there any demand in your school for credit for private 
instruction in music? Yes, 33. No, 27. “Slight,” 2. ‘No, but would be,” 4. 

Question 6. How many pupils in your high school are taking private 
music lessons? 49 replies reported a total of 760. How many are taking 
music courses in high school? 37 replies reported a total of 3,222. 

Question 7. What courses in music are you offering regularly in high 
school, and what is the amount of time required for each course? Seven 
replied that they had no courses. Fifty replied that they had some courses. 
The courses and amount of time varied widely, no two schools handling music 
courses alike. The majority offered chorus work once, twice, or three times 
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a week. In some there were boys’ glee clubs, girls’ glee clubs, orchestra, and 
vocal courses. In a few there were courses in theoretical music, appreciation, 
theory, history and elementary harmony. 

Question 8. How many private music teachers instructing your high 
school pupils are non-resident? None, 21. Some, 35. The total number of 
private music teachers so reported being 54. 

Question 9. Do you have a regular music teacher in the high school?: 
14 regular high school music teachers were reported. Ordo you have a super- 
visor who divides her time with the grades or with other lines of work? 39 
were so reported. 

Question 10. What are the qualifications of your music teacher or super- 
visor? Is she a high school graduate? 43 were so classified. What literary 
or academic training has she had above the high school? 34 reported some 
advanced literary work, which varied from a few months in a higher institu- 
tion, to a full bachelor’s course in a college or university. State the musical 
training she has had. 34 were reported as having musical training. For 8 
there was no report. The preparation reported covered a wide range, from 
a few summer terms in a school of music conducted by publishing houses, to 
many years of training in conservatories and under masters. 

Question 11. Should credit within or without high school be limited to 
one unit? Yes, 37. No, 21. Two, 10. It is probable that some reported 
“yes”? with more particular reference to credits earned outside of school. 

Question 12. In case credit for outside study is given, what should be 
the number and length of the music lessons and the amount of practice required 
for one unit of credit? While the answers to this were various, there was a 
somewhat similar standard expressed. Many used the phrases: ‘‘Equal to 
that of any other subject,” or “equal to a regular laboratory subject.” Judg- 
ing from the answers, a reasonable requirement for one unit of credit would 
be a course of 36 weeks in length with two half-hour lessons a week and 6 
hours of practice a week. This would total 420 minutes. 

The remaining questions related to plans for putting into effect proposals 
for credit for private instruction in music. 

Plan I. The music teachers of a city or town are approved, and the 
credits which they recommend to be given their pupils are allowed. 
Plan II. The work of the pupil is credited after examination before 

a qualified committee. In each case, statements would have to be filed 

as to the scope of work, amount of practice, etc. 

Question 13. Which of these plans do you think is better? Plan I, 35. 
Plan II, 29. ‘‘A combination,” 2. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT PLAN I. 


Question 14. How would these private teachers be approved? The 
answers were various. Some favored having approval by a local superintendent 
and board, others by the county, others by the state. This question shoudl 
be considered with questions 15, 16 and 20. 

Question 15. Who would assume responsibility for approving these music 
teachers? State department of education, 19. Superintendent, 12. School 
board, 2. County superintendent or state department, 4. County board, 1. 
Music supervisor, 1. 

Question 16. Would a system of local approval of music teachers prove 
satisfactory? Yes, 9. No, 80. Qualified, 8. 

Question 17. Is there any likelihood of arousing jealousies which would 
react against the school authorities or against the success of the plan? Yes, 
32. No, 13. Qualified, 7. 

Question 18. Do you have qualified, disinterested persons who could 
determine whether or not the local teachers were qualified? Yes, 22. No, 25. 
Qualified, 4. 

Question 19. Would it be advisable to allow any private organization to 
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pass judgment on the qualifications of music teachers for these purposes? 
Yes, 6. No, 43. “Advisory,” 1. 

Question 20. Would it be advisable to certificate through the state board 
of education, or otherwise, music teachers who desire their work to be accred- 
ited? Yes, 49. No, 4. Qualified, 2. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT PLAN II. 


Question 21. Who should make up the committee to examine pupils? 
Few of the answers were the same as to the complete committee. Most of 
the replies included the supervisor of music and a local musician. Some 
included the principal, superintendent, and additional musicians. 

Question 22. How should the members be chosen? By local authorities 
superintendent, principal or board, or combination of superintendent and 
sent ie State superintendent, 3. County superintendent, 2. Musical art 
society, 1. 

Question 23. Would the system of choosing which you propose be reason- 
oe aan of providing competent persons for the work? Yes, 28. No, 2. 
Fairly,” 1. 

Question 24. Are there plenty of local musicians, fully qualified and im- 
partial, who may be secured for the work? Yes, 22. No, 16. 

Question 25. Could this committee serve to examine pupils in the several 
lines of instrumental study? Yes, 23. No, 10. Doubtful, 1. 

Question 26. If not, what would you do for examinations in those lines 
in which the examining committee were not proficient? ‘There were few 
answers. More favored securing competent persons outside the committee 
than any other plan. 

Question 27. Would it be advisable for the music supervisor to serve on 
this committee? Yes, 28. No, 4. Qualified, 1. Those who favored having 
the supervisor serve reported that the supervisor would be most competent 
and that the school should have some representative in the awarding of credits. 
Concerning the plan of having applied music taught in the school, the com- 
ments were interesting. 

Question 29. What is your opinion of this plan? Good, 34. Too ex- 
pensive, 10. Impractical, 9. 

Question 30. Do you think it may prove feasible in the course of time? 
Yes, 31. No, 1. ‘Possibly,’ 11. 

Question 31. Would it offer a final solution of the problem of instruction 
in music for high school pupils? Yes, 27. No, 12. Qualified, 8. (408b.) 


This tabulation is without doubt one of the most interesting 
received from any section of the country. However, it has the 
usual difficulty of research gained through questionnaire. Ap- 
proximately only half of the high schools responded. 

The last questions concerning the possibility of applied 
music upon the public school curriculum, have brought answers 
which show that school boards and colleges are not keeping pace 
with shifting conditions and the general public sentiment. ‘There 
seems little doubt but that the general masses are more ready 
for the innovation than school authorities, who fear to take so 
radical a step. However, the present study has shown that 
attempted school supervision could not be worse than present 
conditions, even though apparently not so successful at first trial. 

This entire thesis study has been built upon the idea that 
musical instruction should be treated as a study upon the curri- 
culum and without any distinction as to educational value. 
Close study has convinced the author that such a course is not 
only possible but highly advisable. 
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otal Piano iN PTAGEH errant sek ies ve ble wie 1,203 
Total piano in Nigh Schools c.)....\.. a+ a. te 102 1,305 
Total Violin' in ‘Oradese ects belle baeiew ae 181 
Totel violin in high schools... sae 15 196 
TOtCHbIVOICe IN OTAOES hd N bed de cole 48 
Total voice in high school.................. 20 68 
Total:orchestral instruments in grades........ 83 
Total orchestral instruments in high school... 5 88 
Grand total studying=. . 23200. 9). eee 1,657 
Approximate cost at 75 cents a lesson: 
One lesson weekly.................- $1,242.75 
Gost per month kes win occ wat bore 4,971 
Cost per nine months............... 44,739 


This estimate is probably lower than is actually true, since 
many were out when the questionnaire was taken up, on account 
of measles. In addition, a number take two lessons a week, 
some pay a dollar or perhaps more at a conservatory, while still 
other children study the entire year, instead of only during the 
nine months of school. A number of children were expecting to 
begin in the near future, but were not included in the list. 

It will be noticed that one hundred ninety-six study violin, 
with eighty-eight orchestral instruments, a total of two hundred 
eighty-four, and sufficient to form two very large orchestras. 
The instruments which may be legitimately listed for the orchestra 
are distributed as follows: 


Lg LY oc: ER ie Mer en re 2. Bugle; : 2... eee eee 1 
PEGENE one TS een ca 9° “Snare drums. 27-4 3 
Cornete eS ce 28°. Violins): eee 196 
(larineta hi) Cie ens 7...’ Cello... 22a ee 1 
‘Prombones 20/0 3 38 Instruments not named.. 14 
Those not available for orchestra: 
Guitars cos ee 4. , Accordions, 2. 20.233 
Mandoling 02:5) 2 4 - Guitar zithers........... 3 


With a city grade school enrollment of 7,395 pupils, and 
1,657 studying privately, practically 22% are burdened with 
this outside work, including the high school (1,241 enrollment) 
19+%. Of this entire number, only twenty-two pupils receive 
credit for their study in high school. These students carry 
prescribed courses in theory in order to secure the same. Credit 
west been attempted in the grades where the largest number 
study. 

The following characteristics are noticeable in the distribution 
of musical study among Lincoln school children. The highest 
point for boys in piano is approximately the fourth grade, for 
girls the sixth. Boys’ curve increases slowly, girls’ curve a very 
even ratio of thirty, much faster than boys. The latter decline 
in piano study much faster than girls. The instrument loses 
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favor with boys as soon as adolescence approaches, since it is 
often regarded as a girls’ sphere in musical study. This difference 
was shown in taking up the questionnaire in the grades. 

Boys favor the violin more than girls, and with both sexes, 
the numbers studying remains more constant. Approximately 
three times as many grade girls study piano as boys, nine times 
as many in the high school, and twice as many boys take up 
violin. More than twice as many girls study voice. 

In the orchestral department, boys are found to take up wind 
instruments, and predominantly so when piano interest wanes, 
about fifth grade. The robust, vigorous tones and physical 
exercise demanded seem to suit this developing age. Bands 
and band practice are peculiarly interesting to the boy in these 
grades. The same preference is strikingly shown in the statistics 
for the state, which follow this study of the Lincoln schools. 

It will be noted that the violin, which requires more subtle 
emotion, and the use of the finer muscles, does not find great 
favor with the boy in the grades. Possibly this is owing both 
to his natural awkwardness, and a demand for more violent 
expression of his feelings, hence a liking for the band instruments. 
Of these, the cornet is by far the most popular, probably because 
it is easy to learn, and gives the beginner more rapid results, 
even without a teacher. With the same encouragement for the 
study of wind instruments as is given to piano or violin, the 
number would doubtless increase very rapidly. 

The following tabulation was made from the statistics of the 
four towns just given, and in widely separated parts of the United 
States. A comparison reveals some very interesting points, as 
well as striking similarities. 


Per cent {Approximate 

Enroll- studying J|costat75cts 
ment | Music pupils per lesson 

High jonce a week 

Grades|Schooljfor 9 months 








1. Hartford, Conn... .1913] 13,679 | 4,133 (833%) | 25% | 57% | $111,591 
2. Lincoln, Nebr...... 1914} 8,636 | 1,657 (19%) | 22% | 12% 44,739 
3. SaltLakeCity,Utah. ? 8,567 | 2,408 9D Eyencnts oA inet eitee 65,016 
emer ery ti, ... . ‘hs WBS 1 ha RB ay I AN ty ab dee Bie Sones Wildeiee dys 
Sex distribution 
Boys’ Girls Piano Violin 
eee. 2,862 3,173 571 (mostly boys) 


mee. Ges 993 1,657 (includesH.S.) 181 (mostly boys) 
ma abe / 1,293 1,612 486 
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HIGH WAVE OF STUDY BY GRADES 
Ree Violin —- Voice Otherinstruments All instruments 
i a VII va IV-IX constant V-IX constant VI 
: IV boys-VI REE} TA ostriking points) ...... Reet 


This comparison shows the following tendencies: Piano 


study as the earliest form with approximately twice the number ~ 


of girl students. Violin has the reverse ratio, two to one in the 
boys’ favor. They predominate still more in orchestral instru- 
ments, especially wind; girls preferring mandolins, guitars, ete. 
Hartford and Salt Lake City show the mandolin and guitar as a 
favorite, cornet ranking third in the latter city; Lincoln grade 
children tend to cornet study as lead, and followed by other brass 
instruments, the more trivial, as the guitar, finding less favor. 
Salt Lake City lists 216 students of orchestral instruments, of 
these 121 are mandolins, 33 guitars, over two-thirds of ‘the 
entire number. Of the 83 such students in Lincoln, one-third 
are cornet. So far as the statistics reveal, Lincoln ‘shows the 
more serious study in the orchestral field, and more hopeful 
prospect of future child orchestras. ‘The enormous cost of 
private study is well brought out in all these statistics. 
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NUMBER STUDYING PIANO PRIVATELY—(Cont’d) 
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GRADES HIGH SCHOOL Tee 
1st year 2d year 3d year 4th year 5th year 6th year 7th year 8th year 1st year 2d year 3d year 4th year aie — 

| | | | | total | tot 

Boys|Girls| Boys| Girls} Boys|Girls| Boys| Girls} Boys|Girls| Boys|Girls| Boys|Girls Boys| Girls} Boys|Girls| Boys| Girls] Boys|Girls| Boys| Girls 

Lawrence.......... 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 0 0 0 0 4 3 
Nebraska City..... 0 1 0 Z 1 1 0 Ze 0 3 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 3 0 4 0 2 0 2 12 ry 
New Castle....... 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 2 1 4 1 5 0 1 0 2 2 8 1 2 0 8 1 1 18 13 
mrormnaleenc. ot... 0 0 0 0 1 1 2 2 0 2 0 6 1 2 0 2 0 6 0 4 0 0 0 0 19 10 
Plainview......... 0 0 0 1 1 1 0 4 1 5 0 2 a1 4 1 2 0-}.=-0 0 0 0 5 0 0 23 5 
Rising City.. (No riecord |for gr|ades) 1 3 1 2 z 5 0 2 0 16 
Sacred Heart (Omaha) 0 0 1 i 0 2 2 8 1 8 0 i 2 5 0 9 1 9 1 9 0 3 0 0 46 23 
DUN ee 0 0 0 0 4 3 3 4 5 6 4 5 1 2 0 0 8 2 1 0 0 2 0 0 37 8 
I ee 0 0 0 5 0 2 0 3 0 6 0 3 1 4 1 6 0 10 1 6 0 12 8 5 81 387 
PORATLGON <> co 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 5 2 8 0 6 0 8 0 3 0 ve 1 3 0 0 1 0 84 ws 
DYTACURG, 2: ... 22. 1 1 1 3 1 8 1 4 2 2 0 8 8 5 1 5 2 5 0 1 0 4 0 0 41 12 
Waterloo.......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 1 
iy 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 3 0 1 1 1 2 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 10 2 
1st anonymous letter 0 0 2 4 1 1 0 3 1 4 1 2 0 2 0 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 22 2 
2d anonymous letter 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ye 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 
LOU ects 14 21 6 26 4 59 yd G2 23 84 24 90 24 90 14 74 29 99 11 80 10 87 11 | 104 657 431 








NUMBER STUDYING VIOLIN PRIVATELY 
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GRADES HIGH SCHOOL 


























High 
1st year 2d year 8d year 4th year 5th year 6th year 7th year 8th year | Freshman | Sophomore Junior Senior Grade | school 
total | total 








Boys|Girls| Boys| Girls} Boys|Girls| Boys| Girls] Boys|Girls|Boys| Girls Boys|Girls| Boys| Girls] Boys| Girls} Boys|Girls| Boys] Girls| Boys|Girls 


ee  h OO I | —_—_ |_| OO I | | | 























Adams. ira ating 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
UAC CLES: pea 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 4 2 
Atkinson.......... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 1 
Beaver City....... (No rjecord |for gr}ades) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ? 0 
mertrand 3c. ; 1 9 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 2 a 
Bloomington....... 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 2 
GET eens Soe osc (No viiolin) . 0 0 
SS 0 a 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 i 1 2 0 0 0 0 1 4 
College View....... (No rjecord |for grjades) (*In |high s|chool |15 vio|lin pulpilsno|t clas|sified) ? 15 
oo SS (No viiolin) 0 0 
Emerson.......... (No viiolin) 0 0 
Falls City......... (No rjecord |for gr|ades) (tPrjobablly 25 glirlsan|d 2 bloysta|/ke mu|sic) 0 0 
3.) an (No vijiolin) 0 0 
Franklin Academy. . 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 ? 8 
STE CS gee 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 1 0 0 3 4 
Greenwood........ 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 
ST ole eee (No rjecord]) ? ? 
RAMIVETC tes. 5 sce 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 2 2 0 1 0 1 0 0 4 6 
Havelock >>... 652. 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 2 1 0 0 va 3 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 10 1 
ee a eee (No rlecord |for gri|ades) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ? 0 


‘RAwerrnane| i pit 
t Considered as piano in tabulation just preceding. 
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The following estimate was made from the questionnaire sent 
out to all three and four year accredited high schools;* a full 
report has just been given in tabulated form for each of these 
towns. Only towns under a population of two thousand are 
listed in this table, since the purpose is to gain an accurate 
estimate for the smaller places; the larger towns show a different 
per cent of study. 


Number of music pupils in the grades............... 765 
Grade enroliment.. os aso. vuiele ]. ce ee 4,792 
Number of music pupils in the high school........... 695 
Highschool enrollment ...22 0 ia)... ss site + ee 1,667 


Hence 16% study in the grades, 42% in the high schools in 
the smaller towns. 

Estimating for all towns of the state under two thousand 
population (241 towns): 


Total City Grade | High school 
populations enrollment enrollment 
204,675 37,036 13,735 


16% of 37,036 = 5,926 grade music students 
42% of 13,735 = 5,773 high school music students 


Total number....11,699 





Cost per week on basis of 50 cents, one lesson a week..... $5,849.50 
Cost: per.month yo i0 oo. ei ice Ld 
Gost per nine’ months: : 2.0.00). .20 oe 210,582.00 


Estimate of towns over two thousand in population (34 towns, 
not including Lincoln and Omaha): 

City population 178,458, grade enrollment 30,109, high school 
enrollment 6,812. 

Using the per centage determined in the Lincoln schools: 


22% of 30,109 6,624 grade music pupils 
13% of 6,812 784 high school music pupils 


Total number...... 7,408 


Estimating 75 cents a lesson as the basis for the larger towns 
generally: 


One lesson a week................. $5,496 
Cost per ‘months ae ore es aber ee 21,984 
Cost per nine months.............. 197,756 
Total state estimate for accredited schools: 
Towns under two thousand................ $210,582 
Towns. over; two thousand ee ae ee 200,016 
Lincoln estimate, given before.............. 44,739 


Omaha with an enrollment of 22,295 given 
the same estimate as Lincoln............. 114,337 


gin) CS a CRE TIN re epee taree ge ie # & $569,674 


“Approximately 13% sent returns. 
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If a rural estimate may be permitted, from conclusions 
drawn from a study of the material available, the cost may be 
assumed as follows: Deducting the enrollment for the accredited 
towns given above, a total of 168,270 is left for the rural sections 
and small hamlets, the total state enrollment being 288,369. 
Using the lowest estimate found in smaller places, 15%, a total 
of 25,241 music students results. At a fifty-cent rate for 


One lesson a week.... $12,620.50 PLURAL LCOS Ths orai hex oe ac $454,338 
Cost per month...... 50,482 Accredited towns......... 569,674 
Cost per nine months. 454,338 

OLA Lei erak kine $1,024,012 





Owing to the great difficulty in obtaining replies to question- 
naires, the task of giving a state estimate is increased, and has 
only been attempted here, because replies came freely enough 
from the different parts of the state to reflect conditions quite 
accurately. At the same time, the survey of Lincoln was very 
carefully made. 

The figures may be taken as approximately correct, and are 
worth while when read with this thought in mind. The author 
made several estimates before tabulating these figures, and 
found about the same results. The conclusions are that the 
above cost is a very conservative estimate. 

It is found that many students go from different villages to 
some center where a conservatory is located, often paying an 
advanced price for lessons. This is especially true where train 
service is good. Friday or Saturday, Lincoln has a large rural 
school population which studies in this way. 

It is also a practice for conservatory students to teach in the 
smaller towns or the country even, going out from their city 
homes a few days each week. Some children study the entire 
year, while others take two lessons a week. No attempt has 
been made to estimate or make allowance for such cases. Only 
a general flat rate could be considered. 

The attention of the reader is called to the fact that the state 
paid out only $36,182 for musical instruction for the same year 
that the above approximate estimate of a million dollars was 
made for private study. This would indicate that the schools 
are not supplying public demands in the teaching of this subject, 
while, furthermore, it shows enormous financial waste. The same 
amount judiciously spent in the schools, would be more than 
adequate to supply all the children with proper musical training. 
If, as is highly possible, this waste runs through all lines of in- 
struction, it may be one source of the present cost of high living 
and tense industrial conditions. 

The results in a few of the smaller towns are given below, 
since the tabulation shows some very striking features: 
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The following points are worthy of attention: 

The smaller towns generally have a higher rate of study in 
the high school than in the grades; the larger towns show just 
the reverse, probably owing to the heavier study and increased 
demands upon the school children. Country children have more 
leisure and follow their natural musical inclination more often 
than do those in larger cities. 

The number of school bands and attention to wind instru- 
ments is also a distinguishing feature of smaller high schools. 
The above table shows twenty-four different instruments studied 
in Geneva, the list being given in the classified section of those 
cities, given just before the state tabulation. The orchestral and 
violin study are both strongly preempted by boys, the girls 
again left to piano study. 

It will be noticed that in Sidney, there are more pupils listed 
as studying than the actual enrollment. This would indicate 
that some study more than one branch of music, which is not 
uncommon. 

The table shows a very fair rate of boy students, especially 
in the piano department, the instrument least favored by the boy. 

The percentage varies greatly, as the figures show, the study 
of a certain instrument being more of an epidemic, very often 
given by some impetus. A good band man in town will stimulate 
the band craze, a good pianist will have a large class. In this 
way, musical activity in the school reflects the general town 
musical atmosphere. There is less choice of instruments. A 
teacher may be yeecuieS for almost any musical instrument in 
larger towns. Cheap attractions and social life do not distract 
the attention in small places as much as in large centers. 

The following deductions were made from the preceding 
table. and may be taken as the general situation over the state: 





Private} Cost per | Supt’s Average cost 
music jyear at 50c} salary | Enroll-| Popula-| of private 
pupils | a lesson, | per year | ment tion study 
one a week per capita 
Bertrand..... 98 $1,764 $1,150 186 643 $9.48 
Geneva...... 76 1,368 1,600 384 1,800 3.56 
Havelock..... 85 1,530 1,350 670 3,500 2.28 
Shickley....-. 49 882 900 132 500 6.68 
Sidney....... 149 2,682 1,700 387 1,800 6.93 
Syracuse..... 61 1,098 1,500 281 1,000 8.55 


In three towns, the sum paid out for private study exceeds 
the salary of the superintendent of the schools. It will be noted 
that, as the cities increase in population, the number of music 
students diminish, without doubt owing to the increased pressure 
in school work. The table shows that the cost of private instruc- 
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tion per capita runs very high in the smaller towns. The average 
in the six towns given above is $5.414. The plan of instruction 
made out by the writer (in the last section of this thesis), requires 
$5.40 per capita a year, which sum affords every child a musical 
training in some applied study, and without any increase to 
school boards other than is spent at present. This would mean 
a saving of 14 cents a head, or for the state $3,844.92. In other 
words, if all the money spent in private music study in the state 
were put into a fund for general musical work in schools, (i. e. 
all applied branches, every child would receive training through 
the grades and high school and a balance left over yearly of 
$3,844.92, as conditions are now. Heavier private study would 
naturally tend to increase the waste. The above table was 
made for the six towns selected at random, in order to get 
a general standard. In all cases, as stated before, the approx- 
imations are generally accurate, when considered from the stand- 
point of research. Even so, it was thought worth consideration, 
as no attempt has been made to get state data concerning the 
cost of private music study prior to this, so far as the author has 
been able to discover. In addition to the above conclusions, 
this study indicates that a number of states have a higher per- 
cent of private study than Nebraska. This, however, is simply 
_ tendency which seems very possible, and is merely mentioned 
ere. 


CHAPTER VI. 
CORPORATIONS. 
SuB-CHAPTER I. 
CONSERVATORIES. 


Before leaving the field of educational extension, it is neces 
sary to consider the subject as dealt with in private institutions 
and corporations. 

There is no question but that the modern American con- 
servatory has done pioneer work in promoting the advancement- 
of the applied studies in musical lines. When considered from 
the professional side, to those schools must be given the credit 
for a high standard of development. 

Conservatories may be classed under three heads: Those 
which are private and exist as a financial investment, those 
which are private and have affiliation with some educational 
institution, and lastly, the type owned and controlled as part 
of an educational system or college. 

The third class presents the general tendency in colleges, 
whenever funds and conditions permit, and is probably the idea] 
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solution which will eventually take place, the practical branches 
being cared for in a school of technology for that purpose. 

The first type is an extremely narrow form of specialization, 
and is doubtless responsible for the large class of superficial 
musicians which flood the country. The reason is obvious 
enough. Such stress has been laid upon finger dexterity and 
vocal gymnastics, as to eclipse the essential value of scholastic 
lines, while even the accessory theoretical music studies are 
regarded more or less as a necessary evil. 

The lack of balance caused by omission is inevitable, since 
private institutions cannot in any sense compete with free 
educational colleges, in providing scholastic training. 

This fact has led to a degradation of musical degrees in all 
such institutions, until a bachelor of music degree may stand 
for anything from a pitiable two year conservatory course, to 
professional training heavily ballasted with philosophy, logic, 
languages and education, and musical training leading into higher 
forms of composition. The doctor of music degree, which is 
generally bestowed as honorary from the colleges, is given in 
many conservatories. 

The reactionary tendency in the educational system is very 
strong, and may lead to a slight excess in the opposite direction. 
A further development of this phase will be considered in the 
discussion of the university system, in the following section of 
this thesis. 

A general tendency of purely conservatory training is a 
drifting away from responsibility, lack of ethical training which 
is so easily acquired in some scholastic lines, and a narrowing 
down of the whole viewpoint, as the result of too much specal- 
ization along one line, and built upon scant and very often poor 
school training. 

There seems little material in such institutions for instilling 
lessons in loyalty, altruism, in home life and its responsibilities, 
or for emphasizing the sanctity and purity of fatherhood and 
motherhood. ‘The present trend is away from the practical, 
with an absorption in artistic life which emphasizes the remote- 
ness from real life problems. 

These conditions are by no means insignificant, since the 
numbers which flock each year to musical institutions now 
include a small army. 

It is certainly worth while then, to reflect upon the possible 
value of a training which fails to consider the fundamental 
principles of life. If, as observation shows, only a small per 
cent of the conservatory output ever continue or keep up the 
skill attained, and this has been the point of emphasis during 
the musical training, there must not only be great waste, but the 
training ceases to function in the student’s life. 

The problem is how to make all educational processes function 
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as they should in the individual’s life, even though along art 
lines, the studies which have less bearing upon the practical 
problems of existence. 


SUB-CHAPTER II. 


BOOK AGENCIES. 


Another form of activity closely connected with music in 
the schools, is the present tendency of many book concerns, 
which is primarily commercial. Short courses are given to 
instruct the teachers, who are then sent out over the country 
to teach a musical system and use the music books published 
by the agency. ae 

Such institutions have been very quick to realize the need of 
musical training, and have not been slow in taking advantage of 
the opportunity offered for financial gain. It is barely possible 
that these corporations have aided materially in promoting 
heated discussions, and strong inclination for set methods of 
instruction. 

It is to be deplored that our educational system has laid 
itself open to commercializing agencies of any sort whatever. 
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CHAPTER I, 


EDUCATION. 


When we consider any study from a purely educational stand- 
point, our first question is, what is education? Broadly speak- 
ing, it must be the whole effect of environment upon the in- 
dividual. ‘Teaching then becomes a factor in the evolution of 
developing man to his greatest efficiency. Hence the test of true 
educational training must be based upon the extent of power 
gained in the process. To understand fully what education means, 
requires a vast knowledge of many fields of human life. 

In surveying the field of training (as well as one is capable), 
one feature stands out very clearly in all departments and lines 
of study. The teaching is too abstract, too formal, too far 
removed from any application to practical life, to meet the vast 
and growing demands of youthful education. Much that is given 
is pointless, or else not worth while, while still more is taught 
without due regard to its functioning power in the child’s life, 
In some phases, the saving grace for the youth is that it does 
not function. 

It would seem that, if education is to mean anything, it must 
furnish a body of principles, which will afford deep and whole- 
some motives for thought and action. It must not dictate, but 
rather, instill the correct attitude which shall function normally 
in the best interests of human welfare. Education grows out of 
life and must therefore be a preparation for practical activity. 
It musi, in every detail, harmonize with the instincts and feelings, 
and agree with common sense, in its realities. Jt must inspire to 
love of activity, and a desire for knowledge. 

We are surrounded by a physical world, as well as by an 
imaginary one, believed rather than proved. If we educate in 
the broadest sense, we strive to reconcile these two elements. 

It has been reserved for our generation to witness and to 
become a part in a great drama of change in all departments of 
industry, social, moral, religious and artistic. If reviewed from 
afar, it would seem nothing less than a Renaissance, rapidly 
approaching higher rounds in the ladder of efficiency. To us 
also, has been given the privilege of studying child life scien- 
tifically in its many avenues of complex activities. Already we 
have brought the appliances of the psychological laboratory to 
bear upon the problems of feeling, language, social activity, 
religious, and now even art life, in all stages of its development. 
We have gone even further, and have audaciously probed for the 
inner soul of mankind. 
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SuB-CHAPTER I. 
CHILD LIFE AND TRAINING 


/ In the study of these developmental stages, the life of the 
child readily differentiates itself into the four great periods of 
infancy, childhood, youth and adolescence, each one well marked 
and very unique. 

The first period, which extends from birth to two years of 

age, is one of physiological and sensory experiences; the second 
period closing at eight, is one of imagination and of motor activity. 
This in turn gives way to youth, a time of great adjustment. 
The culminating point is adolescence, for which the previous 
stages were merely a preparation. Now, all the dormant emotions 
awaken, and require a readjustment of the individual. 
' All through childhood, the physical activity is excessive, but 
neither strong nor codrdinated. The fundamental, not the finer 
muscles are doing service. It is a time of free activity and of 
doing for its own sake. Mental action is rapid, but not under 
control, while the mind is receptive to a remarkable degree. 
The child is an eager searcher for knowledge of all kinds, and the 
attention flits from point to point. The memory is alert, often 
surprisingly so, the mind active, and yet fanciful and dreaming 
in the extreme, with an absence of dominating interests. The 
child has no hard and fast notions, is uncritical, willing to lend 
a hand at everything, completely untrammelled by custom or 
conventionality. 

Beneath this turmoil, and just out of sight, both moral and 
aesthetic life slumber, not yet alert for life’s duties, and still at 
the dawn of a transition period so little understood. A preadult 
life in which shadows are cast before, and mingle with the passing 
traits of childhood. After a supreme effort, nature severs this 
binding tie of dual nature, and hastens the child along a path- 
way strewn with great optimism, careless abandonment, and a 
closeness to nature, mingled with a confused waking and dream 


Soon, old fancies and the old life are left far behind, while a 
new order is established. The memory becomes acute, sure and 
lasting, while the child shows unusual susceptibility to drill, 
discipline and adjustment. Finer movements come with ease, 
beliefs are more critical, fixed and definite. The mind is now 
becoming adjusted to an outer order of thought and action. 

This early stage of adolescence in turn makes way for adoles- 
cence in its full maturity, a period of nervous-disorder, emotional 
derangement and abnormal cravings and impulses. The entire 
nature indicates profound changes, and unusual upheavals within 
the organism, It is a time filled with grave dangers, for the 
possibility is that maturity may not reach full perfection. It 
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may be arrested in some part or function, in varying degrees 
from slight disturbance of balance to abnormal personality. 
The last change is a biological one of sex development, and marks 
the final achievement of nature in the development of the in- 
dividual. iene: 

=< The real interpretation of this stage is moral, life henceforth 
for service and for the race. It is a time when evil strives to 
gain possession and nobler impulses arise. If growth is normal, 
and the education rightly directed, the youth soon emerges with 
his impulses well in hand, and turned into ever increasingly useful 
channels. The individual is at his highest point of adolescence, 


and what is done now is done to the future of the race. What- 


ever delays it and brings it at last to riper maturity, helps to 
bring the race to greater perfection. It is the time par excellent 
for the artist to work, while the clay is in the plastic state, and 
before age comes, content to hold its own. 

To the teacher then, the task must be assigned of molding 
and forming these human bits of clay as he sees fit. To his 
knowledge and judgment alone, we must consign all that nature 
holds in store for the future. If this be so, the teacher must 
study his problem again and again, each time’ returning to the 
review of some truth profounder than the last. The art of im- 
parting knowledge is but a small part of his task, and but the 
beginning of education: 'The teacher must consider all that 
effects the individual. A comprehensive science of education 
must be based upon the history of all the educational influences 
of the race, and must draw upon all the experimental and other 
studies of mental and physical ability and growth. It must 
include all hygienic principles pertaining to growth, and even 
many principles of psychology and of medicine. Every study 


that can be made part of the curriculum, must be studied with | ——--"" 


reference to every phase of its cultural value. Preparation must 
include all that is worthy to be passed on to future generations, 
and a system of education which fails to do this, falls just so 
much short of fulfilling a duty to the rising generation, and must 
fail to educate in the highest sense. 

The true teacher of the future will be the one who points out 
the way to a better understanding of the child, and he whose 
mind and attention are fixed upon mechanism and system, and 
not upon child life itself, will stand most in the way of progress. 
Thus human psychology is the very core of the science and 
practice of education. It has already passed judgment upon 
many important problems, which were regarded as fixed. The 
new ideal insists upon keeping many questions open and un- 
settled, and by so doing insures a fresh and ready growth, con- 
tinually stimulated to higher levels of efficiency, which means 
after all only a preparation for life. Almost all problems need 
further study, some have not even entered the field of in- 
vestigation. 


Le 
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The task of teaching is not so much one of acquiring knowl- 
edge, as of gaining power, and of bringing out instincts to their 
fullest development, by instilling new impulses, and by revealing 
moral principles at precisely the time when they sink deepest, 
and may influence conduct most. 

Education must see to it that no ideal of the past is lost, 
and yet instill a deep discontent leading to higher rational forms 
of culture. Even under the most favorable circumstances, adult 
life will enter and cut short the formative period long before we 
have systematized our plans, or are ready to hand over our 
charge. The best education must necessarily attempt to prolong 
this ripening process as much as possible in the most aaa 
way, dani must be at the same time the most natural an 
normal. 

In a sense, the school does poorly what primitive pioneer 
farm life accomplished, and which is fast psec but a memory. 
The vast laboratory of nature did for the child in many ways 
what no school system, however perfect, can ever accomplish. 
All kinds of interests in nature were opened to the child at a 
time of greatest danger to health and to morals. His life was 
one of freedom and of rural abandonment; his song, natural 
melodies learned from the birds of meadow and forest. The 
laboratory open to country children has not been replaced 
adequately by present artificial environment, and formal studies 
for mental discipline. In a biological sense, nature demands 
that we do not step aside from the DaLnway, of her subtle art; 
she insists even, and any deviation from her beaten path, or any 
attempt to improve upon her simple but powerful means of 
development, only defeats its own aims. 

The child must mature slowly, and this he can do only when 
his pathway is strewn with material upon which his thoughts 
may linger, otherwise his hungry mmd will hurry on to a matur- 
ity, leaving only a hollow eta instead of a well balanced 
individual, susceptible to all higher values and ideals. 

Our system must be modified to meet new conditions, if it 
is to train for the emergencies and opportunities of modern life. 
The ideal is that which best meets the vital problems of the 
present and near future. A century ago, stress could be laid 
safely upon books, for the home supplied the manual labor and 
more intimate training. The modern school must furnish not 
only mental discipline, but must also take over the industrial 
work and culture as well. The process of adjustment, which is 
necessarily slow and inefficient, leaves many a gap and void in 
its educational system. As a result, we see everywhere, signs of 
a soul hunger for something sure and real, an almost undefinable 
unrest which is pathetic in the extreme. This is apparent in the 
tendency toward peculiar religious views and hobbies, as well as 
in the mad craze for social dissipation and idle pastime of the 
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matinee and moving pictures, whose prevalence has grown to 
the proportions of a social disease. 

The problem reduces itself to the task of combining all the 
essential elements in one individual, in such a way as to acquire 
perfect balance of all the faculties. It seems absolutely necessary 
to make wise use of all the means at our disposal. One of the 
chief objects of true education should be to prevent the lower 
forms of interest and enthusiasm from becoming established. 

It is only in recent study, that the powerful influence of sex 
instinct has been traced to all forms of activity, and has been 
found to be closely interwoven with the best products of mental 
life. This being so, no theory of education can be well grounded 
or safeguarded which does not recognize the central place of this 
instinct. Of all studies upon the curriculum today, none acts so 
directly upon the emotions as the arts, and of these, music stands 
peculiarly alone, as possessing the mesmeric power of stimulating 
the emotions. If we accept the physiological evolutionary 
theory, music springs from the propensity to play, and is accom- 
panied by a pleasurable nervous excitement. The real art 
product, after all, is nothing but the artist’s inner need of ex- 
pressing an accumulated feeling. In a practical sense, art 
expression may be regarded as a healthy and normal outlet for 
surpressed emotions and high nervous stress, caused by artificial 
modes of living and tense industrial conditions. (4946). Com- 
plete surpression of the emotions is not possible, hence the 
problem, educationally, is to find the most beneficial outlet. 

The views of Partridge concerning music as a study are well 
worth consideration, and are here given in substance: When 
once the psychology of music has been brought to light, its 
important function cannot be ignored. More than any other 
kind of expression, it is the language of feelings, and hence the 
most liberal and humanistic of all, perhaps even literature. There 
is need of an awakening to its value in America. The quality of 
music in schools and elsewhere is very poor, and as a nation we 
lack sentiment, and are in danger of becoming arid in our 
emotional life. Music adds color experience and makes a nation 
expressive. It is thus, not for the few but for the many. All 
can participate in its educational value. If we seek for deeper 
reasons, we can say music is the expression of man that is larger 
and deeper than the consciousness of the individual. It comes 
from the genetic and ancestral life and appeals to the racial 
instinct. Its most fundamental quality is rhythm. Music 
arouses every mood of which the human consciousness is capable, 
and gives a sense of freedom. This is why it finds response so 
early in the child, and why natural scenes and woods are sug- 
gested in all responsive minds. If this be correct, it is difficult 
to overestimate its importance in education. (4940.) 
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The impressions of Prof. Davies of Yale, embodied in his . 
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“Art in Education and Life,” published last year, strongly 
reinforce those of Partridge just given. 

Prof. Davies says, that in seven years of teaching and ob- 
servation in Yale, he finds the men lacking in sensitiveness and 
delicacy, pertaining to art and beauty. He attributes this to 
something wanting in the earlier stages of development in the 
public schools. 

On psychological grounds, he adds that “‘the sense of beauty 
is a constitutive element of human nature, and involves, in a 
peculiar way, the activities of ideal perception, imagination, 
emotion and judgment. It is to be distinguished from agreeable 
feelings that follow normal activity.” Education demands a 
process that squares with all the facts of human nature, an 
ideal that will meet the demands of a new standard, an ideal that 
will chasten and refine. Our aims have been to foster a raceof 
hardy citizens, but not a race of refined and subdued ideals of 
goodness, purity, truth, and high moral principles. To test 
every phase of life by the standard of material success grows 
irksome, The strenuous life fails as an ideal, because it is not 
true to the whole of human nature, Moral intelligence and the 
aesthetic wants are as truly human nature, as are the wants of, 
the body, perhaps more so, since they are permanent and lasting, 
not a passing whim. i 

This sacrifice of feeling has deeper consequence than appears 
on the surface, for any weakening of the sentiments means more 
than the loss of creative effort. It effects the entire nation, 
crippling aspiration and poisoning religious life with indifference. 
It means for the people, a lowering of the social tone, and a 
diminishing and coarsening of the sources of satisfaction. 'This 
commercial ideal seems to be inseparable from a crudity of 
culture, exaggerated importance, a glorifying of mere bigness 
and strength, even vulgarity of speech and manner, which can 
never be anything els¢ than a confession of weakness, from lack 
of sound training in the higher arts of life. 

History itself shows that the loss of sources of permanent 
satisfaction, has been the forerunner of decline and fall. We 
can see where a state of civilization leads to whose worth of 
life is estimated in terms of mere brute force, or dollars and cents, 

Prof. Davies brings up a point which is very significant in 
the fact that lack of art is shown in our trade with France. She 
sells manufactured articles infinite in variety, we send over 
crude material. Her peoples have an instinctive artistic taste 
fostered by years of school training along art lines, 

Concerning these conditions, our consul in Paris said, “‘there 
must be a change in our methods of education, the foundations 
must be laid deep and strong for a higher and more subtle in- 
dustry.”” America must prepare for an artistic revival, and 
education is the principal agency to be relied upon in this 
reform. (511.) 
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If we follow Prof. Davies’ line of argument, a frank com- 
parison (between American born and educated and those whose 
training has been secured in the older countries) brings out the 
same glaring need (in our own people) of deeply rooted culture. 
The tendency is toward a superficial display and lack of a broad, 
true perspective. 

European countries have gone at art training, not as a frill 
for fashionable boarding schools, but as a real adjunct to school 
training and discipline. Nowhere is this more evident than in 
Germany, and as a result, musical instinct in particular, has 
become so firmly embedded in the life of her people, that it can 
never become eradicated. 

By some means, we must find a binding tie in our social 
relations, particularly in the home life. The child’s feeling, “‘you 
can stay at home when you can’t go anywhere,” is common 
among maturer minds, and has disturbed the solidarity of the 
home. Delinquency courts and marital unhappiness show a 
failure on their part of education, to contribute the most im- 
portant element in our national safety, the American home, the 
real center and permanent organization of the nation. Dis- 
sention has even crept into our church pews, the organizations 
to whom we naturally look for the highest moral conceptions, 
and embodiment of the noble teachings in the life of Christ. 
With a common interest, and one worth while, children must find 
enjoyment at home, if the home is to be an integral part of their 
development. 

May it not be inferred that we have overlooked one of the 
most powerful agencies for strengthening the foundations of the 
home, by failing to develop the musical instinct? The author’s 
investigations along this line, showing the great amount of music 
study outside school hours, would lead to such a conclusion. It 
is hard to estimate the effect of united efforts along these lines 
of study, by codperation in community music, festivals and 
amateur stringed organizations, such as are coming into prom- 
inence more and more, as shown earlier in this thesis. In all 
history, no element unifies a people as does music, in so much as 
it is a direct appeal to the emotions. 

Since the beginning of organized effort, human action has 
been peculiarly fascinated and led by the strains of music of 
some variety. Recent investigation has shown that, although 
everything in the form of music has been denied the saddened 
hearts of the Russian exiles, relief was found for those dejected 
soul by their indulgence of a chorus, chanted with closed lips 
and an orchestra formed with manacles and women’s combs as 
instruments of music. This adds but another proof that all 
people use music as the most simple and powerful means of 
expressing the sentiments with which they are oppressed. The 
mae of the slave has been an important factor in our own national 

e. 
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If musical expression is so fundamental, it should become 
an important adjunct of education at public expense, for it 
forms one of the highest expressions of national life. The “‘let 
alone” policy adopted by our schools and higher institutions has 
bred low standards, and made merchants of musicians. Wathout 
the best supervision and support, all arts tend to develop into money 
making corporations, a principle which is detrimental to the ad- 
vancement of any educational ideal. Hope of financial reward never 
brought forth an immortal work. History does not prove the wis- 
dom of a policy of indifference to art or literature. In regard 
to music, our nation is not doing its duty toward the poor. Fur- 
thermore, it is unwise to separate men by great barriers, 7. e., the 
rich can afford advantages which the poor cannot hope to obtain 
without public help, notwithstanding the fact that the poor 
may possess double the talent. (468.) 

The past attitude of educational institutions toward music 
has created an unfavorable sentiment among the masses, and a 
belittling of the art which will be hard to uproot. In addition, 
the separation of a scholastic and a musical training has served 
to intensify the isolation, and ingrain strong prejudice, even 
more so than old Puritanism. Our system of education may 
hold itself largely responsible for conditions as they exist today, 
and, in particular, for the class of musical instruction which is 
being infused into our schools. The completion of a double 
education, coupled with a struggle for daily bread, is beyond the 
physical endurance of the masses. 

We find those whose life and education have been mostly 
artistic, who, through neglect of these other factors, from the 
moral point of view, ill balanced and unstable. But the source 
of trouble is not with the education they have received, but 
rather with the part that has been neglected. A musical training 
in itself is not enough to train the moral character, or to secure 
normal balance. It lacks that personal factor in the ethical 
sentiments which leads to their application in conduct. The 
difference is not that art and morality are contradictory, but that, 
in the emotional life, those two aspects fail to meet at the most 
critical point. Rightly taught, music is a safeguard against that 
which is ignoble and base. Maliciousness and brutality are not 
the ruling faults of musicians, even if strong emotionalism leads 
sometimes to moral excesses. So exclusive and intellectual have 
our educational ideals become, that we are in great need of an 
equal distribution of the present unequal cultivation of the 
emotions. (464.) | 

There is evident need of school discipline for the musician 
today, and there is urgent reason why he should remain under 
restraining influence longer than through the grades. For the 
artistic personality has impulsiveness, emotionality, nervous- 
ness, and highly strung temperament. He is even sensuous. 
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While highly gifted, there is need of balance, reserve, reason and 
mature judgment to temper the former qualities. The modern 
educational system fosters the latter traits of character. The 
typical American conservatory engenders the former elements, 
and these are always a natural endowment in the musically 
ki child, regardless of the character of the educational dis- 
cipline. 

If the per cent studying privately averages from twenty to 
fifty, or sixty, sometimes even more, and the number is on the 
increase, the student of social conditions can see whither our art 
training is drifting, and the general tendency. Moral conditions 
in the schools are not promising, and there is cause for serious 
reflection, even in the kindergarten. It would seem that the 
reproductive instinct dominates even the infant mind in an all 
too early stage, often of a perverted type. 

It is not only wise but expedient, that ali the educational 
training of a child be handed over to the schools, and imparted 
by those who are fitted to deal with a difficult problem. It is 
not impossible that these more highly gifted children with over- 
wrought temperaments, may be the chief offenders, in a wrong 
solution of moral principles. They are forced, here and there, 
into avenues of study little liked by their natural talents, or else 
they break entirely loose from school discipline, preferring to 
follow artistic cultivation in a more rarified atmosphere, and in 
private conservatories and institutions, under a class of in- 
structors selected by no criterion or code of ethics, save that of 
artistic talent or genius. The very principles which these in- 
structors instill are already in excess, and especially in the more 
musical children. 

The radical argues that art training be shorn off, but this 
method only aggravates the difficulty and is not a solution. A 
natural instinct is not so easily disposed of. ‘The author has 
come in very close touch with school children of all ages and 
both sexes, and has seen these conditions many times. 

It is not a question of uprooting any natural talent, for the 
musical instinct is as normal and has the same claim at the 
hands of our school system, as a taste for mathematics. If such 
is the case, the only question is, how best to satisfy the peculiar 
needs of these children in our schools and universities, and how 
best to make them happy in their school life, at the same time 
fitting them for a nobler and more useful life in later years. 

The advent of music upon the curriculum upon an equal 
rank with other studies, has caused grave doubts and misgivings 
in the minds of some, who do not see its application in the sterner 
avenues of a struggle for daily bread. However, music rightly 
studied as a branch of education, and rightly taught, need not 
interfere with the life work or earning capacity of either the 
merchant, the farmer, the butcher, or the baker. ‘ The student 
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has no fear of becoming a linguist if he studies languages, nor 
does he anticipate becoming a chemist from contact with the 
laboratory. ‘Why then attribute some miraculous power to the 
study of music? The trouble lies in the perspective of the edu- 
cators, and in the way we have been teaching music, not in the 
art itself. It is neither the aim nor the desire that we train all 
our children to proficient digital skill or vocal dexterity. Heaven 
forbid that we should foster a nation of people all striving to 
outdo each other in a more or less superficial display of the 
emotions. 

It very often happens, that the keenest appreciation, the 
most highly gifted musician and best balanced individual has 
attained such a development by a very mediocre display of 
technique. It also happens that the virtuoso is sometimes a fool, 
even though his presentation be as perfect as the polished block 
of marble, fresh from the hand of the sculptor. The latter type 
of musician has gone off on a tangent, a proceeding which always 
yields poor results, whether in art or scholastic lines. 

Because of its showy side, in that it lends itself readily to 
the footlights and the drawing room, music has become a tool 
of the uneducated well-to-do class which seeks social distinction, 
as well as of the social belle, the debutante and the boarding ~ 
school girl out for “‘a few finishing touches.” Even the ten cent 
show and the dance hall each contribute their share of attention 
in using music as a foil, very often of the basest sort. 

At the same time, non-recognition and indifference is forcing 
some of our best artists, with noble instincts and temperaments 
which revolt against such conditions, into these coarse byways 
(the dance hall and the pool room), often with slight renumera- 
tion, in an effort to earn a livelihood in some form of respectability. 
There can be but little doubt that the life of the artist is some- 
times that of great sacrifice, and the student, if he pauses to 
reflect, cannot but be impressed by the fact that it is self-imposed. 
The trials and hardships are often endured uncomplainingly, for 
the sake of a great gift. That a talent should ie cultivated 
under such adverse circumstances, demonstrates what com- 
pensations it must offer to the individual, for he has found the 
keynote to a complete satisfaction in his art life, which we have 
not sounded in our public schools today. Conditions show that 
we must find a solution, if we are striving to the best welfare of 
our children. 

The time has come when music may be considered in its 
broader relationships. The present musical status and psy- 
chological analysis is such, that the material is at hand for a 
systematic study, if we care to avail ourselves of the opportunity. 
We need a more reflective study of the data, and a better adapta- 
tion of such material to the fundamental principles of mental 
activity. A musician is interested in music for art’s sake. The 
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philosopher directs his interests outward, seeking for points of 
relation between music and the other arts, and other forms of 
human experiences. The latter must recognize the right of the 
musician to priority in his own field. But the philosopher is 
seeking the pathway which connects this art with all the rest 
of human activities. Clearly and accurately as possible, he 
must attempt to ascertain the nature of the psychological pro- 
cesses involved in man’s experiences. This is imperative in 
music, for so little has been done that is systematic, and, besides, 
the mental reactions attending musical sensations are so subtle 
as almost to evade study. However, psychological examination 
of music is necessary, for thereon rests the possibility of relating 
music to other activities and hence to other studies upon the 
present curriculum. Whether this end will ever be attained, 
remains to be seen, but it presents the most satisfactory method 
of procedure under existing conditions. The point is, can music 
tet} itself upon an overcrowded curriculum, and if so, how? 
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SuB-CHAPTER 2, 
PRESENT CONDITIONS. 


Before considering the possibilities of music upon the public 
school curriculum, it will be profitable to glance at the results of 
our present system of musical instruction, not only in the schools, 
but what may be termed the better training. 

Only an allusion need be made to the grade of music found 
in ten cent theaters, or even some of the best on Broadway. A 
superficial inspection of the so-called “ragtime” in the home 
reveals the status. Considering the number of musical children 
in our schools, there seems no excuse for such low standards. 
Teachers of English generally succeed in training the youthful 
mind away from coarse literature, why should the process be 
more difficult for some teachers of music? Personal experience 
has shown that there is no trouble in instilling a love for good 
music, nor do the children generally harbor current music of the 
day. If correctly taught, children take to the better class more 
quickly than to the cheaper. It is quite another matter to 
reshape a perverted taste, and is seldom wholly successful. 
Wrong educational growth seems to leave a scar, even when 
corrected. 

It is possible that there is no relation between artistic beauty 
and righteousness, but all the evils cannot be summed up 
adequately, without mention of the songs of the salvation armies, 
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whose quality can, however, be overlooked, because of the good 
work left behind. 

Still, the modern song book which is put into the hands of 
the child by many churches, cannot so easily escape criticism. 
It is doubtful whether these books are always so good in quality 
as some of the popular selections. The songs are used because 
they represent the popular taste. Yet how much of the above 
class of music would pass the test of a scientist, a musician, an 
educator or even a sincere and intelligent Christian? 

A taste of this sort is not normal. Children are trained into 
it, as shown by tests along this line, after instilling a love for 
better music. 

The cases cited in the municipal section of this thesis, where 
the best products have been given to those of uncultivated 
tastes, prove the inborn love of the best art, when not distorted. 

Investigation has brought another point to notice which is 
significant as regards modern pedagogical methods and results. 
In selecting an adult class for experimental teaching, it was the 
purpose to use absolute beginners, but only a few were found. 
It would seem then, that most people attempt to study music 
privately at some time. In regard to questions as to the reason 
why they failed, the answers indicated lack of interest, dis- 
couraged by teachers who said they could not learn, while over- 
doses of technique were the causes of some failures. 

An increasing number of children have come for instruction 
the past two years, and their difficulties with former teachers 
seem to be almost wholly the teacher’s lack of understanding of | 
child development and child psychology. The demands made are 
those suited to adults. Interest and attention are both dis- 
regarded, too much exactness, overuse of pointless, mechanical 
exercises, and not sufficient infusion of good pieces, are some of 
the complaints. A stereotyped method of teaching without any 
study of the child, is perhaps another common fault. 

Failure must be laid at the door of the piano teacher par- 
ticularly. The complaints come from sincere, hard working 
students. The trouble seems to lie in inability to express the 
aesthetic and emotional state through the medium of the hands. 
The tools have not been prepared. Since muscular development 
is more or less of an athletic development, coupled with intense 
pleasure if presented rightly, it appears that any pupil of the 
keyboard should attain, at least dexterity, and be perfectly un- 
hampered in expression of inward emotion. The value and worth 
of the latter is of course inborn, and not to be instilled by any 
instruction, however good. 

Paderewski, who represents a high degree of pianistic ability, 
bears out this thought in saying, ‘‘It is well to remember that 
in the case of piano playing, the message from the brain has to 
be interpreted by muscular action, and the more highly trained 
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the muscles, the more harmoniously working the nervous system,’ 
the nearer it is possible for the player to succeed in getting that 
(An) he produces to approximate that which he conceives.” 

De Pachmann, who is likewise a master of the keyboard, 
says that “work is the greatest intoxication, the greatest blessing.” 
But while these eloquent words stir the enthusiastic teacher who 
has overcome the difficulties, the attitude of the beginner is quite 
different. ‘To him we will not talk of work with its endless 
grubbing. While he doubtless works hard, he works outside of 
music, not in it. Many students spend years playing notes with 
fingers and keys, never listening with the musician’s meaning of 
the term. 

De Pachmann further adds, “‘we will play to our pupil and 
have him play to us, we will talk to him of music and musicians, 
and of other cee subjects, to capture his attention and 
arouse his ambition. In general, we will endeavor, by pictorial 
word, by illustrative action, to control his attention and to 
direct his efforts. By these means, we may stir his imagination, 
feebly at first, it is true, but more strongly in the end, and by so 
doing, experience that inner listening which is so enraptured, 
that it takes possession of the entire being, infusing the pupil 
with meaningful music which clamors for audible expression.” 
Such is De Pachmann’s attitude. Viewed in this sense, un- 
fortunate indeed is the pupil in whom such a state has been 
aroused without preaucing at the same time, perfect facility to 
express the emotions. He has been left with the dry husks. (542.) 

Attention has not been called to the above defects solely 
from the results at large, but also through experience. Knowledge 
of the defects led to observation, and to a study of some means 
by which most of the vicious pedagogical training in private in- 
struction might be eliminated, by incorporating such training 
into the public school system. Questionnaire and study have 
shown that we may estimate practically a fourth of the Nebraska 
school children overburdened by this outside private study. If 
they are talented, the demands of the music teacher are usually 
beyond the mental and physical development of child life. 

By different tests, it seems that mere note reading as ordinarily 
are in exercises and studies, is tending to weaken the eye- 
sight, often permanently. The small dots are harder to follow 
than the print of a book, then too, the child glances repeatedly 
from fingers to notes, constantly changing the focus of the eyes. 
By sitting down, and purposely practicing as a child does, one 
finds that even an adult’s eye is taxed severely. Because of this, 
and also because of the fact that such continual note reading 
(in order to gain proficiency and skill) causes mechanical playing, 
it has been the purpose to substitute carefully chosen melodious 
passages, some from books, many original, and always given 
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and practiced from memory. Well selected pieces will present 
whole sections which serve admirably to give very subtle mus- 
cular training in the mere doing for the sake of aesthetic enjoy- 
ment. Ingenuity upon the part of the teacher can fashion 
passages for such hand training, which are a delight to the child, 
and which rescue him from the merciless grind of mechanics. 
Such a muscular training must present technical instruction of 
the higher type, since it is at the same time an emotional outlet, 
and a process which commands interest, lively curiosity, and 
development which is perfectly normal for the child. 

The piano or instrumental phase has been given somewhat in 
detail, since it is the most widely studied instrument and is 
capable of expressing full harmony. For this reason, it is at 
once very important. What has been said here with regard to 
piano, applies equally well to any applied branch where some 
instrument is used as the medium of expression. Voice training 
is not hampered by such difficulties, since the medium is the 
human body itself. The difficulties here are those peculiar to 
voice only. 

These observations have been based upon a series of ex- 
perimental tests (which follow this section) upon classes from the 
grades to middle age, and are the conclusions drawn from the 
formal application. The entire aim in the tests has been elimina- 
tion of unnecessary or harmful training, and to find, if possible, 
a way of presenting the subject in a normal manner. 

For, it will be remembered, in language or drawing, the child 
learns to speak, he learns to draw long before any thought of 
technique of the art is presented. He seeks enjoyment in the 
mere doing, and any rude presentation of technical work will 
serve only to make distasteful the very subject in which he 
takes delight. 

The genius scorns all bounds, and gives free reign to emotional 
expression, refusing to be restricted by artificial limitations, for 
his emotional and intellectual activities mark the outposts. 
Each human being is a genius in his own small world, and needs 
but the environment for enfolding as nature sees fit. 

The fact that so many of our great artists have studied little 
(a few have had practically no lessons) should be significant to 
the teacher of music. There is possibility of over-teaching, and 
a consequent destruction of initiative and individuality, which 
are after all the characteristics of real talent or genius. The 
budding tree which unfolds its blossoms in the early springtime, 
needs only the heaven sent rain and the sunshine. It may be 
trusted to open its buds, and there is no reason why a rude 
hand should force their premature development. Our human 
tendrils have a still greater power of development, if they may 
be allowed the same privilege as the mountain pine, or the 
delicate fern unmolested at its feet. We may water the roots of 
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the thirsty plant, but it is not possible to open the tiny pores and 
infuse the nourishment. Likewise, it is possible to surround the 
child with every stimulus for mental development, but he will in 
the end assume the responsibility of selection. If the material 
is unpalatable, he will spurn and reject it, in spite of the attitude 
of the teacher. . 

The present problem is not so much one of scarcity of mental 
food, but, rather, is it pleasing to child life, and is the child 
_ absorbing, or is it simply a stoic tolerance from sheer necessity? 


SUB-CHAPTER 3. 
ADULT TESTS IN PIANOFORTE STUDY. 


All lessons were private and a half hour in length, careful 
record was made of the practice time each day, and the tests 
were conducted both objectively and subjectively. The method 
of instruction was based more or less upon a combination of the 
Leschetizky system and of the Virgil clavier method, the develop- 
mental stages being original. — 

The so-called “‘exercises’’ must not be taken to mean exercises 
or studies in the ordinary sense. They not only afford a shorter 
avenue to aesthetic enjoyment, but increase the latter. In some 
cases, the interest has been greater in watching growth of strength 
and facility in this memory work than in pieces. The aim through- 
out has been to promote interest and attention, by the method 
of training and aesthetic enjoyment obtained from the best of 
simple classics, no compulsion or prompting being used in exact- 
ing practice. In almost every case, it was necessary to break up 
artificial conditions. 

The “exercises” were always from memory, the purpose 
being to allow the mind freedom for exaggerating looseness of 
muscles, and the formation of rapid development and contrast 
between slow cantabile style, using the heavy pressure touch of 
the Leschetizky method, and constantly alternating with very 
light, fast work upon the surface of the keys.* 

Carried along with this study were powerful exercises for 
stretching the tendons between the fingers, and occasional 
special ones for strengthening each separate finger, away from 
the piano. 

Most of the memory work was adapted to and formed a special 
study of the technical difficulties of a piece about to be taken 


_  *The writer is indebted to Madam Conrad for many valuable suggestions 
in regard to muscular hand development. 
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up. The constant aim was to keep the muscular development in 
advance of the mental. The exercise work was reduced to a 
minimum in every case. | 

The adult classes consisted of three sets of experiments: 
(1) Married women, (2) university graduates working for ad- 
vanced degrees, (8) adult working girls. 


MARRIED WOMEN. 
1; 


A young lady with no previous training and of a social type, with no 
children. She studied in February and March, but ceased on account of 
illness. The average practice was one and one-half hours daily. Fingers 
were naturally strong and acquired looseness immediately. Perfect familiarity 
with the staff was gained, as well as a clear tone and good discrimination of 
tonal effects. A fair amount of speed was attained. Three compositions of 
the grade of Schumann’s “Slumber Song’’ were mastered with pedal, one 
oe chord technique, the others requiring the tonal quality characteristic 
Oo opin. 

Had this subject continued, the purpose was to lead her directly into 
Chopin and Schumann. 


2 


A young lady who was brought up on the farm, quick mentally, but with 
only an elementary education. She was a clerk in a store previous to mar 
riage, of a very practical and sensible disposition with a domestic inclination. 
She had no children. The tests were hindered by the fact that the subject 
was extremely nervous, owing no doubt to her physical condition, as she was 
soon to become a mother. 

The experiments lasted during February and March, and the lady was 
an absolute beginner. She was of a soft, loose, childlike build, which lent 
itself readily to the finger gymnastics. Five pieces were mastered of the first 
grade, and of a drea my, porte quality. A naturally quick and receptiv 
mind was clearly retar ded by the condition, the apparent unaccustomed dul 
ness seeming to fret the individual. 


3 


An older lady with grown family, surrounded by good educational condi- 
tions, and with a very musical ancestry. She had broad experience, good 
understanding, and was reared in the city. She was a good reader and ac- 
customed to thinking and reflection. 

The subject was an absolute beginner, started January 1, with two lessons 
a week, and still continuing with every possibility of becoming am interesting 
performer. 

She was given two simple pieces the first week, the second week she began 
a fast “Spinning Lay’’ with notes lying very easy for the fingers. This was 
thoroughly learned by February 1, with pedal use in the same the first week 
in February. In the meantime, Guilmant’s “Lullaby” was assigned the 
third lesson, intended especially as a tone piece, the first page being well played 
by the time the “‘Spinning Lay’’ was completed. 

The Chopin Prelude No. 7 was started the sixth lesson, February 5, and 
proved hard to master, since the notation was still very new. On February 17, 
the subject had discovered the feeling of power gained by finger pressure. 
A strong sense oftsatisfaction was felt from perfect looseness and good physical 
conditions. From this time on there was a sense of great enjoyment in watch- 
ing muscular development in the finger gymnastics, and in producing the 
clear liquid tones which are characteristic of an absence of muscular tension. 
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By this time good progress was being made in all forms of finger legato 
and velocity, chromatics, rapid trill work, slow arpeggios, pressure exercises 
for strength, and stretching exercises, with a beginning of the use of dynamics. 

Gurlitt’s “Merry Company” was given the first part of March, requiring 
a dainty touch and staccato. It was fairly well mastered the first lesson. 
Tschaikowsky’s “‘ Dolly’s Funeral’’ was assigned March 19, and was the most 
satisfactory piece given. The Russian element of deep melancholy and heavy 
tragedy was perfectly interpreted and appreciated, resulting in a beautiful 
conception in the performance. Tone quality was good, and there was no 
reason to doubt that the result obtained came from a mental grasp of the com- 
poser’s art, and this minimized technical difficulties. 

This selection was mastered at once and gave the performer an infinite 
amount of pleasure. Improvement was very rapid after this, muscular free- 
dom, interest, and attention being all that could be desired. or 

A “Romance”’ in three flats was given April 9, especially a tone piece, and 
was acquired readily. At the end of the month, she had taken up some 
charming etudes of Streabbog of the second grade, using only those which 
avoided the mechanical quality characteristic of such studies. Her tech- 
nique at this | eee consisted of a large variety of trill exercises for speed and 
lightness, and holding down the thumb, meanwhile. These exercises proved 
hard to master. 

The subject has exhausted second grade work as far as instruction is con- 
cerned, and is ready for third grade pieces, after more freedom has been gained 
by the present pieces, and continued finger exercises. She shows a strong 
tendency to improve. most rapidly when her lessons are slightly beyond her 
technical equipment. 

_ The pieces, so far, have been selected from W. S. B. Mathews’ volume of 
pieces, grade one and two combined. 

She may now go into the second volume of the same, which includes the 
third and fourth grades, or else take up a volume of Schumann or Schubert 
with some Russian numbers. If improvement continues steady through the 
gel she will attempt an easy movement from a Beethoven sonata in 
the fall. 

So far, the subject has memorized all pieces without any difficulty. There 
seems to be a strong desire to free the mind of note reading, and a tendency 
to concentrate upon the attainment of muscular control and aesthetic emotion. 
The latter element is strong and well developed, while attention and interest 
are excellent. ‘The test has been very satisfactory, and if carried out for two 
or three years, will aid very materially in giving data upon the possibility of 
adult learning as applied to the practical study of an instrument. 

The practice hours were as follows: 


Pieces Exercises 
PNET Se. aay otek a Pa Tels 12 hours 62 hours 
EST MER SOE ea Pt 153 8& 
BRIE ee a yak see elas 153 132 


April entire practice 202 hours. 


The entire practice period has amounted to 923 hours, approximately one- 
third being devoted to memory work or hand development, and averaging 
about three-quarters to an hour a day altogether. It will be noticed, that 
while the time spent on pieces remained fairly constant, the time devoted to 
exercises steadily increased, and without any suggestion. This was due to 
a realization of strength gained, and a lively interest in the exercises which 
were characteristic and very varied, and as melodious as simple pieces. 

In this test, there has not been any trace of diminuation of ability on 
account of riper maturity. On the other hand, this was a distinct gain, in 
comparison with the account of tests which follow later. Some of the tests 
in which the subjects were barely leaving the teens have seemed hopeless, 
owing to instability, and chaotic mental conditions. 

It would seem that a study which yields such return as this one, is worth 
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while atany age, if we measure educational activity by the amount of power 
derived, and the satisfaction gained. 


4. 


This subject is a middle-aged married woman with two children, and of 
domestic tendency. She was married young and has had no chance for higher 
educational development. She is naturally a student and a great reader, with 
a dislike for social life, very industrious and of serious disposition. 

Her lessons began September 19, 1918, with only such knowledge as she 
had picked up in her own slight practice. Her physical conditions were un- 
favorable, being of a nervous temperament, with very tense muscles and 
slender fingers. She took fourteen lessons up to Christmas with little change 
or improvement, except a trifle more finger dexterity. I went away for study 
and left her in the hands of an assistant from January until September. 

With possibly more skill, but the same tightness and mechanical work in 
evidence, there was no fundamental change upon my return. She was taken 
out of the Czerny Velocity Studies upon which she had been working, and 
confined entirely to the exercises and pieces, starting as a begilnner. The 
mechanical tendency was easily overcome, but lightness as a resut of loose- 
ness was much slower in developing. She has been one of the most satisfactory 
pupils of the test, and probably would have gained much more rapidly, if 
heen tension had not become embedded at first. The results were as 

ollows: 

August 20, 1914, five finger work was given from memory, for lightness 
and speed, with the entire mind concentrated upon relaxation and looseness. 
These were supplemented by a slow, dreamy piece for tone quality, and one 


full of buoyancy and lightness, both of a nature to be performed without 


exertion. 

The finger exercises included the powerful Leschetizky exercises for 
developing strength, and stretching exercises for loosening the tightened 
tendons. Except for gradual strengthening of fingers, there was no change 
up to November 5, when the first clear tones were noticed, and the tension 
was sensibly less. By the middle of the month the tone began to show finish. 
By December 1, spontaniety began to develop, but with the mind still fixed 
upon technical difficulties, and careful avoidance of tension. 

December 17, “‘Night’’ by Smith, from Mathews’ volume of third and 
fourth grade pieces, was thoroughly mastered and memorized. The tone was 
beautiful and the muscular conditions were very satisfactory. ‘‘The Mill” by 
Franke, also being worked on, could not be mastered. It is a light, fast 
staccato base, with a tonal melody. Staccato playing was and is yet liable 
to be attended with stiffness. She dropped “The Mill” and took up the 
“Norse Song’”’ in Mathews’ album, which is composed of chord work. This 
was fairly well mastered with much care and study. h 

Schumann’s “Scences from Childhood”’ and Chopin’s Prelude No. 7 were 
taken up the first of the year, the latter being mastered very rapidly. A 
Polish selection from the Mathews’ album proved difficult, and was not 
mastered. 

There was a general need of more legato, but lightness was good. The 
tone was lovely, and the tendency to get high above the keys still very evident. 
It may be added that this fault has been hard to overcome, and comes up 
occassionally still in hard passages. Superfluous movements and waste 
energy have been unusually hard to master. 

Schubert’s Impromptu Op. 90 No. 3 was given February 18. Work was 
assigned from the Leschetizky instructor March 4, and continued up to the 
present time combined with original exercises assigned from memory. 

Chopin’s Prelude No. 15 was given March 11, and will prove to be the 
most satisfactory piece studied. It will probably have artistic finish, as it 
seems to present no technical difficulties. 

Chopin’s Prelude No. 18 was assigned April 29, but has not been studied 
long enough to be able to judge of results. 
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Chopin makes the strongest appeel so far, as well as com posers with the 
Same general tendencies. As yet, only poetic tone pieces are a success, the 
snbject being unable to carry correct hand conditions over into rapid passages. 

All velocity exercises are now played with perfect relaxation, excellent 
tone and high speed. Good muscular conditions are normal and unconscious, 
with no tendency to relapse. Several attempts have been made, but without 
success, in selecting a piece which will carry this condition into a higher tempo. 
The subject has been helped greatly by attending good artist performances 
aud some orchestral programs this winter. 

Her attitude toward her work is ideal, and conditions favorable for develop- 
ment, which should be rapid from now on, as the prevailing difficulties have 
been pushed to the background. She has no eachis in realizing as soon as 
muscular conditions are not satisfactory. 

The practice hours were as follows: Up to December 1, 1914, half-hour 
daily amounting approximately to about 144 hours. Recorded time for 
formal tests was as appended. | 


Pieces Exercises 
December............. 4:15 hours 7:25 hours 
0g SE Se 6 6 
WRUIEED oi ch Gh ka kik 6:45 6 
1s i er 8:15 9:45 
aS, 6 25:15 29:10 


Total practice hours, 198:25; only 29:10 hours not devoted to the pieces. 
As the table shows, the practice periods lengthened as interest and advance- 
ment became more marked, at first averaging half hour daily, and later in- 
creasing. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATES. 


5. 


This lady was not a graduate but had been a student, and is now a teacher 
in the city schools. She had received about a year of training several years 
ago in a conservatory. She studied during December, and owing to heavy 
school duties, had to drop her work. No careful record was kept, since the 
time spent was too short to admit of any results. 


6. 


A graduate of emotional type and strong social tendency. Four months’ 
training failed to develop suitable material for test work. Concentration 
was not possible, while there seemed little codrdination between the mental 
state and muscular control. There was, however, noticable gain in tone 
quality and smoothness of technic. 


fe 


This subject is a candidate for a higher degree, and studied two months 
about a yearago. She is a practical student type, and of a serious disposition 
Her study lasted two and one-half months, or until the middle of March, 
when work upon her thesis caused her to drop the experiment. 

She was greatly handicapped by overwork, but obtained good finger 
control, and was able to play small tone pieces with considerable ease. Entire 
flexibility and relaxation was obtained, and several small selections learned 
with accuracy and good habits. On account of heavy work, no memorizing 
was done. 

Her time schedule for January and February was as follows: 


Pieces Exercises 
IIIT Faro) ee es 1:25 hours 2:45 hours 
MMIST IRN OV oes sive e dahety 3:30 3 
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The total practice for the two months was approximately eleven hours, 
which was scarcely sufficient for a fair test. 


8. 


This lady is a candidate for higher degree, and had taken about ten lessons 
several years ago. She is of an intelligent, serious type, very industrious, 
and naturally a student. She had practically no knowledge of music, having 
forgotten the notation almost entirely. 

Her hands were well developed and strong, but had a stiffness hard to 
overcome. Besides developing exercises, two small pieces, “Child’s Prayer’’ 
a tone piece, and “‘Murmuring Spring’’ for rapid work, were learned the first 
two weeks. Schumann’s ‘‘Merry Farmer’’ and the “Norse Song’’ were 
given the third week. The first was mastered quite readily, the latter required 
much practice to get good chord effect. 

Chopin’s Prelude No. 7 was given February 2. Her hands had gained in 
lightness and had less tension. Schumann’s “Soldier March’’ was assigned 
March 2, and a small study. 

When the subject stopped April 1, to work on her thesis, nine pieces had 
been learned, nearly all memorized, and all but the late assignments played 
with loose muscles, good tone and some finish. 


WORKING GIRLS. 


9. 


This subject had strong social inclination with no desire to do serious 
work. a was foreign, speaking English imperfectly, and was retained but 
two weeks. 


10. 


A young lady of practical, serious nature, with elementary training. She 
was a beginner, and gains very slowly. Her mind is not alert, but she is 
patient and painstaking, and has always had a desire to learn. She has been 
studying nearly two months. 

The hands are beginning to codrdinate pretty well in different voices, and 
the notation is not so much of a problem as at first. Two small pieces are 
aaere! learned, but no attempt has been made as yet to develop speed and 

ightness. 

The difficulty is a mental, not a physical one, and very much more of a 
problem. She is interested and offers a good study of a rather unusual type. 
A fifteen minute lesson a day would yield excellent results, as the gain mentally 
during a thirty minute lesson period is very noticable. 

The practice hours have approximated about thirty minutes a day. This 
subject has never been able to sing a tune or hum a melody. 


11° 


This lady has been studying for two months. She had taken lessons 
before, and played a strong first grade, hardly second. There has been con- 
siderable gain in an aesthetic sense chiefly through the pieces, but not much 
muscular improvement. Up to the present, the young lady has not shown 
much interest in the latter, so that such practice afforded little progress. 

She shows quick intelligence, good musical ability, and has gained much 
in tone quality, finger control and use of the pedal, which she did not under 
stand. The practice averages about half hour. 


12. 


This subject had studied about a year with two different instructors, and 
had never learned the bass clef. Her complaint was that she had never been 
able to gain any velocity. 
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By disposition she is diligent and of an industrious nature. She is not 
mentally, extremely active, but retains carefully what she has learned. 

She started immediately upon five finger exercises from memory, for 
velocity and lightness. Her trouble was that she used her arms entirely, 
thus affording little finger movement. She took up pieces written for both 
clefs at once, and found them very hard the first month. 

The arm and finger muscles are quite loose and free now, and the velocity 
has more than doubled. She has succeeded in correcting the exaggerated 
movements of the arms. In the course of two weeks she will be ready for the 
next grade. Two lessons a week are taken with an average of half an hour 
practice. 

13. 

This subject has been one of the hardest to deal with. She had taken a 
couple of years before, but had never been able to play a piece. Her fingers 
seemed awkward, and lacked strength sufficient to press the keys. Asa result, 
she played with a harsh tone entirely from the arms. The pieces were mech- 
anical to the extreme, and sight reading was very poor. I have used different 
methods for two years with no satisfactory gain. After putting her entirely 
upon five finger memory work, and using nothing but light finger touch and 
velocity, the abnormally heavy playing was overcome. Much introspection, 
extreme care, and absolute avoidance of any suggestion of heavy pieces, with 
a freedom from notes, secured results which are satisfying. Several pretty 
pieces are played daintily now, with good habits and much pleasure to the 
performer. 

A second pupil from the same teacher showed the same forcing of tone, 
and must be connected in some way with the method of instructing. 


JUVENILE CLASS, 


While it was not the purpose at first, to include observation 
of children in these tests, the results were so satisfying that. 
some were made unknown to the subjects. 

This year more than ever before, the class has been troubled 
with weak eyes resulting from the application to studies, and have 
had nervous breakdowns. This nervous twitching was shown in 
some while at the lesson even. Study books have been gradually 
abandoned, the same system of exercises which are given to the 
adults being substituted. The keeping of a time schedule has 
been required, exacting only a half-hour of daily practice, but 
thoughtfully and carefully done. This seemed very necessary, as 
some of the children became very irritable on account of the 
constant reminder to practice by mothers, when very often they 
had already over-practiced. A time card, elimination of all 
waste energy, and short, crisp, pretty exercises from memory 
have secured results. The children are all, without a single 
exception, very happy and contented in their work. 

This process requires a teacher who is resourceful, and has 
skill and ingenuity in creating vital exercises to offset technical 
difficulties in the pieces; but it is a system which pays a hundred 
per cent in advancement, for by it the health of the children is 
spared as much as possible. 

Since the first of the year, no printed studies or etudes have 
been used for the children. Freed from note reading, they take 
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great delight in introspection, and learn to tell very quickly 
when they play with stiff arms or fingers. When once they 
require a free, loose style, a relapse to muscular tension seems 
to annoy them very much. 

. Only the general characteristics of the juvenile subjects will 
be given, with the exception of the last, No. 20, which has been 
recorded very carefully, as she furnished a strong and very 
interesting study. 

14, Aged 15. 


This girl began her first lessons on November 26, 1912, with a strong 
liking for the aesthetic rather than any suggestion of drill. She is now in the 
adolescent stage, developing very rapidly, is robust in build, and full of energy. 
The family is large, and she does considerable house work outside of school 
hours. Lately she has developed a keen liking for her music and plays in- 
cessantly. For the past three or four months, when she had the added burden 
of learning the German catechism, she dropped her piano lessons, but took 
them up a month ago, and she has been busy learning several hard pieces. 
Small technical discrepancies do not trouble in the least, for she goes through 
her studies and pieces in a lively rate of serene complacency and contentment. 
Her music, while not exactly satisfactory from the artistic standpoint, is 
affording her a superb outlet for surplus energy and emotional life. It is 
possible to hold her down to melodious pieces of any degree of difficulty. 
She seems to delight in overcoming obstacles in the latter. They are soul 
satisfying, if only hard, but easy exercises intended to develop speed and 
relaxation do not command a passing notice.* 


15. Aged 11. 


Number 15 was a very difficult pupil at first, a sister to number 14, but 
of entirely opposite turn. She has not reached the full adolescent stage, and 
takes discipline and drill perfectly. Her touch is clear and her position and 
muscles perfectly relaxed. A shadow of the emotional element is present. 
This child is one to whom exercises and studies in the usual orthodox style 
were given for the first year. The second year (she began two years ago) the 
process was reversed. She was given the progressive work from memory, 
using eyesight only for pieces. This was not only expedient but necessary, 
for her eyes were suffering, and now require glasses. Her practice averages 
twenty minutes to half hour daily, and has continued so for the two years. 
With ordinary application she plays the pieces in Mathews’ book of pieces, 
volume two, grades three and four combined, with three or four flats or sharps; 
she can pick out the time with a pencil on practically any piece, and has 
high rate of speed in the finger exercises. Without a hint of overcrowding or 
specialization; she is beyond the advancement of a second year piano pupial, 
and is a child of only normal musical ability. 


16. Aged 10° 


This child came from another teacher the first of the year. She had 
studied almost a year and was partly through the first volume of a book of 
exercises. She had taken every exercise just as it came. The child has not 
had any pieces, and the studies were much too easy for her. The standard 
Be Pea required in the performance of her studies was too high for a 
child. 

She was put at once in a second grade book of pieces. Since she learned 
quickly, she was allowed the use of the pedal in several pieces. She is not a 


*Since these, tests, this girl has finished, in good style, Chopin Preludes 


\. Nos. 7, 15 and 20, and the slow movement of Beethoven’s sonata Op. 14, 


No.<:2. 
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prong, robust child, so her accustomed practice was cut from one hour to a 
half hour. 
In addition to the above work, she practices several memory passages 


each week. 
17. Aged 11. 


This pupil came from another teacher, discouraged because she was 
obliged to study her pieces so long before completed. She used her arms 
entirely in producing a tone which was harsh and forced, was extremely 
nervous, and found it almost impossible to get even approximate exactness, 
which was attributed to approaching adolescence. She is large and growing 
fast, and has the same trouble in school on account of her nerves. 

The constant nagging of a conscientiousness mother to get her to practice 
caused her to develop a defiant, rather hysterical condition. She stopped her 
lessons in October, and began them May 1, confining herself to well chosen 

ieces and practically no finger development. Her previous condition was 
BES due to the torment of practice, for she was frequently reminded of 
it when she had overpracticed. She now keeps a time card, practicing thirty 
minutes a day, with good results. She has never been reminded, and is 
extremely happy over the ease with which she masters her lessons. Her 
progress has about doubled. While she is of a nervous temperament, there 
seems to be no difficulty when she is handled carefully. 


18. Aged 10. 


This child came the first of the year, and has been pushed far beyond her 
ability to play or understand pieces. She realized this herself. The tone was 
produced entirely with the arms, and with violent force. 

She took very readily to light running finger work, and has had no trouble 
in breaking off the arm habit. The tendency was not noticable after the 
third or fourth lesson. 

The child has not started to advance steadily yet, and her work has not 
reached a satisfactory stage. 

19. Aged 13. 


This pupil began August, 1918, and was a beginner. She studied fourteen 
months when the family left the state. From the first she gave no trouble, 
and was one of the easiest pupils to handle. 

She was quick and intelligent, and her advance was very rapid from 
piece to piece. ‘Time presented no obstacle and she was allowed to use etudes 
freely, since they were assimilated so readily. No signs of adolescence were 
shown, nor did the mental quality of her work vary from month to month. 
The practice time and lessons were as methodical as clock work. Her school 
lessons were mastered in the same easy manner, and her grades remained in 
the nineties. 

20. 9 years last August. 


Number 20 is an interesting pupil and one of the most satisfactory of the 
children. Conditions in the home are so favorable that she has been used as 
a test pupil, but unknown to the child. She recorded her practice time, and 
was left free to set the amount. She is slight of build, and her hands are v ery 
small with slender, limber fingers, which have been a serious problem. 

She started October, 1912, a beginner at the age of seven. I gave her 
ten lessons and left her in the hands of an assistant, while absent from the 
holidays until the next September. During this time, she got through the 
instructor, and learned a little Schumann piece. 

I put her upon carefully selected memory work with a view to developing 
strength, since her fingers were so soft as to bend backward. Ten minutes 
of her practice time of twenty to thirty minutes from this time to the present 
have been devoted to this memory work. She has developed strong, wiry 
le oeees even balance, splendid tone, understands the pedal and needs 
little dictation in regard to its use, 
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She has never had studies beyond the first instructor (during my absence) 
except for the memory exercises, has played only from easier classics, and will 
be able to give a program an hour in length from the same by the end of June. 
She has not been pushed, but is fortunate enough to have a mother of unusual 
judgment in assisting her children in their studies. 

While the child has talent, her progress is not beyond the ability of the 
average child. If gain continues as at present, she will have mastered all 
technical difficulties by the age of fifteen or sooner, leaving only the higher 
emotional and intellectual elements to develop. Without missing her time, 
she will have mastered an art, and should easily be able to gain splendid skill 
on some orchestral instrument in addition. 

Her tests as carried out were as follows: | 

September 21, 1914, she took up Schumann No. 26, also his “‘ Wild Horse- 
man,’”’ with the memory work intended to give strength to the fingers, and 
light, rapid playing upon the top of the keys. 

September 28, the “Wild Horseman”’ was played from memory, and she 
took up the pedal at once, with suggestions as to its effect and use. She has 
used it ever since at pleasure, with good ear as to the blurring of tones. Except 
when tired and not alert mentally, she needs no prompting in this respect. 

By October 12, all of the Schumann No. 26 was ready to lay aside for the 
time being. ‘‘Merry Farmer” and “ Wild Horseman” were both satisfactorily 
finished. By the stretching exercise, the reach between the fingers had 
increased very materially and fingers ceased to bend backwards. 

She started memory exercises with hands together October 22, and had 
considerable trouble to keep them together. From this she passed into finger 
and wrist staccato, with hands separate. ’ . 

During November the child finished Chopin’s Waltz in E flat, and took 
up Rubenstein’s “ Melody in F”’ and Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song,”’ from the 
simplified classics. In the meantime, she was playing memory trills and 
memory velocity exercises in light legato, finger staccato and wrist staccato 
The tone was clear and perfectly free. 

January 26, she took up Wagner’s “Evening Star”’ in four flats, with very 
little simplification. The rapid part is just now taking on finish and ease, 
being beyond her strength previously. 

February 8, she took up “‘Simple Confession” by Thomé, and began to 
put dynamics of all varieties in her memory exercises, and running the length of 
the keyboard. ‘“‘Simple Confession’’ was finished and memorized in two weeks. 

March 8, she began chain trills, also taking up “‘Cujus Animam” from. 
“Stabat Mater”’ by Rossini, written in four flats. It has fast arpeggio work. 
She loves it more than any of her pieces, and the arpeggios present no difficulty, 
owing to the strength gained previously in the memory work. Half of it was 
memorized the day it was assigned. 

Since March 15, the fingers have strengthened very rapidly, and interest 
has been intense. Began giving her rapid trills holding down the thumb. 

She started Schumann’s ‘‘Tréumerei’’ March 19, and is working it out, 
pedal and all, without suggestions. 

April 1, she started on long arpeggio runs from memory. April 8, she 
took up a Burgmiiller Etude which is especially pretty, because of the fast 
arpeggios, and is liked very much by children. 

May 5, she started two very pretty melody pieces of Streabbog’s in grade 
two, easy for her but given for relaxation and ease. One is in broken chords 
with harp effect two pages in length, and was memorized immediately after 
her lesson. The other is a dainty arpeggio piece. (Now April 1.) 

The pieces she had mastered since September 21, are as follows: 


Schumann, “‘ Wild Horseman”’ Thomé, ‘‘Simple Confession” 


‘* Merry Farmer” . Wagner, “Evening Star” 
Number 26 Rossini ‘‘Cujus Animan” from 
‘“'Trfumerei’’ “Stabat Mater’’ 

Chopin, Waltz Burgmiiller, Etude 

Rubenstein, “‘ Melody in F”’ Streabbog, Two Melodies 


Mendelssohn, “Spring Song’”’ Beethoven Concerto, Andante 
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The number of hours consumed in practice, including pieces and memory 
exercises since September 21, 1914, is one hundred twenty-four. Six of this 
was given to the latter, so that only one hundred eighteen hours meant real 
application to pieces, all of which were memorized. 

Up to last January, practice period was thirty minutes regularly, without 
suggestion. She has spent but twenty months studying, and did not touch 
an instrument for three months last summer, so that real study has only 
occupied fifteen months. 

From the beginning, October, 1912, the child has practiced two hundred 
seventeen hours and twenty minutes. Approximately, not over thirty-four 
hours have been spent apart from her pieces upon the memory exercises, nor 
are the latter regarded as anything but easier pieces. She takes great interest 
in playing them, since she likes to watch her fingers do the rapid runs. 

Since her summer vacation, the child has finished Chopin’s Prelude No. 7, 
is working on No. 18, and has memorized and mastered thoroughly the Andante 
and part of the first movement of Beethoven’s sonata Op. 2, No. 1. 

‘This pupil gave the following program from memory after eighteen months’ 
practice (since she rested during the summer) with an average of thirty minutes 
of daily practice. The recital was almost an hour in length and without 
lapse of memory. She was nine years and eleven months old. In addition, 
she had mastered enough. pieces to fill another program: 


Schumann, “Merry Farmer” Streabbog, Etude No. 12 


“Wild Horseman”’ Etude No. 7 

“'Traumerei’’ Etude No. 4 
Rubenstein, ‘‘ Melody in F”’ Wagner, ‘Evening Star” from 
Thomé, ‘‘Simple Confession”’ *“Tannhauser”’ 


Burgmiiller, Etude, Bk. I, No.1 Rossini, “‘Cujus Animam”’ from 
“‘Stabat Mater’”’ 


Since completing this thesis in May, the author has received six adolescent 
pupils, several very precocious. One is a senior in the high school at the 
age of twelve. Another (a boy) at the age of sixteen has written a number of 
compositions, and plays from the heavier sonatas of Beethoven and Chopin, 
with only two years of study previously. They are interesting as studies, 
since they came from other teachers, and offer an opportunity to compare 
different methods of treatment. 

One pupil was not used in the tests, a nineteen year old girl, since it 
seemed impossible to understand her. She comes from a very musical family 
of unusual intelligence, and is now a university student. No satisfaction 
could be gained from the mother, since she has the same difficulty, so that 
it was thought best to discard this subject, in recording the tests. 


CONCLUSIONS FROM TESTS. 


Of the three adult groups, that of the married subjects was 
perhaps the most satisfactory. A broader experience in practical 
matters, mind free from mental study, and a desire to make 
the test successful, stimulated by an intense interest in the 
outcome, gave excellent results. Nothing was found to indicate 
that household duties had tended to stiffen the muscles in any 
way. On the contrary, number 4; who was not a promising 
subject because of tense muscules and nervous disposition, by 
hand massage and extreme care in practice, has offset these draw- 
backs sufficiently to make approximate twice the normal ad- 
vance. Her practice is very intense, but short. Every exercise 
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has been vital, and calculated to work out some finger weakness 
in her pieces. 

There is’ every reason to believe that the beginning adult 
attains as high a degree of aesthetic enjoyment and appreciation 
as if he had begun as a child. Since we have so many examples 
where adults have been practically beginners and have attained 
astonishing results, we have no grounds to say that the muscles 
cannot be trained with a considerable degree of satisfaction, even 
at a later age. The difficulties are without a doubt increased, 
yet if intellectual development has been attended to, there is an 
added gain of application, intensity and concentration. 

This class of adults has shown that, for cultural reasons, it is 
well worth while to make some study of music. Very fine classics 
of a simple nature may be obtained, while the pleasure and 
aesthetic enjoyment gained is such as is not obtained from 
listening to any number of fine performances. The mere feeling 
of power gained by doing has a strong psychic element. For 
example, the mastery of a small Tschaikowsky number, as ‘‘The 
Dolly’s Funeral,” is sufficient to create a warmer love for the 
tragic sublimity of Russian life than any number of concerts. 
A study of Schumann’s simple pieces brings a nearness that no 
simple listener ever gains. 

The tests of university girls were not as fair as the rest, since 
nearly all the subjects were writing theses and hence over- 
working in order to take the test. However, the effect of college 
training is very evident in the work, even under unfavorable con- 
ditions. There is less tendency to waste energy, concentration 
is good, and these subjects knew how to work. These remarks 
do not apply to the idler who drifts through school, but to the 
serious college students. Some of the former are not used in 
these tests, because of mental unfitness. 

With the working girls, the process was very slow and the 
mental grasp much below the other groups. They came from a 
class who had quit school early, and were not stimulated by 
mental application. 

The same training given to children who were kept in school 
showed them to be: bright and alert, witn school grades cor- 
responding to the proficiency gained in private music lessons. 
A careful comparison of adolescent girls who were in school and 
those who stopped after the eighth grade, showed the latter to 
be less alert mentally. This seems to indicate that the early 
leaving of school results in mental dulness, instead of rapid 
growth if the same girls had been kept in school longer. Without 
much exception, there is considerable stupidity and heaviness in 
working girls who leave school early. They are unresponsive 
and seem to need greater stimulation. Yet this class make 
greater sacrifices both in time and money for the sake of learning 
to play, and seem extremely fond of music. 
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The children naturally present great variations, owing to the 
difference in ages and stages of physical development. No two 
of these just tabulated show the same characteristics, and require 
very different training. 

One of the most satisfactory plans used with the children has 
been the definite time table, so that as they said “‘they knew when 
they were done.” Another change equally important was the 
complete discarding of the printed study which it was found the 
children despised. The substituted memory passages were 
regarded as easy pieces, and were a source of amusement, since 
nothing had to be learned from the book. Discarding of studies 
did away with the mechanical playing, abuse of the eyes, and 
made artistic teaching much easier, and more quickly attained. 

When children once get the feeling of perfect muscular free- 
dom, a sudden tendency to stiffen annoys them very much. 
One little girl was sick for two weeks, so that her fingers lost 
considerable strength, and as a result she was unable to do any 
velocity work for several weeks. Experimental trials at two 
different lessons, to get her velocity up to the point of tension 
failed, and she simply stopped or lowered the tempo. Of her 
own accord, she played everything slowly until strength returned. 

All children like the muscular freedom and looseness, and 
perceive very quickly the difference between a hard tone and a 
soft, velvety melody. They seem to feel easily the tone beneath 
their fingers. 

* * * * * 

The natural development in musical study, if it is to conform 
to child growth and advanced thought along scholastic lines 
(and it must do so if it is to take a place of equality upon the 
school curriculum) is that the muscular development and physical 
conditions requisite for good performance upon an instrument, be 
developed during the drill period of childhood, and before ‘the 
dormant emotions and sex instincts enter and demand expression. 
For, in this latter stage, the entire organism calls out for emotional 
expression, and nature must be assisted as much as possible in 
relieving the tension. It is a question whether extensive drill, 
such as is practiced by some music teachers, in dealing with the 
adolescents, especially beginners, is not positively disastrous. 
In attempting to start pupils during this period, the writer has 
been obliged to use great caution in this respect, in order to 
train the child for its best welfare, even at the expense of the 
orthodox view of the ordinary musician. For, it must be remem- 
bered, the question which the conscientious teacher must ask 
himself constantly is, ‘‘Am I doing the best for the child’s general 
good, am I assisting his natural instincts to develop normally in 
conformity with nature?’”’ This is true education, and in the 
a ‘a mean the best musician, for his perspective will be true 

o life. 
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The reader will wonder perhaps at the early introduction of 
classics in the tests just tabulated. The aim was not to show 
precocity or to force musical growth, but to reach such a stage 
in drill and hand development, that at adolescence, the child 
may receive the full benefit from a study of our best classics, 
hampered as little as possible by poor technique. If such a 
process is not possible, then the child of ordinary musical ability 
must be doomed to lose training in the best musical literature, 
at the time when imagination, emotion, pitch discrimination and 
dreamy, poetic sentiments are at their best. Aesthetic enjoy- 
ment is par excellent and must be utilized, if results are to be 
the most satisfactory. There can be little doubt but that wrong 
adjustment between child development and musical training is 
the keynote to most failures in the present procedure. 

The musician, if he is to become an educator in a scientific 
sense (and there is no reason why any distinction should be 
made, since the same fundamental principles underlie all educa- 
tion), must take his cue from the educator, who is advocating 
more and more, early completion of the drill period, even pushing ~ 
college degrees, the doctor’s included, down into the teens, in 
order that scholarly work, the great life foundation, may at least 
be started at the dawn of this remarkable period. 

We are likewise pushing all languages down into the grades, 
in order to reach the immortal works, the great creative master- 
pieces, during the creative and hence most receptive period. It 
is only to be expected that the university, the noblest institution 
in all countries, should demand the same attitude of the musician. 
The latter must be brought to a realization that the adolescent 
in music requires Beethoven, Bach, Schumann and Schubert at 
a time when nature is making her last and greatest adjustments. 
To fall short of this means failure in truly educative training. 

The above remarks do not apply to formal study in voice 
during child development. Since the entire organism changes 
(even the vocal cords themselves) during adolescence, only the 
psychic and cultural elements remain behind. Hence any 
attempt at throat formation, except for general good habits and 
good eanaeh tone, is wasted time, and is likely to be harmful 
as well. 
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CHAPTER II. 


SYSTEM OF INCORPORA TING MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
INTO THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


SUB-CHAPTER 1. 
GRADE SCHOOL. 


The following plan aims to include all applied branches, 
orchestral and band training and vocal instruction upon the 
curriculum of the public schools. No hint of specialization is 
aimed at, the purpose being to produce children trained in the 
broadly cultural and appreciative side of the art, the applied 
subjects being merely tools to bring about this result. 

The system is built upon the supposition that all are more or 
less musical, that all should have the opportunity of musical 
training as a branch of education, not in a narrow sense, but 
broadly enough to include other than simply vocal study, and 
that such training should be extended to all, at public expense. 

It is hoped that such a system, when put in operation, would 
reduce the financial problem to such an extent, as to make it 
possible for the child to become acquainted, not only with vocal 
masterpieces, but to acquire elementary skill in two or three 
branches of applied study as is done in languages, thereby gaining 
the versatility so common to many orchestral players. By 
cutting down practice hours, introducing class instruction, and 
training the’ emotional rather than aiming mainly at technical 
presentation, it is possible that keen interest would be stimulated; 
at the same time, there is ample opportunity from the first to 
the twelfth grade, to form an intimate acquaintance with every 
great masterpiece, no matter for what instrument or what form 
of opera. Where limitations are set by lack of facilities or lack 
of #eachers, the educative value and real use of the automatic 
players can truly serve their purpose in the public school room. 

Such a general plan, if rightly presented, should furnish ample 
foundation for the dignified musical specialization which ought 
to characterize such study in our universities. The present 
public school standard, while good enough in some cities, in 
certain phases, does not include all musical instruction, nor does 
it attempt to, more than by casual crediting of private instruction. 

University doors will not open to the art until an adequate 
standard is reached, nor will there be any compromise in this 
respect. If a functioning, vital study cannot be attained, the 
portals of the school system must close to its admission. For 
an educational institution seeks to attract the serious minded 
and earnest student; superficial study or technical display will 
not accomplish this end. 

Naturally, the problem which confronts educational boards 
in placing the work upon a school basis is the financial question, 
and the method of procedure. For this reason, a typical village 
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school (which can easily be expanded for larger schools) is taken 
as aunit. The teacher for such a position would be trained in a 
university along the lines described a few pages further on. 
We shall take it for granted, that the school has a hundred 
pupils from the first to the eleventh or twelfth grade, which is 
very typical of small western towns. We shall suppose also 
that the school board can afford $25 a month for a teacher to 
give vocal music, as is actually the salary in many western 
towns with much larger schools. It is desirable and practical to 
start with conditions as we find them, and then to build up a 
machine which will promise financial certainty to the board. 
For the latter consideration is no doubt one of the chief obstacles 
in hiring efficient music teachers in the western schools. Funds, 
which are usually low, will not permit it. 

Temporarily, while starting the work, and in order to deter- 
mine the general popularity before advancing salaries, it is prefer- 
able to allow the children to pay fifteen cents a lesson for one a 
week, or $2.70 tuition a semester for each applied study, which 
will probably be piano and violin at first. 

Out of a school of a hundred, at least seventy-five would 
study at this price. A glance at the number of children who 
take privately even at advanced prices, as shown by the Nebraska 
questionnaire, assures one that this per cent can be assumed, 
providing competent instructors are procured. Lesson periods 
should not be over thirty minutes, a sufficient tax for school 
children, and six to a class giving each child virtually five minutes. 

The group instruction will be no loss, in fact, a distinct gain, 
since the child’s attention is held only for a couple of minutes at 
a time, and the intervals between attention can profitably be 
put upon another child. Class rivalry and the gain by watching 
others at their lessons are no small feature.* 

If a piano class, still more benefit may be derived by using 
four, six and eight handed compositions, especially the sym- 
phonies, which come so arranged. This plan also gives invaluable 
experience in ensemble. 

(It may be parenthetically said again at this point, that a 
‘musician with the ordinary viewpoint could not be put in such 
a position, since the experiment would result in. failure, owing 
to emphasized technical dexterity, and an overfondness for 
specialization.) 

The sliding scale should be used, so that a child who showed 


*The author has been experimenting for six months, by giving such class 
instruction to groups of children, allowing five to ten minutes to a child, and 
with excellent results. The bond of sociability, friendly rivalry and interest 
in one anothers’ lessons have been excellent, and show that class work is more 
in keeping with child life than the formality of private instruction. Only 
the specialist is ready for private drill, not the growing child. In case of 
precocious children, a little extra help out of class hours will be sufficient, 
since it is advisable that the child of genius does not recognize his gift at too 
early an age. He is likely all too soon to become isolated on this account. 
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more aptitude than the other six or eight (as the case might be) 
could be promoted to another group at any time. Very few 
lessons are sufficient for an apt teacher to arrange the groups so 
that slower children will be together, while the more talented 
may advance from group to group as rapidly as talent permits. 
J _ The children should start immediately upon pieces, even if 
eginners, the only excuse for any suggestion of exercise being to 
gain a loose flexibility and freedom of muscles at the outset. It 
is quite possible to select very melodious pieces in such a way 
that the very trills, runs and arpeggios are training in execution 
by themselves, and have a higher claim than any mechanical 
exercise ever could have. The printed page is to be avoided for 
reasons stated before, other than in the acquiring of repertoire. 

The problem of violin in class is easier than piano, since 
each has his instrument ready in hand. The ‘‘ Maidstone Move- 
ment”’ is so successful in the training of numbers upon the violin, 
that its practicality need not be discussed. More than six to a 
class could be so instructed. It is better that children should 
have had at least a half year of piano, since pitches and staff 
are better fixed. If a class of beginners, their difficulties are 
many, since they must create their own pitch, with which they 
are unfamiliar, and the keyboard does not lie definitely before 
them as in piano study. Perfect ease and acquaintance with the 
instrument may be gained from a large chart of strings, with the 
letter names marked off. Finger positions can be temporarily 
placed on the neck of the violin, and aid the learner still more to 
gain elementary playing knowledge. As soon as the child can 
strike the pitch in easy skips, by using the same chart, the in- 
structor can point off simple hymn tunes or melodies, minus 
real notes. This will assist the child in mastering one principle 
at a time. When plain, legato bowing has enabled the child to 
play the different notes from the picture or chart, he may have 
the notes of a piece set up before him. If for lesson peviod it 
can be presented in large type on the black board, so much the 
better. If it could be so arranged that each child practice his 
violin only with the piano, the same pitch being played upon 
that instrument, probably more violinists would succeed in at 
least getting the pitch. This fault may be attributed to some 
of our conservatory graduates even. The writer finds no difficulty 
in getting parental assistance at this point. 

The writer also does not teach notation in the usual manner. 
Only one note is fixed definitely, and the child is told to reckon 
by position. The first pieces are selected very carefully, so that 
progression is by whole steps and thirds. The learner can, in 
a very few minutes, accustom himself to go up on or down one 
note, or leave one in between, as the case may be. (If the in- 
strument is piano, at this point even both hands can be used, if 
a piece.is selected with basses almost alike.) 
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Considerable time is lost by the beginner, in this mere cipher- 
ing out of each note; as a matter of fact, it matters little what 
the note is, the point is to get it. Without any teaching of note 
reading, it comes, one scarcely knows how. Position playing 
seems to fade almost imperceptibly into note reading. 

Upon the same principles, a class in some brass instrument 
should be started. The practical manner in which small village 
bands are formed is well worth mentioning. A band is voted, 
a crowd of growing boys buy self-teaching instructors, for a few 
weeks all the neighbors are driven from pillar to post, but, as if 
by magic, a band emerges in a few weeks, which serves a very 
valuable purpose. Nor is this the extent of their exertions. 
‘Many of the more energetic members have several instruments, 
and “never know when nor how they learned.” 

It is this adaptability which is to be fostered, and which the 
wien has in mind, and which must offset the necessity for a 

ighly trained instructor, at the same time developing initiative, 
which is so greatly needed in the present music teaching and 
scholastic lines as well. General preparation in orchestral work 
on the part of the teacher will insure good practical results. 

At this stage, there is ample material to begin the orchestral 
work. If players are extremely amateur, pieces can be procured 
which are very easy. What is still better, and does not require 
much training to do reasonable work, the teacher can score 
hymn tunes and accommodate the score to the balance of the 
orchestra. Lacking instruments can be filled in by the piano, 
or even cabinet organ, if there is nothing better. Mandolin and 
guitar players can be utilized also. It is recommended that 
children be placed in the orchestra as soon as they can find one 
note to a measure. The teacher can readily score such a part. 
This will give them the aesthetic pleasure of participating in 
works of ensemble at a very early stage. This should be in a 
few weeks. 

In the meantime, work in class singing goes on combined with 
applied study. The process should be the accumulation of a 
repertoire of songs, with the study of some easy cantata always 
running along with the songs, but such to be written for and 
adapted to child voices, and not adult operas or pretentious 
works. The latter may very profitably be accompanied by the 
school orchestra even in class practice. 

The voice work is to be spontaneous, free and loose singing 
of the songs, unhampered by technique, with no attempt at 
voice culture, except to see that position is good, muscles relaxed 
and tone production natural. Since a child’s voice is normally, 
naturally placed, the attempts should be, for the most part, 
directed to a process of preserving this state. Since the way to 
learn to sing is to sing, the above process should yield results. 

The Latin syllables, which are so generally used and give 
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good results, unfortunately do not justify themselves pedagog- 
ically, since the latters of the alphabet could be used as easily, 
and with equal justification. Concerning the same, G. Stanley 
Hall says, “Tonic Sol Fa” has added little but distraction. Signs 
and syllables should be subordinated to what emotionalizes. Sol 
Fa may help experienced singers.”’ (488:91.) With the modern 
tendency of writing, it is doubtful whether thesesyllables will 
continue to be the aid which they have been in the past, in 
gaining power to sight read. If not an improvement, a great 
aid would be the gaging of intervals by association with a known 
pitch; for example, “peek-a-boo”’ gives the interval for a sixth, 
and can be converted by association to the same interval of a 
new song. By a series of such associations, new material would 
be reduced to old ideas in a different arrangement. 

As a part of the vocal study, children in all grades are to be 
encouraged to compose and write melodies of one or two measures 
whenever they feel the tendency, and hand in as they are thought 
out. They should be spontaneous, unrestricted by rules or form, 
being used as a means of stimulating the imaginative and creative 
faculties. 

As the original work advances in the higher grades, some 
notice may be taken of general features of composition as to 
beginning note, ending note, finally completing broad funda- 
mental principles of harmony in the twelfth grade. 

Dictation of melodies should be given freely in all grades, 
until the child can take down melodies as readily as the ordinary 
speech. This should constitute the ear training. 

If a course in appreciation is found necessary, it should begin 
with the song with a very evident accompaniment, one easily 
understood, which tells a story, and which is entirely within the 
child’s experience. After he has learned to associate and listen 
for certain effects in the accompaniment, he can pass to harder 
compositions in the style of program music without words, but 
those in which the story is unmistakable, 7. e. where a storm is 
depicted or a barcarolle. By gradual cultivation, in this way 
the child is led until he reaches the realm of absolute music in 
the sonata and symphony form. 

The apt teacher can correlate this course with the English 
department by the study of Shakespearian songs, Grieg’s Peer 
Gynt Suite, or any other English classic which has been set to 
music by a standard composer. 

The songs of Schubert and Schumann may correlate with the 
German department. Masterpieces of the above nature lend 
themselves readily to other departments than music, and studied 
in this way have a two-fold value, besides intensifying the bond 
of sympathy and support in educational lines. 

Even the manual training may be of service by having the 
children make models of different instruments in orchestral study. 
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This plan is especially advisable when changing voices give 
warning that the usual work of the chorus must cease for the 
time being. 

Correlation may be made with art in painting or sketching, 
by portraying the mood of the piece, or even by a descriptive 
essay. The reader can see how valuable this course may he, 
which is now more or less of a farce in high schools. 

Both history of music and biography may be placed in the 
‘above course in an interesting manner. Study of the works used 
in the orchestra, the composers’ lives, and other points of interest 
may come in here also. 

A repetition and presentation of the financial basis of the 
system follow in concise form: 


SCHOOL OF ONE HUNDRED. 


Usual salary for vocal work... i.)5. ¢00n eae $25 a month 
Income for perhaps one hundred pupils 

one lesson a week, with a possibility 

of some studying more than one ap- 

plied subject at 15 cents a lesson, for 


i) GEMOSUET Nel Eevee. hea taesia ea ie eae $2.70 
Total sum). e671. 4 ee 60 nate 
Possible salary for orchestra training......... 5 * 
Total) oie). 4.0 Lee $90 a month 


Only $25 a month coming out of the school fund. If twelve 
pups are instructed in an hour’s time, this brings $1.80 an 
our, which is more than a generally trained teacher need expect 
in smaller towns of the west and central west. Should she 
receive $1.50 per hour, thirty cents of every teaching hour, or 
two and one-half cents a lesson, might be turned into a music 
fund. For one hundred lessons a week $45 would pass into such 
a treasury each semester, such to be used for cantatas, orchestral 
scores, purchase of automatic players and rolls, all such to be 
the property of the school. This would leave the music instructor 
with a salary of $80 a month, and ample funds with which to 
procure materials, and this too, in a very small school as a unit, 
allowing a minimum salary of $720 a year. Practically any 
school could undertake such a plan without great financial risk. 
It is further recommended that classes be so formed either 
after school hours or on Saturday, that the rural population may 
be able to get such instruction in the village, and receive credit 
for the same, in this way increasing numbers and funds for 
procuring better teachers. A combination of several small towns 
would secure two or more excellent teachers. Consolidated 
ae districts should not experience any difficulty with such 
a plan. 
The tuition proposition, which is purposely put as low as 
possible, may be abandoned in the course of a year or two, as 
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soon as an estimate can be made of the number taking such work, 
and a good salary paid outright, with a corresponding slight 
raise of the school levy. 

There are many reasons, however, why the small tuition is 
convenient; it leaves a distinct fund for musical purposes, it 
permits talented music pupils to study several lines without 
injustice to others, since a slight fee is paid for each branch 
studied; furthermore, after children have been well started in 
the routine work of such class instruction, classes may be in- 
creased in size and the tuitions can fall as low as five cents a 
lesson. With the present attitude toward music, parents are 
ora liable to exact good work if they pay a sum, even though 
slight. 

It is inferred, of course, that credit be allowed just as in 
other studies. ' 

It is recommended, at all times, that poor children be allowed 
to register free, or for whatever they can pay. 

In case of talented children where there is opposition at 
home, a suggested plan is to exact some work about school, as a 
compensation for the instruction. It is further suggested that 
all such concessions be a private consideration for the school 
board, since most poor children are sensitive, and would not 
accept assistance publicly given. 

The tuitions for such a system should go into a separate 
fund,* not the general school treasury, and should be cared for 
by the school board, the teachers’s pay coming entirely from the 
same and will be larger, as a larger number of children study 
applied branches, and also as the teacher has ability to teach 
several applied branches in a practical way. The usual vocal 
salary can be added without board opposition. according to above 
plan, thus increasing the salary. 

After interest and enthusiasm has been aroused in the children, 
so that their music study is as much a matter of course as their 
reading, the instructor may have assistants, perhaps even from 
talented high school music students, thereby keeping down the 
expenses. 

What has been outlined in the course for grades, presupposes 
that the instruction is presented in conformity with child develop- 
ment. That is, memory work is emphasized while that function 
is most active, ear training is pursued prominently before ten 
years of age, at which time sensitiveness to pitch ceases to increase 
and becomes a constant. (402.) 

At the same time, wide, general experience with children’s 
songs, and a ready but superficial knowledge of ensemble in 


*This is a point worth consideration, since school boards usually seem in 
debt, and in case of financial shortage, musical instruction would suffer first. 
Orchestral scores, piano players, rolls and operas are highly necessary for 
success, hence the necessity of a definite fund. 
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orchestra is being gained. During these years in the public 
school, the child’s musical mind is, as it were, a vast store house 
where he is putting in many and varied musical experiences. 
The whole field of educational experiences are passing before 
him in these days, and in a little while, he will select what appeals 
most. Hence it is of great importance that this field be enlarged 
to its utmost capacity, leaving no phase untouched. 

For, it must be remembered, we are training not only future 
educators, statesmen, citizens, and teachers, but also shaping 
the lives of coming musicians, composers, performers, and con- 
ductors. How comprehensive then must be a system which will 
do the best for each child during this period! When viewed 
from this standpoint, specialization in any line whatever, even 
where marked ability is shown, seems wrong. 


SUB-CHAPTER 2. 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


With these thoughts in mind, the routine work of the grades 
merges into the high school period with no perceptible break, 
except for those variations made necessary by approaching 
adolescence, and changing mental and physical conditions. The 
process may be likened to a stream which widens out into the 
river of adolescence, becoming broader and deeper and more 
significant, until it reaches the ocean, which typifies the uni- 
versity, and where the first great difference enters. Here, the 
final decisions and preparation for life work receive more serious 
consideration. Here specialization begins. 

It behooves the teacher then, to see to it that he has builded 
well, and that the preparation for the supreme moment of 
(isi tae may stand the test which the youth will put 
upon it. 

If the children have been broadly trained in the grades, as 
has been specified earlier, they will reach the high school period 
with wide acquaintance and a love for the best masterpieces in 
songs and operas, as demonstrated in chorus work, and by the 
aid of the piano player. They will have gained practical knowl- 
edge of orchestral training, and general ability to perform on 
several instruments. Not an interesting type for the artist or 
conductor, to be sure, but one whose real value can hardly be 
overestimated, in considering the kind of musical training which 
is best for all. 

Presuming that class work, as outlined for the grades, has 
been going on for all sorts of applied branches, the children will 
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have reached considerable ability to perform even in the orchestra, 
and such work in the high school can begin to take on more 
finish and more artistic polish. Operas and symphonies may be 
studied from a more critical standpoint as to the author’s message, 
and his manner of conveying it. Satisfactory solo work for 
voice or orchestral instruments may begin to be cultivated with 
considerable satisfaction. 

The informal composing of short phrases which should have 
been going on all these years, may now take on a more dignified 
aspect, but without strict rules of harmony. Moods of joy and 
sadness, of wild nature scenes, or purely imaginative creations 
may be worked out in the daily original exercises and dictation. 
In a simple way, by giving some of the fundamental harmonies, 
the children can be encouraged to write a few measures for the 
class in chorus work, or a nature sketch for the orchestra. Such 
a definite aim will produce astonishing results in this line. 

The real aim at this point is not specific knowledge or tech- 
nique, but an attempt to gain the most power possible, stimulat- 
ing keen interest and touching the whole musical nature at every 
boundary. The plastic clay is at its best, and every change in 
its moulding must be definite and sure. Imaginative and creative 
ability must be expanded to their utmost, and enough material 
left to keep it nourished and growing. Mechanical skill, dexterity 
and versatility in the study of all sorts of instruments, now have 
their best period of development. The skill of the future artist, 
and the dreamy imagination of the creator of masterpieces, are 
now fostered unobtrusively, while many other lines of develop- 
ment go along side by side upon the curriculum. 

This period is the real danger for the true artist, and marks the 
time when school connections are likely to be severed for what he 
holds most dear. Encouraged by teachers and friends who rejoice 
in his talents, all other school interests may diminish in com- 
parison. (The increasing numbers who follow this course is 
again emphasized, and wholly on account of the modern school 
system, which fails to provide for all of tts children. Music teachers 
are doubtless most to blame in this respect, often for purely 
financial gain.) 

Now is the golden opportunity for enriching the musical 
curriculum, and in surrounding the musical child with every 
opportunity for this larger development. He must be led to see 
the importance of his art from the higher standpoint of the 
student, and of the scholar. He must be encouraged to go into 
the mythology and the poetic settings, which are the background 
of our finest symphonies and musical dramas. Now, very fit- 
tingly, he may draw lessons from a study of the lives of Beet- 
hoven, Schumann, and many others, and by so doing realize the 
possibilities gf a broad culture and true musicianship. 

If the Pa i instruction has been well and intelligently con- 
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ducted, the high school period will contain no more than ordinary 
difficulties, and the talented musical child will be saved and kept 
in a growing educative condition. 

In a broadly general way the more fundamental principles of 
harmony can be mastered in the high school, so that the student 
is in a position to enter upon the study of counterpoint and 
composition immediately upon his advent into the university. 

It would seem that the course of most of our high school 
teaching in this respect, is a feverish anxiety to put something 
dignified in music upon the curriculum, and a resultant, cold 
mechanics of harmony, which is repulsive to the mind of the 
adolescent. Before he can think a pitch, the formality of chord 
progression is thrust upon him with brutal insistence, by an all 
too ignorant music teacher.* 


SUB-CHAPTER 3. 


UNIVERSITY. 


If all these various lines of growth have been stimulated, the 
vast army of both musical specialists and those seeking broadly 
cultural knowledge, will enter the higher institution of learning, 
the university, in prime condition for the final stage of develop- 
ment, specialization of the highest type. With such a system 
of development, the pitiful compromises which our universities 
make in seeking to bridge over fatal under training, or lack of 
any training in musical lines, would soon be a thing of the past. 
Only by some such system of musical instruction, which is un- 
broken from the grades to the senior year in the university, can 
our great musical specialists take their rightful place along side 
the educational leaders of the day, and only so, can they realize 
the highest fruits of their teaching, where every possibility of 
mental development may be realized in the student.f 

For, it is undeniably true, no great teacher is willing nor is he 
happy in teaching pupils of half formed, undeveloped mental 
conditions, at any price, even in the greater universities. To 
them their art is real and alive, and they allow no compromise. 
This loses for the musical student in the university as it now 


*Monthly conferences to assist those who need help, as well as frequent 
informal recitals should be held all through the grades and high school, in 
order to give the personal touch which makes instruction so vital. 

yjAn excellent feature in one or two universities is the requirement of a 
certain number of college hours of all who take musical work. This avoids 
the danger of harboring an idle class seeking applied subjects at state expense, 
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exists, the opportunity of coming in contact with men of great 
musical caliber, and men of achievement in such lines of work. 

If the student has had specific training in the educational 
system, as indicated, it will not be necessary to jumble elementary, 
intermediate and advanced training in music upon the curri- 
culum, thus making his course predominantly musical, to the 
exclusion of many scholastic subjects very valuable to the 
musician. If carefully directed study of music has been pursued 
in the grades and high school, not over a fourth of the course 
should consist exclusively of musical branches. He will have 
had eight or ten years’ training upon his major instrument, with 
considerable skill of a minor, and perhaps acquaintance with 
one or two orchestral instruments. 

In vocal work, he will have had acquaintance with all the 
best masterpieces of song and opera, from performance or by aid 
of the mechanical player. 

If the student is to be a specialist, and his under training has 
been good, three hours of practice a day should suffice for his 
specialty. If this is piano or voice, some minor study should 
be an orchestral instrument, and training in orchestra go on just 
as it did in the grades. If the student is very adaptable, he may 
play one or two such instruments fairly well and no further 
study necessary, the ensemble being used as aesthetic training. * 

After the students have passed through the grades under 
such musical discipline as described, the symphony orchestra 
should reach a high stage of artistic perfection, and be a source 
of joy to the most fastidious conductor. The material should 
be forthcoming also for excellently drilled choruses and choral 
unions. 

After consideration of the applied major and minor subjects, 
musical history claims the attention and should be both com- 
prehensive and broad, following the same plan as is pursued in 
American or European history, which leave no phase of historical 
evolution undeveloped. 

The theory work, which before this has been similar for all, 
with the aim of developing imagination and creative ability, may 
now divide into two distinct lines, one leading into intensive 
work of composition for the one so gifted, and the other taking 
up the study of educational problems in musical life, especially 
as applied to its place upon the modern curriculum. This is a 
rich and practically untouched field, when we view it in the light 


*Both class and private instruction should be offered in the university, 
the former for those seeking general knowledge, the latter for professionals or 
very talented students, for which a heavier laboratory fee may be expected. 
It is presumed that artists of the best talent available are secured for the 
really talented, otherwise these students are justified in seeking instruction 
elsewhere, just as they do now in some educational institutions where mediocre 
talent is offered. 
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of possibie research work in the psychological laboratory, in- 
dividual tests as applied to the musical powers, or even in the 
remoter lines of historical development or study. The mere 
working out of a satisfactory course for a chair of music is im- 
porta enough to occupy the attention of the writer of a doctor’s 
thesis. 

Acoustics, which may justly claim next place in the attention 
because of its relation to music, need not be a light course con- 
cocted for music students, but a good general course in physics, 
which will offer mature, mental discipline. 

At least two years of French and German should be studied, 
in order to gain a near acquaintance with French and German 
life, which have produced world masterpieces and artists in the 
realm of music. A study of German myths and legends under- 
lying the “Ring of the Nibelungen” is very necessary to an 
understanding of the operas, and modern German music. Eng- 
lish literature also should command some attention from the 
musical student, as well as general knowledge of fine arts. 

An introductory course in both American and European his- 
tory should not be omitted, since one of the common tendencies 
of a musical training is a remoteness from real life activity. 

The course should be heavily ballasted with psychology, 
philosophy, logic, and a touch of sociology in its broader aspects, 
if the student is to be conversant with human thought and 
action, and especially if he is to be an active member in working 
out the many difficult problems in research work. 

Lastly, but by no means least, is the strong correlation which 
should be made with the educational department, in order that 
the student may be turned out, fitted to train in the best manner 
possible, those who come in contact with him after college days 
are ended. For, whether consciously or unconsciously, all will 
be teachers in more or less degree in every walk of life, even though 
limited to the family circle. It is in this department, that a 
knowledge of all the vital problems in modern educational life 
may be studied. For this reason, a system which fails to include 
this study, omits the opportunity for development which is both 
fundamental and highly practical as well. Child study is pos- 
sibly as vital to the music student as to the teacher in scholastic 
lines, for not only is the subject very complex, but psychic con- . 
ditions must be taken into account. 

Up to this point, the course has been considered for the music 

specialist, and the broadly cultural in the 
NORMAL TRAINING university course, for the music lover and 
student body. It yet remains to designate 
the sort of training which should be given the teacher who is to 
instruct in the grades and high school, as outlined in these pages. 

At the outset, the teacher must do more extensive and less 

intensive study in the chair of music, if he is to increase his earn- 
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ing power, and at the same time gain the scholastic training 
which shall make him a capable teacher. It is unnecessary to 
state that the course should be four years in length. 

The work in musical lines may be generalized as follows: 
It is supposed that a general musical knowledge is present of a 
more or less elementary type. For ordinary teaching in fair 
sized towns, the specialization should not be too great, since 
such would command a higher salary. 

Two years of private work in voice should give ample prepara- 
tion for a teacher under most circumstances, while at least three 
piano grades are necessary. Two years of violin should be 
studied, in order to give good elementary teaching ability. Six 
months’ study upon one instrument in each of the brass and 
wood wind choir will place the teacher in a position where he 
can intelligently superintend the instruction given by members 
chosen from a local band if it is a small place. 

It is true that, with several applied branches in a school 
system, no one teacher could herself give the entire instruction. 
On account of expense, it is highly desirable that local talent be 
utilized when possible. It is also true that the head teacher must 
have general knowledge of all classes of instruments taught, if 
she is to direct intelligently. Several years’ teaching and summer 
sessions at some university well equipped in the study of applied 
branches, should give a teacher splendid adaptability. 

Such summer drill and study should not be regarded as 
superfluous, since all regular grade and high school teachers 
regard this review and drill as an essential part of their profession. 
It is only the private music teacher who graduates, settles down 
to her teaching, and in the large majority of cases, may be found 
twenty years later just at the point where she left off musical 
study, and, furthermore, instilling twenty year old ideas into the 
minds of our modern children upon a credit basis. 

All instruction should be from the teaching standpoint, and 
not for performance in itself, or for virtuosity. If the teacher 
performs well, incidentally, so much the better, but this is not 
the ultimate aim. 

Her work in theory should lie along the lines best suited to 
develop the child’s creative ability and imagination, and her 
work in orchestration should not be composition essentially, but 
the practical scoring of songs and tunes, and their adaptability 
to the child orchestra. 

The teacher should learn how to balance the village orchestra, 
with many parts lacking. While not an expert performer on 
any one instrument, she can be broadly informed as to the 
possibilities for children, and can do very effective work in con- 
ducting the juvenile orchestra. 

Naturally, the teacher’s preparation should partake solidly of 
educational courses in child development and adolescence, as 
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well as an intimate study of research work in psychology and 
philosophy. ; 

Practice teaching and observation should form one of the 
most valuable lines of the training. 

In general, two years should suffice for the specific musical 
preparation just outlined (but naturally spread over the entire 
four years), leaving two for such college study as indicated for 
general university music students. The most helpful branches 
have just been given. For the teacher, biology may be included 
very reasonably, as of great practical benefit. 

If the possible teacher can aim to gain practical teaching 
ability in one line of college study, so much the better. Wash- 
ington state high schools are now sending out letters to institu- 
tions, asking for music teachers with such ability. 

In all the preparation for musical teaching, it must be borne 
in mind, that the amount of specialization depends upon the 
size of town where the teaching will be done, upon the general 
ability, and even upon the locality. The-system can only be 
indicated in a broad way. Where musical training has been 
well directed below the university, there is opportunity to make 
an excellent teacher. 

Beyond entrance requirements, much Greek or Latin may . 
not be advisable, since they give a remoteness from practical 
life, which is necessary to offset in the training of the musician 
as we know him today. The vital, alive, active studies are the 
best suited for the end in view, which is to give the teacher a 
well rounded development, best calculated to impart valuable 
and practical information in the class room. 

Such in general is the writer’s judgment, and this system 
may make some slight appeal to the earnest reader, seeking a 
remedy for existing evils. That it is wholly inadequate, she 
justly feels, but it may be the means of revealing one simple 
truth at least. 

The courses have not been definitely outlined, except by 
suggestions and purposely so, since to lay down dogmatic rules 
for any course of study leads to conformity,which is directly 
at variance with true educational growth. Each individual 
would necessitate a different outline of work, hence the im- 
possibility and uselessness of such a plan. Then, too, conditions 
differ very materially in different localities.. If the idea takes 
root, the plan follows naturally. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Before leaving the subject, it is worth while to glance at the 
music curriculum as we find it upon the university program of 
today. That it does not suffice is very evident. The courses are 
eminently memory work, language, literature, etc., what might 
be termed “‘frills’’ in a girls’ boarding school. Subjects that 
require real brain fibre and thinking are religiously avoided, while 
many musical phases are included, which, while important, still 
lack the mental development characteristic of some of the schol- 
astic branches. It must be remembered that there is a limit to 
the number of hours included in the university curriculum. 

A hasty survey of the courses in the university section reveals 
the fact that the music student is still regarded as mentally not 
up to the college standard. May it not be true, however, that 
weak courses and weak departments attract an undesirable class 
of students, desirous of obtaining a degree with the least ex- 
penditure of energy? It is very evident that, when our uni- 
versities generally offer equally strong courses in this depart- 
ment, the output of musical graduates from those institutions 
will compare favorably with other graduates, nor will capable 
teachers be lacking for imparting musical instruction in our 
public school system. 

It is true that the artist has scorned to couple music and the 
practical, and hence, he has not been convincing to the educator. 
Both sociology and the laboratory refute the argument that the 
art is an ornament, and proceed to haul it from its pedestal 
where the artist has consigned it, insisting that it line up with 
other studies upon the school program. 

Musie has made little headway in the college, for the artist 
had one idea in mind, the public had another. If the real worth 
of music as an art is to be realized, the school system is bound 
to take it over. It must do s0, if it is to look to the welfare of 
its citizens in the best manner. 

The time has passed when weakness and ignorance on the 
part of the artist, are excused on the grounds of artistic tempera- 
ment. Modern thought demands that that same temperament 
be rigidly schooled by discipline, and the college must now open 
wide its doors to receive the artist as well as the student. This 
was not always the case, and but points to the great change 
which a few years have wrought in the public mind. 

A great art must be universal in appeal, and it is the function 
of a liberal education to furnish feelings, facts, and ideals as well. 
The university, more than any other one institution, has always 
been intellectual in its teaching. It values appreciation more 
than expression, and is after knowledge not application. It is 
interested in sense experiences only as the basis of generalizations, 
not for re-expression. It would scorn to treat solely of pleasure 
and feeling, nor could it legitimately do so. The university is 
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reflective and scholarly rather than artistic and emotional. It im- 
parts ideas, but does not aim at skill of itself, or superficial display. 

If the universities are to hold to ancient traditions, music must 
make a different entrance than at present. The broadening out 
of educational ideals gives the art a chance, while the environ- 
ments within the college walls are such as to insure a sure and 
steady growth, when once the foothold has become permanent, 
and the study has taken a definite form. 

When one stops to consider, the concessions made to chairs of 
music on the part of universities are surprising, and can only 
be because of a realization of its true value. Surely, the nature 
of school music instruction, or the results of the private music 
teachers have not contrived to institute this change. 

The need is for more people who are concerned in the whole 
of music, its appreciative, its creative and its interpretative 
aspects, and who appreciate it both as a cultural and a professional 
study. In a word, we need intelligent musicians, musicians who 
have been brought into close touch with the civilization that 
encloses them. Serious students who do not favor one method, 
but who test and compare all, and by a sifting process emerge 
with an intelligent survey of the entire field. 

Such seems to be the need, and music has a value in modern 
life which it never had before. Peculiar social and economic 
conditions make its study strikingly necessary in this age. 

Now, if ever, the musician must justify his right to a dignified 
position within the school system, and the schools must in turn, 
make every effort to create the proper environment for those 
richly endowed by nature. Whether this can be done remains 
to be tested but it should be possible. 

The musician must realize what an acquisition he may become 
to his profession, if he can but get the true perspective. The 
need of scholarly musicians was never felt more keenly than . a7 
today; musicians who are capable of dignified research, who” 
can state truths and fundamental principles, not voice opinions. 
Educators very generally feel this need, are ready to meet the 
conditions, and are watching the transition with the keenest 
interest. A transition which shall make a foundation in the 
new world for the future American music. Nowhere can this 
be so intelligently done, even more probable, never will be real- 
ized, except through such sponsorship as the university sees fit 
to give. That these institutions, the top of our educational 
system, and our crowning glory, should attempt the solution is 
not only possible, but very rational. 

WE, AS A PEOPLE, HAVE COME TO REALIZE AT 
LAST, "THAT NATIONAL MUSIC IS THE EMOTIONAL 
EXPRESSION OF A MUSIC LOVING NATION, AND 
THAT MUSIC WHICH IS TRULY GREAT SPRINGS 
FROM THE HEARTS OF es COMMON PEOPLE. 

END 
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Division I. 
REPORTS OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


NortH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


Maine 
1. Department of Public Instruction. .1912:19,21. 1918, 
2. School Laws of Maine............ 1918: Sec. 59, p. 26. 


New Hampshire 
8. Department of Public Instruction, ,1911-12, 


Vermont 
4, Vermont School Report........... 1912: 81, 82, 85, 98, 129, 296, 822, 
348, 374, 400, 426, 452, 478, 514, 
542,568,604. 
Massachusetts 


5. Report of Board of Education..... 1911-12:39,40. 1912-18:43,128, 


134. 
6. Report of School Committe, Boston .1911:20,24, School Doc. 
1912:71. 1918:91. 1914:44. 
7. Leaflet, Board of Education, Boston .1914:4, 
Rhode Island 
8. Rhode Island School Report....... 1909:71,72,81,116, -1910:195. 
1911:295,296,3038,348,352. 


1912 :126,130. 
Connecticut 


9. Report of Conn. Board of Education.1910-11:255. 1912-13:218,516. 


New York 
10. State Educat. Dep’t of New York. .1908:326. 1909:159. 1910:891 
1912. 1918:148,1097, 
New Yerk Report of Board of Ed..Vol. 8, 1910:406. 
New Jersey 
11. New Jersey School Report........ 1900:211,288,295. 1911:164,180, 
225,247,250. . 1912:26,148,168. 
1913:79,82,139,160,187,424, 


12. Board of Education, Newark...... 1909-10:180. 
Report of Board of Education..... 1911:48. 
Pennsylvania 
18. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
MIAO f00 5 08. cogs Ode old oie wea 1909 :224,226,239,258,262. 1911: 


19, 48, 55, 65, 71, 90, 109, 137, 148, 
163,165,182,187,193,204,209,210, 
219,282,249,276,292,295,303,306. 
1913 :22,39,58,75,96,100,108,109, 
127,153,168,170,188,200,204,241, 
258,272,279,288,315,328,331,340, 


858,354,858. 
SoutH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
Delaware 
14, Report ofSchool Board of Education.1910. 
School Laws of Delaware......... 1898-1908:25. 
Maryland 


15. Md. House and Senate Documents. ae) 2187, 144, 198, 246, 266, 883, 
16. Maryland Public Schools.......... 1912:144,227 ; 
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17. Report of Commissioner of Educat. 


Maryland Public Schools......... 


Virginia 
18. Report of State Sup’t of Public 


EVIBUFUCUIOT ee chee oe eee okie 


19. Virginia School Report.......... 


20. Report of State Sup’t of Public 


PRSEPMELICES tates os oik brciele ents 


21. Form X No. 46. Text Books and 
Educational Appliances for the 


IPR BHE SOROOIS See cee eld bhie eee 


West Virginia 


22. Report of State Board of Regents. 


23. Course of Study for the High 


Schools of West Virginia......... 


24. Course of Study for the Elementary 


Schools of West Virginia......... 


North Carolina 
25. Report of State Sup’t of Public 


ENStruchion: 48. aa ee eee 


.1911 :137, 144, 193, 246, 266, 333, 
378. 1913:193. Vol. 2. 
1912:144,227. 


1909-10-11 :33,298, 300,306,311, 
314,324,335,338,340,342,344,590, 
592,593,599,605,606,612,614,625, 
638,832. 

1911-12:31. 


1910 :310, 316, 320, 403, 612, 614, 
625. 1911:590,592,593,599,605. 
1912 :297, 299, 301, 303, 304, 307, 
308,311,313,315,317. : 


. 1911-12 :27,43,46,52,54,62,68,74, 


75, 84, 102, 105, 146, 151,177, 196, 
227 ,242,247,252,260,383. 


1912:8,10,60. 


.1914:35,229. 


1908-09. 1909-10:61,63,64,65,68, 
70,135. 1910-11:7,10,11,13, 
14,17,18. 1911-12:19, 20, 21, 27, 30. 


26. Handbook for High School Teachers. 1910. Appended note. 


South Carolina 


27. State Sup’t of Education......... 
High School Manual for Teachers. 


South Carolina School Improve- 


ment Association................ 


Georgia 


28. School Report of Georgia........ 


Florida 


BOL EPOrE Ol SCHOOIS. .)\cu'k near nee 
30. High School Manual for Florida. . 


SouTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
Kentucky 
31. Report of State Sup’t of Public 


ANALTUCLION: (5 soe i ee eae 
32. Kentucky School Report......... 


Tennessee 
33. Report of State Sup’t of Public 


TNStTPUCHION cui skies ce ea eorae 


Alabama 
34. Report of State Sup’t of Public 


SHNEYHCTION TY 8S e ee eek 


Mississippi 
35. Mississippi Department Reports 
of Attorney-General 


1908." 1909 31BTOs Sia: 


.1911 


Bulletin VI. 1913. 


1910:138,167: 1912:161. 1913: 


278,297. 
1911-12:173,218,247,252,253. 


.1912:12. 


1910-11:115,119,163,180. 
1912-13:17,481,491. 


.1911-12 : 65, 69, 84, 120, 124, 203, 
224,236,407. 1913:30,167. 
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Louisiana 
36. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
RY tt y's croc a Uc ss she 9 0 
37. New Orleans Public Schools, 
Ee ae 
Texas 
38. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
LNeerucuion) ........ 2 AE RES a 
Arkansas 
39. Report of State ep of Public 
RRERATAEL 1 10070 side o'0.e' o's asi o.0.0;0 
Oklahoma 
40. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
PREMIER Ree sciereg be we ve 


iste CENTRAL DIVISION 
10 
41> Ohio School Report... ............ 


42. Public School Music. A Manual 
for Teachers. Cleveland......... 


Indiana 
43. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
ONS tes RS 


Illinois 
44, Report of State Sup’t of Public 
i 1 a a 


45. University of Illinois School of 
MAME elec Ve es shes 

46. Proceedings of High School Con- 
ference, Noy. 238-25. ......./..... 
ESI SNS 0 042 wo, 0 orote a alwe ce fs 


Michigan 
47. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
os FT Ay NES ERS SO a 


48. Year Book of Normal College, 
MUMIEE POO Liee a ook elanie Oya 4 
Ann Arbor High School........... 


Wisconsin 
49. Department of Public Instruction. 
50. Wisconsin Public Documents, Vol. 
10. Dep’t of Public Instruction. . 
51. Report of Board of School Direc- 
Siete, LIIWAUKOGR. 6. a poe ee eee ces 


Minnesota 

~ 62. Sup’t of Public Instruction........ 

58. Course of Study, Minneapolis 
BR SCNOOIS i orsares sc acie Saw ccle es 

54. Directory of Minneapolis Public 
ISO Mcncer aig i Ta 


1911-12. 1912-13:79,130 Vol. 2. 
108,124,130 Vol. 3. 


1911-12 :53,76. 


1911-12:197,240,360. 


1912 :102, 113,121, 123, 160,161, 
201,214. 


1911:110,390. 1912:58,98,204, 
206,318. 1918:67,216. 


1910 :190, 198, 239, 293, 323, 358, 
1911&1912:197,218,227,235,236, 
241,266,313,324,325. 


1908-09 :63,74,75,76,77,79,81,82, 
183. 1909-10:198,200,201,203, 
204,205,206,873. 1910-12 :379, 
535,543,552,561,577,578,592. 


Bulletin No. 6. 


1911:120. 
19123179: 


1910-11:189,185,238,266. 
1911-12:187,235,250,255,259. 


1912-13:195,259,290,311. P.138 
1910:7. 


.1908:96. 
.1911-12:76,121. 


1909:34. 1910-11:121. 


1911-12:108. 
1912-13:95. 1913-14:8,94. 
1913-14:39. 
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Iowa 
55. Iowa State Board of Education. . . .1910:28,78,210,212. 
1912:168,349,434,445,488. 


56. Iowa School Report.............. 1911-12 :98,434,488. 
Missouri 
57. Public Schools of Missouri........ 1911 :145, 194, 302, 309, 334, 350, 


355,358,360,362,368. 19123186, 
194,200,214,269,270,349,353,425, 
427,432. 1913:351,362,370,376, 
58. Public Schools of St. Louis........ 1905. Pamphlet. 1909-10:141, 
163,289,826. 1911-12:126, 1912- 


North Dakota 
59. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
PUIBSUPUICEROIL Sh Chait icles. obs Bok tebe whe 1910-12 :55. 
South Dakota 
60. Report of State Sup’t of Public 


POREOUICIAOT See tls wily 0 eins Basie e Sle baie 1912 :24,62,90, 
61. The School Laws of South Dakota. .1909:43,77. 
Nebraska 
62. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
USNC PUCULOT Yep ieis eie ek aieik luc ae 1910 : 42, 641, 661, 662, 664, 670, 


Site 107, 710, 728, 729, 732, 733, 734, 


63. Nebraska Educational Directory...1912:X. 1914-15. 
64. Nebraska High School Manual... .1914:76. 
Kansas 
65. State Sup’t of Public Instruction. .1909-10:53. 1911-12:52,69. 
66. Kansas Course of Study for 
Graded Schools: .....0.). eon see 1914:128, 


WESTERN DIVISION 


Montana 
67. Report of State Sup’t of Public : 
Instruction) he ee ie eae brags yin 8 1912:7,61, 
Ts: 


Wyoming 
68. Manual of the Public Schools, 
Cheyenne PORTS Depa sae a, Yai aia rath sock 1903. 
Colorado 
69. Honor of State Sup’t of Public 
INStrietion N\A a one 1911-12 :26,106,147. 
Outline of Studies, Colorado Springs. 1907:191. 
New Mexico 
70. Report of State Sup’t of Public 


Tnstruction atin tee eee es 1910-12:71,79. 
Arizona 
71. Arizona School Laws............. 1907 :58,81. 
Utah 
72. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
Tmatruchion FAs e ec eee 1912 : 64, 186, 248, 253, 272, 286, 
504,515, (19 appendix.) 
Nevada 
73. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
Instructions has os eas eee ee 1911-12 :22. 
Tdaho 


74. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
Tristruchinnes vont aiharicis tags ee} 1911-12 :40,43,72,80,86,95,97. 
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Washington 


75. Washington Public Documents. 
State Sup’t of Public Instruction. ..1911-12:12,33,41,438. 
Messages and Documents......... 


Oregon 
76. Report of State Sup’t of Public 
CMT iae. Lo oo heros 0 dye bid oleic’ 1909-10:97,98,101,102,150. 
RN Sua icls Gino ec cce cc cee 1910-12:V,73,81. 
Rss, 5 sil oie whee cols cee 1915:61,65,72,73,75,77,82,95,96, 
103,105. 
79. Annual Report of Public Schools 
a CS GE Se a ea 1911:245. 
California 
81. Proceedings of California Teachers’ 
SCS SR ate Si a 1900. 
62. Report of United States Com- 
missioner of Education........... Vol. 2, 1913:193. 
84. Report of Education of Natives 
EONS NOES CEES itigy 11:46. 
85. The Director of Education, Philip- 
6 A Se eee 1910: 19,20,22. 
86. “Music in the Public Schools”, 
ERE ST Ts At AN EES PC 1914:67. 


87. Monroe, Paul, Professor of Educa- 
tien, Columbia University, Cyclo- 
pedia of Education. 
The Macmillan Co., N. Y........ 1911. 


DIVISION IT. 
NORMAL SCHOOL CATALOGS. 


88. Westfield Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
89. Rhode Island Normal School, Providence, R. I........... 1910. 
90. School of Pedagogy, University of Buffalo, N. Y........... 1897. 
91. Keystone State Normal, Kutztown, Penn................. 1899. 
92. Indiana Normal School, Indiana, Penn.................... 1897. 
93. State Normal School, Bloomburg, Penn................... 1910. 
94. Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. .1903. 
95. State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
96. State Normal and Industrial School, Greenboro, N. C. 
97. Winthrop Normal and Industrial College, Rock Hill, S. C..1910. 
98. Peabody Normal School, Nashville, Tenn. 
99. State Normal School, Richmond, Ky..................... 1910. 
100. State Normal School, Troy, Alabama. 
101. State Normal School, Florence, Alabama.................. 1914. 
102. State Normal School, Prairie View, Texas. 
103. Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute, Austin, Texas. 
104. Territorial Normal School, Edmond, Oklahoma............ 1893. 
105. National Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio. 


106. State Normal School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

107. Northern Indiana Normal School, Valparaiso, Indiana...... 1897. 
108. Northern Illinois Normal School, Dixon, Illinois........... 1900. 
109. Summer Normal School, Englewood, Illinois............... 1893. 
110. Cook County Normal School, Illinois..................... 1893. 
111. Illinois State Normal, Normal, Illinois.................... 1910-11. 
112. Abbington Normal College, Abbington, Illinois............ 1892. 
118. State Normal University, Normal, Illinois................. 1895-96. 
114. Eastern Illinois State Normal, Charleston, Illinois.......... 1910. 
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115. Western Illinois State Normal School, Macomb, Illinois... .. 1910. 

116. State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Michigan................. 1913:138. 
117.) Normal Schooliof Wisconsin, . 9)... oo ee 1897. 

118. Oshkosh State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis............... 1904-1910. 
119. State Normal School, Platteville, Wis..................... 1894. 

120. Woodbine Normal School, Woodbine, Iowa................ 1894. 

121. State Normal School, Cedar Falls, lowa.................. 1908. 

122. State Normal School, Warrenburg, Missouri............... 1906. 

123. State Normal School, Maryville, Missouri................. 1910. 

124. First District Normal School, Kirkville, Mo............... 1911. 

125. Standberry Normal School, Standberry, Mo............... 1899. 

126. State Normal and Industrial School, Ellendale, N. D....... 1908. 

127.) State, Normal School, Valley City; N. D.... 2.3 ee 1903. 

128...‘ State Normal School, Madison, S. D.... oo eae 1908. 

129. State Normal School, Spearfish, S. D. 

130. State Normal School, Kearney, Nebraska................. 1911. 
181.);State ‘Normal School, Peru, Nebr.) .) oe ee 1907. 

132. Northern Nebraska Normal College, Madison, Nebr........ 1891. 

183. Junior Normal School, Valentine, Nebr................... 1904. 

134. State Normal,’ Emporia, Kansas .’. .:....0¢. 9) 22 vee ee 1903-04. 
135. State Normal School, Dillon, Montana................... 1901-1913. 
136. State Normal School, Greeley, Colorado.................. 1894, 1902. 
187.\\State Normal School, ‘Tempe, Ariz. >. .J/2. 20 eee 1914. 

188. Lewiston State Normal, Lewiston, Idaho.................. 1907. 

139. State Normal School, Cheney, Wash....:................. 1904. 

140. Washington State Normal, Ellenburg, Wash............... 1903. 

141. State Normal School, Monmouth, Ore. 

142. State Normal School, San Diego, Cal..................... 1910. 

148. State Normal School, San Jose, Cal...................... 1888. 

144. State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 


. Contributions to the History of Normal Schools in the U. S..1900. 


a. Catholic: Normal School: .2 ...7 23 St. Francis. 

b. New York College for Training of Teachers. 

ec. Boston Normal School. 

d.', State Normal School... .;. . 72 eee Prairie View, Texas. 
e. Tillotson Collegiate and Normal Institute....Austin, Texas. 

{.:° State Normal School .14.\)0. 37. aa Monmouth, Oregon. 
g. State Normal School...................:..Natchitooches, La. 
h.: State Normal School.) 2 7.0...)... vane Troy, Alabama. 

i.) Peabody Normal School..2. 23... 2. ee Nashville, Tenn. 

j.)\ State Normal School, 7.04/02. ee Madison, S. D. 

k, State Normal School .o)0.0) oe eee Kirkville, Mo. 

Lin State Normal School )o.s64.04/.o, 6 eee St. Cloud, Minn. 

m. State Normal School.); 3.24.02) 3. ee Ypsilanti, Mich. 

n. Southern Illinois Normal, University........ Carbondale, Illinois. 
o. State Normal University of Illinois. 

Dp.) state Normal School.) io), 20.2020 a eee Terre Haute, Ind. 
q.: National Normal School... 100 eee Lebanon, Ohio. 

r. State Normal and Industrial College........ Greensboro, N. C. 
s. State Female Normal School............... Farmville, Va. 

t.: State Normal School). (26002 0/.000. 3 7 ee Maryland. 

u./otate Normal School) (22.5... ee Bloomburg, Pa. 

Ve otate Normal School. i/:).. 43 42 oo eee New Hampshire. 

we State Normal School... .330..00.0.....0 2 Worcester, Mass. 
x../Potsdam) Normal School... 30.) 05) 2 oe New York. 
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CATIONAL EXTENSION a 





Maine 
146. 
147. 
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DIVISION III. 
UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE CATALOGS AND MAGAZINES. 
NORTHERN ATLANTIC STATES 


State University, Orono......... 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick..... 


New Hampshire 


148. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover... 


Vermont 


149. 


State University, Burlington..... 


Massachusetts 


150. 


151. 
152. 
153. 


154. 
155. 


156. 


157. 
158. 


Harvard Graduate Magazine..... 


Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge..... 
Amherst College, Amherst....... 


Amherst Course of Study........ 
Smith College, North Hampton. 


Boston University, Boston....... 


Williams College, Williamstown. . 
Mount Holyoke College, South 
OE TU EDR ABR Se a ae NE, 


1914. 
1908-14:91. 


.1901-02:184. 1902-03:153. 1903- 


04:145. 1912-13:175. 
1908-12. 1911-12:18. 


1894-95:311. 1896-97:461. 1897- 
98:389. 1900-01:538. 1901-02: 
5387. 1902-03:377,416. 1903-04: 
621. 1905-06:285. 1906-07:201, 
288,291,406. 1909-10:308. 1911- 
12:318. 1912-13:277,458,586. 


.1913-14:360. 


1903-04:3,35. 


1886-87:9. 1887-88:9. 


1888-89:9. 

1890-91:9. 

1892-93:10. 
1894-95:10. 
1896-97 :53. 
1898-99 :52. 
1900-01:63. 
1902-03 :69. 
1904-05:74. 
1906-07 :74. 


1889-90:9. 

1891-92:10. 
1893-94:10. 
1895-96:10. 
1897-98 :53. 
1899-00:58. 
1901-02:64. 
1903-04:71. 
1905-06:75. 
1907-08:75. 


Page 78. 


.1891-92:6,22,26. 1892-93:23,27, 


48. 1893-94:26,29. 1894-95:28, 
56. 1895-96:36,40,64. 1896-97: 
33,41,44. 1897-98:37,44,48. 1898- 
99:37,46,54,58. + 1899-00:37,88, 
95,98. 1900-01:57,65,68. 1901- 
02:60,68,101. 1902-03:62,72,104. 
1903-04:55,102. 1904-05:5,61, 
101. 1905-06:62,107. 1906-07: 
65,115. 1907-08:65,72,121,129. 
1908-09:72. 1909-10:74, 135. 
1910-11:80,136. 1911-12:43,83, 
138. 1912-13:75,152. 1913-14: 
38,84,104. 1914-15:39,86. 
1904:66. 1910:54,94. 1912-13: 
37,68. 

1913. 


1889-90:5,28,38. 1890-91:17,31. 
1891-92:18. 1892-93:17. 1893- 
94:17,19,42. 1894-95:20. 1895- 
96. 1896-97:30. 1897-98:12,46. 
1898-99:46. 1900-01:54, 1901- 
02:62. 1902-03:66. 1903-04:7,75. 
1904-05:73. 1905-06:75. 1906- 
07:77,113. 1907-08:68. 1908-09: 
8,58,80. 
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159. Phillips Academy, Andover...... 

160. Tufts College 
Tufts College Catalog......... 
Music at Tufts College........ 
Tufts College Music Room..... 
(Rough list of music rolls.) 

161. Wellesley College............... 


Rhode Island y 
163. Brown University, Providence... 


a. Brown University Course 
of Study. 
Connecticut 
163. Yale University, Report of Pres.. 


164. Wesleyan University, Middletown. 


1889-90:11,23,38,55. 1890-91:39, 
51. 1891-92:38,61. 1894-95:61, 
63. 1895-96:67. 1896-97:64. 
1897-98:68. 1902-03:99. 1903- 
04:107. 1904-05:110. 1905-06: 
96. 1906-07:103. 1907-08:109. 
1908-09:111. 1909-10:119. 1910- 
11:123. 1911-12:120. 1912-13: 
nate 1913-14:132. 1914-15:130, 


.1908-09:141,235. 1910-11:159. 


1912:13:1338,232. 1913-14:124, 
224. 


1899-00:71. 1900-01:98. 1901- 
02:123. 1902-03:139. 1903-04: 
171. 1904:05:171. 1905-06:163. 
1906-07:198. 1907-08:216. 1908- 
09:226. 1909-10:216. 1910-11: 
231. 1911-12:237. 1912-13:220. 
1913-14:111. 


165. Trinity College, Hartford........ 1908. 


New York 
166. History of Columbia University. . 
167. ae University, New York 

LAO TAPED ANGER MRE Zap aur Ob oa ya RNR '6 


168. Columbia University Bulletin. ... 
169. Columbia University Quarterly... 


Faculty of Fine Arts............ 


Columbia College Announcement. 
170. Teachers College Record........ 
Teachers College Bulletin........ 
171. Cornell University, Ithaca....... 


172. Teachers’ and Supervisors’ Course, 
Sumner easton. ces c: Shaltleied 


1754-1904 :256. 


1896-97:110. 1897-98:137. 1899- 
00:136. 1900-01:159. 1901-02: 
140. 1902-03:147. 1903-04:152. 
1904-05:148,459. 1905-06:122, 
294,437. 1907-08:118. 1908-09: 
133,302. 

1896-98:15. 

1898-99 :342. 1899-00:291. 1903- 
04:437. 1904-05:65,378. 1905- 
06:311. 1906-07:83,383. 1907- 
08:386. 1908-09:383. 1909-10: 
347. 1910-11:135,361. 

ae el 1912-13:147. 1913- 
14:27 


1914-15:55. 

1900-01:30. 

1913-14:101,. 

1896-97:99. 1897-98:101. 1898- 
99:118. 1899-00:117. 1900-01: 
117. 1901-02:120,407. 1902-03: 
127,132. 1903-04:133. 1904-05: 
1383. 1905-06:138. 1906-07:143. 
1907-08:149. 1908-09:157. 1910- 
11:9,84. 1914-15:34. 


1914:3,5,6. 


178. 


174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 


178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
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Syracuse University, Syracuse... 


University of Rochester, Rochester. 


College of the City of New York. 
New York Universit 


Vassar College, Ploughkepsie..... 


Wells College, Aurora.......... 
William Smith College, Geneva.. 
Hobart Colege, Geneva........ 
Colgate University, Hamilton. . 


182 St. Lawrence University, Canton. 


183. 


Union College, Schenectady..... 


New Jersey 


184. 
185. 


Princeton University, Princeton. 


Rutgers College, New Brunswick. 


Pennsylvania 
186. University of Pennsylvania, 


187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 


192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 


Philadelphia 


eee eee weer eee ewer eere 


Buchnell University, Lewisburg . 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 
Perkiomen Seminary, Pennburg. 

Grove City College, Grove City. 
Pennsylvania College for Women, 
Pittsburg 
Pennsylvania State College 


Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. 
University of Pittsburg, Pittsburg. td 
ah 


Alleghany College, Meadville. . . 


Lafayette College............... 1 


eevee wee eee 


DO DUCTOLe 28 B, 2S 6a ES 10, 8) 6) a 


ree ee 


.1899-00:125. 1900-01:122. 1901- 


02:182. 1906-07:136. 1907-08: 
45,149,165,264,266. 1918:161, 
1910-11:10. 1911-12. 
-1913-14:73. 

1914-15:63. 


1872-73 :5,16,23. 
1874-75:22,23. 1875-76:16 28. 

1876-77:23. 1877-78:38. 1878. 

79:56. 1879-80:35. 1880-81:39. 

1881-82:5,14,39. 1882-83:14,37. 

1882-83:14,38. 1883-84:14 40. 

1884-85 :14,27. 1885-86 :14, jime 

1886-87 :14,36. 1887-88 :14 87. 

1888-89 :14,41. 1889-90:14, 43. 

1890-91:8,19,60. 1891-92:22 62. 

1892-93 :28, 57. 1893-94:57. 1894- 
95:69. 1895-96:58. 1896-97: 60. 

1898-99:55. 1899-00:55. 1900- 
01:57. 1901-02:58. 1902-03 :62 
1903-04:64. 1904-05:40. 1905- 
06:42. 1906-07:43. 1907-08:50. 
1908-09:51. 


1873-74 :23,28, 


.1913-14:54,62. 
.1913-14:56. 
.1913. 


.1903. 
.1913-14. 
1912-13. 


.1913-14:289. 


1913-14:187. 


1890-91:39,118. 1891-92:46,181. 
1892-93 45, 164. 1893-94:125, ,257. 
1894-95:84. 1895-96:87. 1896- 
97:85. 1897-98:92. 1898-99:90. 
1899-00 :99,173. 1900-01 :100,175. 
1901-02: 103, 180. 1902-03: :81, ite 
1903-04:90, 183. 1904-05: 92, 193. 
1905-06: 94, 191. 1906-07:97 202, 
264. 1907-08:118 ,201,294. 1911- 
12:109,239,240. 1912-13:78 243. 
.1906-07: 195, 209. 1907-08:49,195. 
1913:70,88. 1914:69, 

. 1912-13 43, cbf 


: 1913-14:60,120. 


1909-10:58,79. 

1910:34. 19138-14:43. 
1912-13:98. 1913-14:108. 
P. 45. (Late bulletin.) 


913-14. 


LehighUniversity, SouthBethleham1907. 


Washington and Jefferson College, 


PMMUITICUIT © hsb il Sry Ps. «x ie eh race 1914 
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SoutH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
Delaware 
199. Delaware College, Newark....... 1913. 
Maryland 
200. The Women’s College of Baltimore .1902:11,102. 
District of Columbia 
201. ca University, Washington, 


fg GPUS SD ew LO ge aoa i eh 1900:14,54. 1913-14:120,244. 

202. Georgetown University, Wash- 

NSCOR Gee ee sa inioath 1907-08:9. 1908-09. 
203. George Washington University, 

Washington TOG oe ea tae 1914. 

Virginia 

204. University of Virginia, Charlot- 

OPS VALE tC Sm tg At aN Ue cvitodigle 1914:56. 
205. University of Virginia Record, 

Chariptiesviue eee a Ak ot 1913-14. 
206. College of William and Mary, 

WV RAIMI UTES 0g Aayates sibel bu 1913-14, 


West Virginia | 
207. West Virginia University, Mor- 
LOWE oe a eNIeTS alee wets ees 1897-98:152. 1899-00:152,245. 
1901-02:146,214. 1902-03:149. 
1903-04:146,241. 1904-05:156, 
262. 1905-06:173,282. 1906-07: 
188. 1910-11:232,306. 1912-13: 
197,199. 1913-14:106,229,429. 
North Carolina 
208. University of North Carolina 


TREOOLC EUS aS 2 a 1907-08:154. 1912-13:193. 
209. University of North Carolina, 

Chanel coi ween re Sie ane 1913:32. 
210. Shaw University (Colored), 

Maleign sy) oa ie yy aay eee ee ok ara 1912:5,17. 


South Carolina 
211. University of South Carolina, 


Gohimbiainy cue te ee a aoe 1913-14. 
212. Converse College, Spartanburg. ..1900:3. 
Georgia 
2138. University of Georgia, Athens... .1910-11:292. 


Florida 
214. University of Florida, Gainesville.1910-11. 1911-12. 
215. Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee 8 Coie sl pat eee 1911-12:53,95,173. 1912-13:113 
216. John B. Stetson University, 
Deland iis iat eek ware 1908-09:107,114. 


SouTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
Kentucky 
217. University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
OT AeA cee ae A oi Rca 1913:63. 
Tennessee 
218. University of Tennessee, Knoxville.1893-94:17. 1894-95:17. 1895- 
96:17. 1896:97:19. 1897-98:19. 
1898-99:15. 1906-07:4,84. 1907- 
08:89. 1908-09:99. 1910-11:113. 
a 1912-13:124. 1913- 
219. Maryville College, Maryville..... 1911:35. 1914:50. 
220. Fisk University, Nashville....... 1907-08:6,57,99. 
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221. Grant University, Chattanooga. ..1906-07:62. 
222. Vanderbilt University, Nashville .1912-13:134. 
223. Cumberland University, Lebanon.1912-13:70. 
224. Peabody College for Teachers, 


ER aa TS 8 Ca 1911:5. 
225. University of the South, Swanee. .1913-14. 
Alabama 


226. University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa.1906. 1910-11:31. 
7 eo Anniversary Book. 


Mississipp 
pa University of Mississippi, Uni- 
Og OE ME GTR 1905:195. 
228. Mississippi Industrial Institute 
and College, Columbus.......... 1912:17,84,102. 
229. Mississippi Agricultural and Mech- 
BIMGRE EOE ree ek ee 1913 :238,36. 
From Miss. Dep’t Reports of 
Attorney-General. 
Louisiana 
230. University of Louisiana, Baton 
on RIN TS a 1914:136. 
231. Tulane University of Louisiana, 
OER a a 1912-13 :40, 99, 163, 194, 217, 218, 
246,251. 1914:40,89,182,219,231, 
233. 
Texas 
232. University of Texas, Austin...... 1913-14:196. 
233. Baylor University, Waco........ 1914:25,42,109,114. 
234. Texas Christian University, Fort 
og, Sania SSO Ee ee eae 1912 :64,71,135,168. 
Arkansas 
235. University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
MMMM eee ee Lt ca ere se de 1898-99:108. 1901-02:118. 1913- 
14:45. 
Oklahoma 


236. University of Oklahoma, Norman.1898-99:30,46. 1900-01:49,61. 
1902-03 :96. 1904-05 :99,108.1905- 
06:93. 1906-07:97,148. 1908-09: 
112,159. 1911-12:128,142. 1912: 
136,142. 1912-138:142,159. 1913- 
Last 1. 

237. University of Oklahoma, Bulletin.1914. 

238. Biennial Report of University of 

SR UMIMPPOS AL TAC LS Gee ey en N Dec. 1912:100. 
239. Kingfisher College, Kingfisher... .1908-09:12,13,20,55. 


NortH CENTRAL DIVISION 


Ohio 
240. Ohio State University, Columbus.1907-08:197. 1909:250. 1910:251. 
241. Ohio University, Athens......... 1908-09:83. 1911-12:97,140,161. 


1912-13 :93,144,172. 1913-14:102, 
150,183. 1914:98,196,199,203. 
242a. Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 


a PA SR EASE ed en eae ee 9 1913-163,153,227. 1914:118,152. 
242b. Miami University.............. 1918-14:84,107,119. 
2438. Baldwin Wallace College, Berea. .1912-13:92,118. 1913-14:124,147. 
244a. Western College, Oxford......... 1910-11 :56. 
244b. Western Reserve University..... 1918-14:128,156. 


245. University of Wooster, Wooster. .1914-15:18,50. 
246. University of Cincinnati......... 1918-14:153,158. 
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247. TheStory of Oberlin, Rev.Leonard .1898:20,24,362,402. 


248. 
Indiana 
249. 


250. 


251. 
252. 
253. 
Illinois 
254. 


255. 
256. 


257a. 


257b. 
258. 


259. 
260. 
261. 
262. 


Oberlin College, Oberlin......... 


University of Indiana, 
Biloommeton yn far we tov aoe. 


University of Notre Dame, Notre 

PPADS tata aerate saihak Soak te yt ah cbs 
De Pauw University, Greencastle. 
Purdue University, Lafayette. ... 
Earlham College, Earlham...... 


University of Illinois, Urbana... 


University School of Music...... 
University of Chicago, Chicago.. 


Northw. University, Evanston. . 


Northwestern University School 

DENI MeO el Lay as Seah aes 
Northwestern University School 

OLNMEGIRIG Ae he hoe Cube ate Frees 
Lombard College, Galesburg. .... 
Hedding College, Abingdon...... 
Monmouth College, Monmouth. . 


1912-13 :205,248,283. 


1909-10:233. 1910-11:247. 1911- 
12:179. 1912-13:180,332. 1913- 
14:174,335. 1914:142,343. 


1902-03 :29,92,96. 1909-10:5,171. 
1909:92. 

1909-10. 

1909-10:100. 


.1877-78:63. 1878-79:75. 1881- 


82:74. 1882-83:75. 1883-84:75. 
1884-85:83. 1885-86:88. 1886- 
87:89. 1887-88:90. 1892-93:140. 
1894-95:33,148,197. 1895-96:53, 
58.  1896-97:46,180. 1897-98: 
135,221. 1898-99:143,231. 1899- 
00:149. 1901-02:145,261. 1902- 
03 :139,260. 1903-04:145,270, 
1906-07:161,194. 1907-08:140, 
207. 1911-12 :86, 124,217,413. 
1913-14:115,234,443. 
1914-15:3,7,10. 


.1893-94:302. 1894-95:380. 1895- 


96 :42,295. 1896-97 :144,341.1897- 
98 :149,352. 1899-00:143, 338. 
1900-01:167. 1901-02:181,305. 
1902-03 :205,388. 1903-04:200. 
395. 1904-05:169,344. 1905-06: 
135,300. 1906-07:129,298. 1907- 
08:200,371. 1909-10:208, 410. 
1910-11:203,399. 1911-12:203, 
400. 1912-13:331,459. 1913-14: 
346,485. 


.1891-92:7. 1892-93:23,54,71. 


1893-94:54.1894-95:79,100.1895- 
96:84,107,228. 1896-97:88,108, 
221. 1897-98:113,140,231. 1898- 
99:111,250,347. 1899-00 :121,266, 
365. 1900-01:102,276,377. 1901- 
02:107,292. 1902-03:115,261. 
1903-04:129,277,404. 1904-05: 
132,289,420. 1905-06:136,297° 
428. 1906-07:110,264,390. 1907- 
08:114,279,419. 1908-09:105,250, 
372. 1909-10:104,203,365. 1910- 
11:106,265,391. 1911-12:143,339, 
506. 1912-13:124,321,492. 1913- 
14:121,316,477, 1914-15:7. 


1914-15. 


Sept., 1914. 
1913-14:46,56. 
1909 :34,46,56. 
1914:66,73. 


James MillikenUniversity, Decatur.1906-07 :30. 
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263. Rockford College, Rockford...... 1913-14:59,71. 
264. Lake Forest College, Lake Forest .1909-10:73,107. 
265. Carthage College, Carthage...... 1910-11:58. 
266. Illinois Wesleyan University, 
ROS ee oe 1913 :22,96,145. 
267. Knox College, Galesburg........ 1912-13:79. 
268. Augustana College and Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Rock Island...... Mat orp ea 1913-14:17, 
Michigan 
270. University of Michigan, Ann 
ee iia a's! sw 3: 1880-81:50. 1881-82:55. 1882- 
83:62. 18838-84:62. 1884-85:64. 
1886-87:66. 1887-88:62. 1888- 
89:68. 1889-90:58. 1890-91:59. 
1891-92:64. 1892:93:72. 1893- 
94:73. 1894-95:76,131. 1895-96: 
73,218. 1896-97:69. 1897-98:73. 
1898-99:77. 1899-00:73. 1900- 
01:79. 1901-02:79. 1902-03:79. 
1903-04:85. 1904-05:45,88. 1905- 
06:45,90. 1906-07:48. 1907-08. 
10,57,108. 1908-09:65,118. 1909- 
10:63,131. 1910-11:64,136. 1911- 
12:61. 1912-13:76,169. 
271. History of the University of 
RS i a 1885:211,270. 
272. Calendar of University School of 
i ta eae re 1913-14:10,14,23,30,67. 
273. Olivet College, Olivet........... 1908-09 :438,61. 
274. Hillsdale College, Hillsdale....... 1914-15:18,52,135. 
pm AOMCTR i ck bos 1912-13 :47,94. 
276. Kalamazoo College............. 1912-13:59. 
Wisconsin 
277. University of Wisconsin, Madison.1884-85:78. 1885-86:82. 1886- 
87:114. 1887-88:127. 1888-89: 
120. 1889-90:124. 1890-91:148. 
1892-93:85. 1893-94:104,210. 
1894-95:210. 1895-96:241,317. 
1896-97 :249,348. 1905-06:212, 
335. 1906-07:213,347,544,404. 
1907-08 :234,459,641. 1908-09: 
241,469,618. 1909-10:194,298, 
422.  1910-11:225,430,456,461, 
488, 500, 535, 732. 1911-12:461. 
1912-13 :231,475,504,554,757. 
278. University School of Music...... 1914-15:5,13,18,27,29,39,47. 
279. Beloit College, Beloit........... 1914:130. 
280. Lawrence College, Appleton. .... 1910. 
281. Ripon College, Ripon........... 1912-13 :63,84,101. 
282. Marquette College, Milwaukee.. .:32. 
Minnesota 
283. University of Minnesota, Minne- 


BEN ee toa OLY ley be Cane 1897-98:86. 1898-99:86. 1899- 
00:87. 1900-01:87. 1901-02:94, 
204. 1902-03:88. 1905:95. 1906- 
07:51,79,125. 1907-08 :47,164. 
1908-09:185. 1909-10:205. 1913- 
14:12,36. 


284. Macalester College, St. Paul..... 1906-07:60. 1909:60,100. 1910: 
285. Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
PELOP Mam a La et ais Vials 1912-13 :63,77. 
286. St. Olaf College, Northfield...... 1913-14:7, 23, 53, 65,68,107. 
287. Carleton College, Northfield..... 1913 :82. 19) 
288. Albert Lea, Albert Lea.......... 1912-13:35. 1913- 14:33,61. 
“ 289. Parker College, Winnebago...... 1909-10:6,34,70. 
owa 
290. State University of Iowa, Iowa 
TIO Sie eect rece eee Ne lavage yo 1867-68:29,41. 1869-70:25. 1870- 
71:6,389. 1871-72:4. 1872-73:6. 
1873-74:5. 1874-75:5. 1875-76:5. 
1876-77:5,35. 1877-78:5. 1878- 
79:5.  1879-80:5. 1880-81:5. 
1881-82:5. 1882-83:5. 1883-84: 
5,387. 1885-86:4.  1888-89:4, 
1889-90:4. 1890-91:4. 1891-92: 
4, 1892-93:4, 1898-94:4. 1894- 
95:4. 1895-96:4. 1896-97:4, 
1897-98:5. 1898-99:5,114. 1899- 
00:7,115. 1900-01:7,12,44. 1901- 
02:7,13,48. 1902-08,8,18,52.1903- 
4:8,26,538. 1904-05:8,14,58. 1905- 
06:8,17,63. 1906-07 :13,15,67,489. 
1907-08:11,68,505,608. 1908-09: 
11,278,509. 1909-10:10,58,363. 
1910-11:58,371,476. 1911-12:60, 
emit 1912-13 :29,60, 
291. Penn College, Oskaloosa......... 1910:4,42,86, 
292. IowaState College ofAgriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Ames....... 1913-14:9,336,450. 
298. Central University of Iowa, Pella.1901-10: 58, 69. 
294. Upper Iowa University, Fayette. .1913-14:9, 51, 62,118. 
295. Parsons College, Fairfield........ 1913-14: 10, 7 5, 94, 
296. Graceland College, Lamoni...... 1912:26,73. 
297. Coe College, Cedar Rapids....... 1910-11:44,84,127. 
298. Amity College, College Springs. . .1908-09:6,40,64. 
299. Des Moines College, Des Moines. .1914:10,77,98. 
800. Buena Vista College, Storm Lake.1907-08:68. 
801. Tabor College, Tabor........... 1914-15:29,38., 
802. Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls. ...1906-07:74. 
Missouri 
303. University of Missouri, Columbia.1895-96:140. 1896-97:30. 1897- | 
98:54. 1898-99:56. 1899-00:66- 
1900-01:64. 1901-02:55. 1902: 
03:55. 1908-04:188. 1904-05. 
155. 1905-06:93,180. 1906-07" 
188. 1907-08:32,110,210. 1911- 
12 :176, 262. 1912-13: 170,249. 
1913-14 330,165,239. 
804. Hardin College, Mexico......... 19138-14:9, 49, 
805. Tarkio College, Tarkio.......... 1913-14:5,60,111. 
806. Christian Brothers College, St. . 
EDT ee atone era eile oe airag ns SePen 1913-14:67. 1914-15:60. 
807. Missouri Valley College, Marshall.1914:97,149. 
3808. Missouri Wesleyan University, 
CMP GTI esa ye wel achat ete wteatbaks 1912-13 :31,65. 
809. Walther College, St. Louis....... 1911-12:9. 


830 


310. 
311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 
315. 
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William Jewell College, Liberty . 
St. Louis University, St. Louis. . 
Park College, Parkville......... 
Central College, Fayette........ 
Westminster College, Fulton.... 
Drury College, Springfield...... 


North Dakota 


316. 


317. 


318. 


University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 


The Quarterly Journal, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, July, 1914 


Announcement of Music Dep’t. . 


“The Ministery of Music,” Wil- 
liam Wellington Norton. 


The Quarterly Journal, January. 


“The Discrimination of Pitch 
and Its Relation to Training,” 
William Wellington Norton, As- 
sistant Professor of Music. 


South Dakota 


319. 


320. 
321. 


University of South Dakota, 


ONES Et Se aa 


Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell 


Huron College, Huron.......... 


Nebraska 


322. 


323. Union College, College View 


324. 
325. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


Cotner University School of 


eee! CONICS Sia. Win 'aletcie ate 


at ele igs « Sle. 6 9 ee) @ 6 6 oe @ 


ore wee wm eee weee 


min 408 che) 6) s,s 4 ¢ « « € sie 6.6 8 6 6.0 


Cotner University, Bethany..... 


.1910:91. 1912-13:112. 
.1912:223. 


1913:253. 
1908-09 :55,71. 
1909:106. 
1909-10:85. 
1908:37,80. 1909. 


1914:260. 


1898-99:68. 1899-00:68. 1905- 
06:87. 1906-07:32. 1907-08:196. 
1908-09:85. 1909-10:212. 


1914:344, 


-1911. 


.1912:129. 


1890-91:50. 1891-92:18,37. 
93:22. 1893-94:23,39, 50. 

95:20,51. 1895-96: :20, 50. 

98:21 68. 1898-99: :33, 70. 

00 :35, 76. 1900-01 46, 71. 1901- 
02: 65, 70,94. 1903-04: 72,103. 

1904-05: 112, 157. 1905-06: 139, 

171. 1908-09: 137,203. 1909-10: 

144,216. 1912-13: 190, 286. 1913- 
14: 174, 266. 


1914:165,241. 
1914-15:9,70,95. 


-1879:8,41. 1880:8,21,23,39. 1881- 
82:7 38. 1882-83 :9 21 46. 1883- 
84:8, 22, 52. 1884-85: 53,71,100. 
1885-86: 9,22,27,72. 1886-87: 9, 
28,78. 1887-88: :26,81,90. 1888- 
89: 8,27,32,70. 1889-90: :9,33,81. 
1890-91: 9, 38,87. 1891-92:38. 
1892-93:9, 35. 1893-94:40. 1894- 
95:18,50. 1895-96:26,213,282. 
1896-97 :235 237, 1897-98: 152, 
259,353. 1898-99 226,309. 1899- 
00: 237, 316,411. 1900-01: 195, 
254, 358. 1901-02 :203,311, 402. 
1902-03:216 346,436. 1903-04: 
238,385,492. 1904-05 279,467, 
551. 1905-06 263,392,484. 1908- 
09 :279, 467. 1909-10: 146,375, 
458. 1910-11:159. 1911-12: 166. 
1912-13:173. 1913-14:50,518. 
1909:169. 1912-13:92. 
1911:86,125, 


1912-13. 


1892- 
1894- 
1897- 
1899- 


326. 


327. 
328. 


329. 
330. 


331. 


Kansas 
tS VAR 


333. 


334. 
335. 
336. 
307. 
338. 


339. 
340. 
341. 
342. 
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Nebraska Wesleyan University 
Conservatory of Music Catalog, 


UONIVErsity PLACG ie uive es oe viene 
Hastings College, Hastings...... 
Doane College, Crete.......... 


Creighton University, Omaha. . 
Grand Island College, Grand 


1912. 

1912-13:59. 

1912-13:53,71,77. 1913-14:22,53, 
62,84. 


. .1911-12:4,15. 


ECVE Waa @ heb hI Re ie I 1910:52 


Baker University, Baldwin...... 


Baker University Summer Session. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa..... 
Oswego College, Oswego........ 
Washburn College, Topeka..... 


Kansas Wesleyan University, 


SEAT a Ra Rana rug gun dhaas ee be py Syigee gL 
Fairmont College, Wichita...... 
Midland College, Atchison...... 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. 


Mt. St. Scholastica’s Academy, 


IA BOCHISOD Litt eee he ae aera ee 


WESTERN DIVISION 


343. 


344, 
345. 
346. 


University of Montana, Missoula. 


President’s Report of University . 


Montana Uni. Summer School. . 
College of Montana, Deer Lodge. 


Wyoming 


347. University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


1906-07 :35,53,60. 


1890-91:30,79. 
1892 :93:44,90. 
1894-95:50,103. 
1896-97 :55,1384. 1897-98:57,140. 
1898-99:61,165. 1899-00:89,200. 
1900-01:93,157,206. 1901-02:96, 
167,212. 1902-03 :98, 181, 232. 
1903-04:215,236. 1904-05:153, 
241,891. 1905-06:163,261,455. 
1906-07:257,491. | 1907-08:182, 
268,502.  1908-09:154,223,411. 
1909-10:184,257,476. 1912-13: 
47,178,269. 
1904-09 : 68. 1913 : 9, 81, 140. 
1914:78. 

1915. 

1911-12:82,103. 1913-14:11,76,99. 
1913:7,35, 40 ,48,54,57. 

1912-13: 5, 64, 105, 119, 168. 


1909:6,53,70. 
1902-03 :5,35,56. 
1908-09:5,51,66. 


1891-92 :48,90. 
1893-94:49,100. 
1895-96 :55,119. 


.1907:9,26. 


1907 :57. 


1895-96:42,47. 1896-97:45. 1898- 
99:42,61,72. 1899-00:53,83. 1900- 
01:62,95. 1901-02:59,91. 1902- 
03:56,89. 1903-04:5,60,95. 1904- 
05:64,100. 1905-06:60,96. 1906- 
07:58,92. 1907-08:57,90. 1908- 
09:60,86. 1909-10:59. 1911-12: 
10,133. 


.1905-06:17. 1906-07:35,57. 


.1914:41. 
.1910-11:48. 
1896-97:104. 1898-99 :64,152. 
1891-92. 1892-938. 1894-95. 


1895-96. 1901-02. 1903-04:104. 
1904-05:22,100,184. 1908-09:11, 
1b3. 1914: :40,200,256,279. 


833 


Colorado 
848. University of Colorado, Boulder. .1885-86:12. 1886-87:14,62. 1887- 


849. 
850. 


ColoradoCollege,ColoradoSprings. 
.1908-09:78,115. 1912-13. 


University of Denver, Denver... 


New Mexico 


351. 


Arizona 
852. 


Utah 


University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 


University of Arizona, Tuscan... 


Siewere ere W's 6.6 6 6 1.0 ee & © & 


88:16. 1888-89:15. 1890-91:18. 
1893-94 :68. 1894-95:40,71. 1895- 
96:76,148. 1896-97:81,159. 1897- 
98:91,157. 1898-99 :96,168. 1899- 
00:99,176. 1900-01:80. 1901-02: 
84. 1902-03:90. 1903-04:115. 
1904-05:116. 1905-06:127. 1906- 
07:134. 1907-08:130. 1908-09: 
1138. 1909-10:118. 1910-11:119, 
155. 1913-14:112,153,227. 
1909-10:115,162. 


1892:5.  1893:27. 1894:4,46. 
1896:6,45. 1897-98. 1898-99:69. 
1899-00:90. 1900-01:81. 1902- 
03:37. 1903-04:94,111. 1904-05. 
1905-06. 1906-07. 1907-08. 
1908-09. 1909-10. 1910-11:4,77, 
128. 1911-12:6,34,48. 1912-13: 
4,88,112. 1913-14:89. 


.1906-07:75. 1907-08:8,83. 1908- 


09:8. 1910-11:7. 1913-14:3. 


353. University of Utah, Salt Lake City .1893-94:4. 1894-95:6,53. 1895: 


854. 
855. 
Nevada 


856. University of Nevada, Carson City 


Idaho 
857. 


858. 


Brigham University, Provo 
Brigham Young College, Logan. 


University of Idaho, Moscow... 


Academy of Idaho 
(Dep’t of Public Instruction.) 


Washington 


859. 


860. 
861. 


University of Washington, Seattle. 


University Summer Session 
Whitman College, Walla Walla.. 


Cr 


.1908:80,106. 
.1911-12:40. 
. 1899-00:8,18,50,64, 


GOs 6.108 6) & a el s,.e 8S 


96:7,67. 1896-97:7,57. 1897-98: 
7,64, 1898-99:15,83. 1901-02: 
10,12,77. 1902-03:11,90. 1903- 
04:11,99. 1904-05:6,56. 1905- 
06:13,38. 1906-07:72,131. 1907- 
08:13. 1908-09:18,195. 1909-10: 
13,207, 1910-11:11,175. 1911-12: 
10,179, 1912-13:8,178,197. 
1908:6,95. 


1913-14:79,178. 
1900-01:21, 


53,69,118. 1901-02 :24,46,102. 
1902-03:11,25,56,115. 1903-04: 
11,27,64,137. 1908-09:69,104. 
1911-12 :46,104,239. 1913-14: 
120,254. 

1911-12:29, 


1898-99:89. 1892:7,38. §1893:7, 

47, 1894:54,105. 1894-95: 70. 
1895-96. 1896-97. 1901. 1902. 
1904. 1904-05. 1907-08:70. 
1908-09:147. 1909-10:164. 1910- 
11:184. 1911-12:102. 1912-13: 
261. 1918-14:262,500. 


914:34, 
.1910:89, 1912:68,47. 


834 


862. College of Puget Sound, Tacoma.1914-15:10,15,34,87. 


Oregon 
868. 


864. 
366. 


University of Oregon, Eugene... 


Pacific University, Forest Grove. 
865. McminnvilleCollege,Mcminnville. 
Albany College, Albany........ 


California 


367. University of California, Berkeley. 


868. 
869. 


870. 
871. 
872. 


373. 
374. 
375. 


University of California, Summer 
PSSESREENTE (esc Gos dn a wraiyt ate se in) bh 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
PEO LO haiti avalos tipo Mad 


Pomona College, Claremont..... 
Mills College, Oakland 


. 1896-97 :8,69. 


eee ee eevee 


University of Southern California, 
Thos Angates co cle ae oe 


1897-98:78,104, 
1898-99:91. 1902-03 :85, 186. 
1903-04 :68,165. 1904-05:107,138. 
1905-06:111,146. 1906-07:130, 
170. 1907-08: 169,191. 1908-09: 
166,223. 1909-10: 188,209,273. 
1910-11:201,228,299. 1911-12: 
202,244,318, 1912-13:204,259, 
805. 1913-14:186,242, 


.1907:5,53. 1909-10. 


1904-05:45,55. 
1914-15:8,67. 


1907-08:254. 1908-09:40,72,92. 


1909-10:45,70,92. 1910-11:9,68, 
214. 1911-12:65,74,168. 1912- 
13:16,36,73,177. 


1910:34. 


1895-96:112,186. 1896-97:114, 
187. 1897-98. 1898-99. 1899-00. 
1900-01. 1901-02. 1902-03. 
1903-04. 1904-05. 1905-06:161. 
1906-07. 1907-08:57. 1908-09: 
175. 1909-10:179. 1910-11:196. 
1911-12 :52,202. 

1913 :32,43, 66, 85. 1914:15,63,83. 
1909-10-11:12, ,116. 


1907-08:6,55. 1911-12:201. 


University of the Pacific, San Jose.1910-11:51. 
St. Vincent’s College, Los Angeles.1902-03:19. 
Santa Clara College, Santa Clara.1907-08:14,21,148. 


DIVISION IV. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


NortH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


876. Mason S. Stone, Montpelier, Vermont 16h oN Nov. 16, 1914. 
877. David Snedden, Boston, Massachusetts............. Nov. 10, 1914. 
878. Walter E. Ranger, Providence, Rhode Island........ Nov. 18, 1914. 
879. Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Connecticut............ Nov. 18, 1914. 
880. Thomas E. Finegan, Albany, New York............ Nov. 10, 1914. 
881. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania...... Nov. 9, 1914. 
SoutH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
882. Charles A. Wagner, Dover, Delaware............... Nov. 9, 1914 
883. Norris P. Shawkey, Charleston, West Virginia....... Nov. 12, 1914° 
884. J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, North Carolina.............. Nov. 9, 1914° 
385. W. M. Sheats, Tallahassee, Florida................. Nov. 9, 1914° 


SouTH CENTRAL DIVISION 
886. J. O. Gilbert, Ass’t Sup’t Frankfort, Kentucky....... Nov. 7, 1914. 
387. Wm. R. Bourne, High School Inspector, Nashville, 


Tennessee 


Bréss; © ©4860: 0 16) OOO O78 O76 0,850.8 94 


fy hi Aas eee Nov. 17, 1914. 


388. 


389. 
390. 
391. 
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Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 


ES SCADA ST SU Sav anes EP a a Feb. 
T. H. Harris, Baton Rouge, Louisiana.............. Nov. 
ivamreapougnty, Austin, Texas................c0005 Nov. 
R. H. Wilson, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma........... Noy. 


NorTH CENTRAL DIVISION 


392. T.M. Muir, Dep’t of Publ. Instruction, Columbus, O.. Nov. 
393. Charles A. Greathouse, Indianapolis, Indiana........ Nov. 
394. Fred L. Keeler, Lansing, CUESTA T 3 1 RMeeDeg Catt A Fe aR Nov. 
395. C.G. Schulz, St. Paul, Minnesota.................. Nov. 
396. Albert M. Deyoe, Des Moines, Iowa............... Feb. 
397. William P. Evans, Jefferson City, Missouri.......... Nov. 
398. C.H. Lugg, Pierre, South Dakota................. Dec. 

399. James E. Delzell, Lincoln, Nebraska............... Nov. 
Evo. HOne PODEKA. Kansas... wk ce ee Nov. 

WESTERN DIVISION 

Suit me. avec, Heiena, Montana................0..- Nov. 
402. Mrs. Rose A. Bird-Waley, Cheyenne, Wyoming...... Nov. 
403. Alvan N. White, Santa Fe, New Mexico............ Nov. 
404. A.C. Matheson, Salt Lake Rodos CGAL Heard Lo vcts Nov. 
405. John Edwards Bray, Carson City, Nevada.......... Dec. 
406. Grace M. Shepherd, Boise, Idaho.................. Nov. 
407. C.A. Sprague, Ass’t Sup’t, Olympia, Washington....Nov 
408a. C. A. Sprague, Ass’t Sup’t, Olympia, Washington....Feb 

408b. C. A. Sprague, Ass’t Sup’t, Olympia, Washington....May 
409. J. A. Churchill, Salem, Oregon..................... Nov. 
410. Edward Hyatt, Sacramento, California............. Nov. 

UNITED STATES POSSESSIONS 
Deere Vernor On AIASKS, JUNCAaU............-cccserewes Jan. 
412. Miss Anna Tibbets, former teacher in Porto Rico. 


DIVISION V. 


9, 1914. 
7, 1914. 
9, 1914. 
6, 1914, 
4, 1915. 
10, 1914, 
2, 1914 
11, 1914" 
6, 1914" 


12, 1914. 
11, 1914. 
9, 1914. 
10, 1914. 
9, 1914. 
9, 1914. 
9, 1914. 
8, 1915. 
7, 1915. 
9, 1914. 
10, 1914 


20, 1915. 


CORR ESPONDENCE WITH STATE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
NortTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 


413. State University, Orono, Maine.................... Nov. 21, 1914. 
414. State University, Burlington, Vermont d. sis se ore os Nov. 16, 1914 
415. Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts.......... Dec. 27, 1914. 
416. Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts......... Nov. 16, 1914. 
417. Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts........ Nov. 18, 1914. 
418. Tufts College, Boston, Massachusetts.............. Nov. 19, 1914. 
419. Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts......... Nov. 238, 1914 
420. Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island........ Nov. 10, 1914 
421. Rhode Island State College, Kingston. ............. Nov. 24, 1914 
422. Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut.......... Nov. 27, 1914 
423. New York University, New York City.............. Nov. 16, 1914 
424. Cornell University, Ithaca, New York..... Nov. 21, Dec. 1, 1914. 
425. Bryn Mawr, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania............. Nov. 17, 1914 
426. State University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania........ Nov. 17, 1914. 
SouTH ATLANTIC DIVISION 
427. George Washington University, Washington, D. C...Dec. 10, 1914. 
428. University of Virginia, Charlottesville.............. "Nov. 17, 1914. 
429. West Virginia University, Morgantown............. Nov. 17, 1914. 
430. University of South Carolina, Columbia............ Nov. 11, 1914, 
431. University of Georgia, Athens................2.0-- Dec. 8, 1914. 
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SoutH CENTRAL DIVISION 


432. University of Kentucky, Lexington................. Nov. 17, 1914. 
438. University of Alabama, University................. Dec 1914, 
434. University of Mississippi, University............... Nov. 17, 1914. 
485. Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge........... Nov. 17, 1914 
436.') University of ‘Pexas, Austin... 0... . chekiy eee Nov. 17, 1914 
NorTH CENTRAL DIVISION ‘ 
437. Ohio State University, Columbus.................. Nov. 17, 1914 
438. Indiana University, Bloomington.................. Nov. 28, 1914 
439. De Pauw School of Music, Green Castle, Indiana....Dec. 5, 1914 
440. Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois......... Nov. 30, 1914 
441. University School of Music, Urbana, Illinois......... Dec. 31, 1914 
442. University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Michigan. ..Dec. 10, 1914 
443. University of Wisconsin, Madison.................. Nov. 20, 1914 
444. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis.............. Nov. 25, 1914 
445. University of Missouri, Columbia.................. Nov. 24, 1914 
446. University of North Dakota, University P.O........ Nov 1914 
447. University of South Dakota, Vermillion............. Nov. 16, 1914 
448. University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
449. University of Kansas, Lawrence................... Nov. 20, 1914. 
450. Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas............ Nov. 18, 1914. 
WESTERN DIVISION 

451. University of Colorado, Boulder................... Dec. 8, 1914. 
452." University of Arizona, Tuscon. 2): Jvcc gan Dec. 7, 1914. 
453. University of Utah, Salt Lake City................. Nov. 25, 1914. 
Abd.) University’ of Nevada, Reno. . 2.094 Soe eee Nov. 17, 1914. 
455. University of Washington, Seattle, Lucy K. Cole....Feb. 8, 1915. 
456. University of Oregon, Eugene..................... Novy. 17, 1914. 
457. Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Stanford University, 

California . 00 oy yi OE Nov. 17, 1914. 


DIVISION VI. 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH THREE AND FOUR YEAR ACCREDITED 


458. NEBRASKA HIGH SCHOOLS 


Adams Harvard Randolph 
Ashland Havelock Saratoga 
Beaver City Hooper Whittier 
Bertrand Lawrence Nebraska City 
Bloomington LINCOLN New Castle 

Brady High School Normal 

Brock Bancroft Plainview 

Cedar Rapids Belmont Rising City 

College View Bryant Sacred Heart (Omaha) 
Douglas Capitol Shickley 

Edgar Clinton Sidney 

Emerson Elliott Stanton 

Falls City Everett Syracuse 

Friend Hayward University Place 
Franklin Academy Longfellow Waterloo 

Geneva McKinley Western 

Greenwood Park 1st anonymous letter 
Hardy Prescott 2d anonymous letter 
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DIVISION VII. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION PAMPHLETS. 


459. American Society for the Extension of University Teaching. 
111 South Fifteenth St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Reports of 1898-99. 1899-00. 1900-01. 1901-02. 
Announcement for 1907-08. 
Eight Year Report, 1890-98. Ten Year Report, 1890-00. 
460. University Extension College Correspondence School, Detroit, Mich. 
461. Kansas City Society of University Extension. 
462. Brown University Extension Courses, 1914. 
463. Reber, Louis E 
Dean of University Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. 
“University Extension in the United States.” 
Government Printing Office, Wash., 1914. 


Division VIII. 
MUSICAL BOOKS. 


464. Britan, Halbert Haines 
Professor of Philosophy in Bates College. 
“The Philosophy of Music.’’ 
Longmans, Green & Co., Fourth Ave. and 30th St., N. Y. 
465. Gehring, Albert 
Pupil of Miinsterberg. 
“The Basis of Musical Pleasure.” 
G. P. Putman’s Sons, N. Y., Knickerbocker Press, 1910. 
466. Giddings, T. P. 
Supervisor of Music, Oak Park, Illinois. 
“School Music Teaching.”’ 
C. H. Congdon, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
467. Gurney, Edmund 
Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“The Power of Sound.”’ 
Smith, Elder and Co., 15 Waterloo Place, London, 1880. 
468. Lombard, Louis 
“The Art Melodious.”’ 
Theodore Presser, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
469. Manchester, Arthur L. 
Director of Music Department of Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
“Music Education in the United States.” 
Government Printing Office, 1908. 
470. Rogers, Clara Kathleen 
“The Philosophy of Singing.” 
Harpers and Brothers, Pub., N. Y. and London. 


DIVISION IX. 
MUSICAL MAGAZINES. 


471. Musical Teachers’ National Association. ................... 1906. 
(Studies in Musical Education, History and Aesthetics.) 
meres <1) VV C1COING ko teak Nig Pa oie barney 1906:9. 


President Henry Churchill King, D. D., Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin. Ohio. 
Re RALISIG TIL CRO LID VCPBIGY oo vi a rae ceo ctn als tn leiy ohace aoeic sh a's 1906:21. 
Prof. Albert Augustus Stanley, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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“Thi 
Prof, 
“‘Music 
RAS poe, Dyke Sleeper, Smith College, Northamp- 


C. Lutkin, Northwestern Uni., Evanston, IIl. 


n, Mas 
Matic | in the College? s ovc.cicic's «chino ule ea enema 


Prof. Abram Ray Tyler, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
“The Development of Musical Power in the College 


Spahls (10 es MN hy 


Prof. Hamilton C. Macdougall, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


“Should Music Count for College Entrance?”’.......... 


Prof. W. R. Spalding, Harvard University, Cambridge, 


Mass. 
“Music in College and Secondary Schools”. ........... 


Prof. Leonard B. McWhood, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


“Music Credits in Secondary Schools”’................ 


Ralph L. Baldwin, Supervisor of Public Schools, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 
bes Report of the Public School Commission for the Year 
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